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RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


Charleston, 8. C., May 16, 1897.—The May number of that ex- 
cellent periodical, THE AMERICAN LAWYER, is at hand. As usual it 
contains a t deal of interesting matter for the profession and 
many articles that are of interest as well to the general reader as to 
lawyers. A number of State bar iations have recently held 
their annual meetings and many of the best articles read at these 
meetings are printea in this number. One of the most entertaining 
and amusing of these articles is a paper entitled ‘‘The Contin ve 
Fee,” read by Mr. J. A. Morphy at the annual banquet of the 
Superior, Wis., Bar Association. Of special interest to lewsens i ~ 
the collection of recent decisions of the various State courts of last 
resort. Personals concerning lawyers, credit men and credit asso- 
ciations, origin and statistics egg lynch law are a few of the 
subjects treated of in this number. Of local interest in the depart- 
ment entitled ‘‘ Book Reviews” is a pee complimentary notice to 
Judge Simonton’s recent work on ‘‘ Tne Federal Courts, their Or- 
ganization, Jurisdiction and Procedure.—The News and Courier. 


San Francisco, Cal, May 27, 1897.—I have read your journal and 
it is the best journal of its kind I have a“ seen and want to see 
more of it. H. C. SCHAERTZER. 

Rock Valley, Iowa, May 22, 1897.—I am taking three law jour- 

and consider your publication the best of any received by me. 

O. G. REINIGER. 


San Diego, Cal., June 5, 1897.—I regard the publication as ex- 















ent, interesting and instractive, and certainly want —_ to con- 
ue sending it to me. EUGENE DANeEY. 
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They Dislike It. 


The West Publishing Company is unhappy over the commendations of the 
New General Digest. 


“This is the most satisfactory scheme that has ever been devised ” says the 





American Law Review in an editorial. The same recognized authority declares 
that “the makers of the General Digest have carried such work to a perfection 
never before achieved in this country.” The Albany Law Journal says “The ex- 
ample of the Rochester house ought to be followed by the St. Paul publishers with- 
out delay.” They Aave heretofore “ followed the example” by copying valuable 
features, but the new plan they’re afraid to copy, yet more afraid of its competition. 

Therefore they resort to sweeping statements that the General Digest has been 
adjudged “ piratical.” For this suit has already been brought for libel. Their 
copyright case, which is by no means ended, touches nothing but volume 7 of the 
old series, made about five years ago. Any infringing paragraphs in that volume 
were made either by outside temporary help. or else by a man who secretly went to 
the West Company’s employ pending the suit. That Company has brought no 
suit against any of our work done since that time, it will not, and dare not; so 
squirming it tries to blacken the whole series. 

The reason is plain; its clumsy, unwieldy aggregation, the “ American” Digest, 
citing and made chiefly from its own unofficial reporters cannot hold its own against 
the new General Digest, which gives all cases as first published, in its quarterly 
parts, and then in its symmetrical, handsome, permanent volume becomes a digest 
of official reports, but complete with @// citations. New features of great value, 
fairly doubling its utility, are being added to volume 3 and will certainly give the 
St. Paul people still more severe perturbation. 


THE LAWYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


General Digest, New Series, Vols. 1 and 2, to January, 1897, are ready; price $6 each, 
delivered, 30 days’ approval, if desired. They have Denison index. One sample Quarterly 
part for half price, 50 cents. Annual subscription, $4. Full descriptive circulars, com- 
mendations, etc., on application. 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT. 





With this issue are published the photogravures and 
biographies of over eighty of the leading lawyers of 
Greater New York. This special number was intended 
to be published much earlier, but, through the publish- 
ers’ inability to sooner procure the necessary data from 
many lawyers, it has been unavoidably delayed. 

The “American Lawyer” takes great pride in present- 
ing to its thousands of readers this galaxy of many of 
the leading lawyers practicing at the bar of Greater New 
York. 

The presentation of this interesting group of law- 
yers will not only be of much interest to the readers of 
the journal, but will serve to emphasize the spirit of en- 
terprise that has been so characteristic of the publishers 
of the “American Lawyer” since its first publication, and 
which has made it one of the most popular legal publica- 
tions in this country. 








An action involving the liability of telephone com- 
panies for destruction of property from lightning coming 
in over telephone line wires has recently been tried at 
Viroqua, Wis., being the action of Baglien v. La Crosse 
& Southeastern Telephone Company. The action was 
brought to recover the value of a store building and stock 
of goods, which were destroyed by fire and was pred- 
icated upon the company’s negligence in not providing 
sufficient ground wires, lightning arresters, etc., to prop- 
erly protect the building. The building was discovered 
on fire, at the point where the wires entered it, imme- 
diately after a very heavy discharge of lightning, and the 
next morning the line wire was found burned in twain 
680 feet from the building. There was no ground wire 
within 1,750 feet of the building, nor lightning arrester 
or fuse plug at the building. The jury found for the 
plaintiff for the value of his property, and the case will 
g0 to the Supreme Court upon appeal by the company. 
The case presents some new questions, and, with the ex- 
ception of Jackson v. Telephone Company, reported in 
8 Wis., is the only case of its kind known to have been 
brought in the United States. Judge C. W. Graves of 
Viroqua and Judge J. M. Morrow of Sparta, Wis., are at- 
tomeys for the plaintiff, and McConnell & Schwiezer of 

Crosse for the telephone company. 





A bill has recently been introduced into the Michi- 
gan Legislature, in which is provided that all persons in- 
mates of the Michigan Home for the Feeble Minded 
and Epileptics and all persons who shall, after the bill 

omes a law, become inmates of said home, before he 











or she shall be discharged, shall submit to an operation 
that causes asexualization, that such persons shall cease 
to be able to produce their kind. The bill provides for a 
similar operation to be performed on all persons who 
shall have been convicted of a felony a third time, the 
first and second conviction having been committed in 
that State or some other State of the United States. The 
bill also applies to whoever shall have been convicted 
of the crime of having ravished a child or woman within 
the State. The Board of Control shall, after being satis- 
fied of the advisability of such operation, authorize the 
Medical Superintendent to perform the same, afte1 first 
giving notice in writing to the parents or guardians of 
such person at least ten days before such operation. With 
respect to the ravisher, the bill makes it the duty of the 
judge who sentences the convicted person to include 
in his sentence that within one year after being confined 
in such prison, such operation shall be performed as 
mentioned. 

This is the first attempt to pass a law of this kind. 
While the State may have the power to provide this mode 
of punishment for the commission of the crime of rape, 
yet we doubt the right or the constitutionality of a law, to 
inflict such an operation, upon a subject who has violated 
no law, and no assumption can be legally indulged in 
that any law will be violated. There is a wide distinc- 
tion between the legal status of this question and that of 
compulsory vaccination. 





James G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth 
National Bank, New York city, was elected president of 
the National Association of Credit Men, and F. R. Boo- 
cock was re-elected secretary at a meeting recently held 
by the association at Kansas City. No better man could 
have been selected for president than Mr. Cannon. A 
man of ability, tireless energy and, withal, the acknowl- 
edged authority upon the subject of credits. The as- 
sociation is to be congratulated upon having such a man 
as Mr. Cannon at the head of its affairs. 

As for Mr. Boocock, the valuable services ren- 
dered the association the past year speak for him. Al- 
ways affable, gentlemanly and accommodating, he has 
been largely instrumental in popularizing and stimulat- 
ing the growth of the association. 





By an act passed by the Illinois Legislature, May 
26, 1897, which went into effect July 1, 1897, foreign cor- 
porations are required to record their charters, keep an 
office within the State for the transaction of business, 
keep a proper set of books, pay taxes of incorporation 
and fees, as required of domestic corporations. A failure 
to comply with the provisions of this law, a foreign 
corporation cannot maintain any suit in any court of the 
State upon any demand arising from contract or tort. 
There is an exception, which extends to insurance com- 
panies, railroad and telegraph companies, and commer- 
cial travelers doing interstate commerce. 





Mr. S. Cohen of Detroit advises us that the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court has not passed upon the Bible mat- 
ter. The decision printed in the June number of the 
‘American Lawyer” was by the Circuit Court of Wayne 
County. The case, however, has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the State, and a decision is anxiously 
awaited. 





Preparations are being made by the Commercial 
Law League of America for caring for the largest attend- 
ance at the meeting to be held at Put-in Bay July 27, 28, 
29 and 30, that it has ever had since its organization. 
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DUTY OF ATTORNEYS TO THE COURT. 





Very frequently a judge from the bench censures an 
attorney for the neglect of a real or an imaginary duty 
due the Court, but it is rare, as in the recent case of an at- 
torney in Massachusetts, that a court censures an attor- 
ney for his failure to inform the Court of matters coming 
to his knowledge touching the past transactions of his 
client. It appears that the attorney’s client was a pe- 
titioner for a decree of divorce, and, after a nisi decree 
had been entered, but before the same had become abso- 
lute, a verbal report had been communicated to the at- 
torney, from an unreliable source, to the effect that the 
libellant in said suit had been guilty of criminal relations 
with a woman unknown to the attorney, and who could 
not then be found. The report was discredited by the 
same source from which it came, and by all the circum- 
stances surrounding the libellant at the time. It was also 
denied by the libellant himself, and by other trustworthy 
information. The attorney did not believe the report, 
and did not communicate the charge to the Court. For 
his failure to do so, the attorney was censured. While it 
is true an attorney is an officer of the court, charged with 
certain duties toward aiding in the administration of jus- 
tice, and upholding the dignity of the courts, yet he is 
charged with a sacred duty to his client, as Chancellor 
Brougham said: “That an advocate, by the sacred duty 
which he owes his client, knows, in the discharge of that 
office, but one person in the world, that client, and no 
other. To save that client by all expedient means, to 
protect that client at all hazards and costs to others, and 
among others to himself, is the highest and most ques- 
tioned of his duties.” To compel a man’s counsel to ac- 
cuse him would be compelling him, in effect, to accuse 
himself. Counsel have been blamed for betraying their 
clients’ secrets, but rarely for being too reticent. 


If, in divorce suits, it is the duty of libellant’s counsel 
to report to the Court every rumor that is brought to 
him, which, if true, and properly pleaded, might consti- 
tute a defense to his client’s case, there must be a corre- 
sponding duty on the counsel for the libellee, and the 
duty of the Court to hear it all; and no divorce case 
could then be tried without opening up all the bygones 
and mistakes of the entire married lives of the parties. 
If such a rule pertains to divorce cases, why may it not 
be applicable to all other cases? 

We know of no decision that has held such to be the 
rule of law. To maintain and uphold the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the bar, it is to be hoped that no such rule of 
law will ever find favor with our courts. 








GOWNING THE JUDGES. 





When the new United States Court of Appeals was 
provided for in the West, the judges announced that 
they would wear the gown during the sittings of that 
august tribunal. At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Bar Association, which is to be held this month, it 
is said a resolution will be introduced requesting the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Illinois to wear gowns 
upon the bench; that two or three individuals are can- 
vassing the members of the Chicago bar requesting them 
to favor the resolution. Thus another attempt is being 
made to bring the people nearer and nearer to aris- 
tocracy, titled nobility and royal flummery. This ap- 
ing after a royal and ridiculous silk-stocking tomfoolery 
is the more nauseating to the American people by reason 
of the fact of its being countenanced and encouraged by 
the highest tribunals in the land; by men whom the 





people have placed in high positions by virtue of thei 
presumed ability, good sense and judgment. No ex 

can be offered for such a display of foolishness, },, 
stead of lending dignity to the judges and courts the 
gown only brings disgust from the plain American ¢ij, 
zen. American courts are places for the transaction ¢ 
business, and not for the display of robed, knee-breeched, 
silver-buckled dignitaries. The un-American practice g 
robed judges has already gone too far. No good cay 
result from the continued use of the robe; on the cop. 
trary, lack of confidence and disrespect for our judiciary 
will take the place in the hearts of every true America, 
by the adoption of some of the very things that an 
most obnoxious to the people. Imagine, if you please, 
half a dozen men of mature years walking into oy 
courtrooms robed in Mother Hubbards and sitting doy, 
all in a row, and the lawyers addressing them as “py 
lords,” for such is the practice in England. From pre. 
ent indications, a part of our Federal judiciary hay 
everything now except the “wigs” and “my lords,” anj 
the wearing of the gown is an indication to the near g 
proach to the royal title. It only remains for the bg. 
ance of the United States courts—the Supreme, Circuit 
District, Criminal and Probate courts of the individu 
States—to avail themselves of the gown, and that part 
of the aristocratic titled nobility will be completed. 


The assumption of such a garb can in no way a 
sist in the determination of legal questions, nor command 
more respect from the people or render justice more 
speedy or equitable. 

The people have clothed the judiciary of this cou 
try with all the power necessary to enforce obedience to 
and respect for the mandates of the interpretations of 
the laws of the land, but at no time have the people san 
tioned any act of the courts, which would tend to give 
them the appearance of being entitled to more respect or 
reverence or being clothed with more power and higher 
dignity than the people themselves, from whom they de- 
rive their power, from whose number they were taken 
and whose servants they are. Millions of free Amer: 
cans are asking why the assumption of this meaningless 
absurdity? 

The price of liberty is obedience to law; it is equally 
true that the people demand that he who interprets and 
administers the law shall himself be endowed with the 
spirit and simplicity of a free people, from whom the 
law is derived. The assumption of the gown is contrary 
to American institutions and American Government, and 
was one of the English customs, for which the fathers 
of our country fought to get rid of. Any attempt, a 
this day, to revive that custom is an impertinence not to 
be tolerated by a free people. 


The rapid strides of civilization have done away with 
many useful customs, but there never was any use fora 
gown to be worn by a judge of any court. The uncivil 
ized man might be excused for bedecking his body with 
ram’s horns, buffalo tails, etc., but for a judiciary 0 
an enlightened country, in this century, to be wrapped 
up in a gown—never! 

The assumption of the gown by the judges is 
arrogant cloth of preposterous foreign airs, bordering 
on royalty itself; that, too, by men who are but the serv 
ants of the people, to whom such a display of an ob- 
noxious custom is an inexcusable impertinence, foster 
by men who know such display to be an evasion by 4 
people who know no caste, nobility or flunkyism. With 
as much reason, wrap a horse blanket around the countty 


peace justice, when he sits in judgment on a $2 claim, a 
to robe the judges of our courts in black gowns during 


their sittings in court. 
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KISSING THE BIBLE. 





The ancient custom of requiring a witness to kiss 
the Bible before testifying, which is still in vogue in many 


of the States in the Union, ought to be abolished. 


The form of kissing the Bible at the inauguration of 
State officers, which prevailed in Kansas since that State 
was admited to the Union, was not observed by the Pop- 
gists in the inaugural ceremony of their public officers. 
The chairman of the Committee on Arrangements wisely 
objected to the custom, for the reason that the germs of 
disease might and could be carried from one person to 
another by kissing the Bible. This action of the commit- 
tee occasioned much comment, especially among the 
dergy. But it was a move in the interests of humanity, 
gnitation and cleanliness. Under the Constantine and 
justinian codes all witnesses were compelled to be 
sworn; but it was not until very early in the Middle Ages 
that the practice of swearing upon the Gospel was in- 
augurated. This manner of taking the oath originated 
from the old Jewish oath, which consisted in holding the 
law of Moses in the hand while the oath was being ad- 
ministered. 

The form of administering the oath differ in every 
country; but it is only in England and the countries 
whose legal formalities are outgrowths of hers that wit- 
nesses and others taking an oath are expected to “kiss 
the book” in token of their intention to tell the whole 
truth and nothing else. The practice has long been felt 
to be one repulsive in many ways, and to all intelligent 
ideas of respect and dignity. To this sentiment there has 
been added of late years the knowledge that the act is a 
dangerous one, and that everybody who performs it is 
likely to disseminate or contract disease. This peril is 
especially great in police courts, and yet it is there and 
insimilar places that the childish form is most often 
enacted. 

The simple act of raising the hand would be as ob- 
ligatory upon the conscience of a witness to tell the truth 
as would the formality of kissing the Bible, and with a 
greater regard for the health of the proponent. 

































It was decided in New Jersey, in the case of Pullen 
v. Pullen, 4 Atl. 2, that where a person who accepted the 
form of an oath as usually administered, that it was not 
necessary for him to kiss the Bible. It would be interest- 
ing to know in this age of bacteria, how far the courts 
would go in compelling a witness who had refused to 
kiss the Bible in taking an oath to perform that cere- 
mony. 

It was Cowper who said: 










“Thousands, careless of the damning sin, kiss the 

Book’s outside, who ne’er look’d within.” 
__ It was but recently that a judge in one of the courts 
ima large city ordered the Bibles destroyed, that had 
been used in the courts for years, because they were so 
greasy and filthy as to become absolutely repulsive, even 
to look at. To be convinced of the danger of receiv- 
ig pus cocci germs through sanies from kissing the 

k, it is only necessary to visit a police court in some 
large city where the Bible is required to be touched with 
the lips in taking an oath. 

; F. N. Richardson, consulting chemist of the cor- 
poration of Bradford, England, recently examined the 
leaves of a Bible that has been in use in the courthouse 
or sixty years and has been kissed by at least 40,000 
people. He found various micro-organisms on the 
faves, and, while none of them was particularly dan- 
serous, they might have communicated skin diseases. 
t. Richardson says that if one disease can be trans- 
mitted by “kissing the book,” there is no more reason 
























why more serious ailments might not likewise be scat- 
tered; and he recommended abolishing the practice. 

Dr. Henry F. Risch of Brooklyn says that one 
who kisses the book is but kissing off bacteria that an- 
other has deposited, and that germs so deposited upon 
a book are kept alive and will grow and multiply; that 
the deposited saliva from the mouth is a good pabulum 
for most kinds of disease germs, and that no mouth is 
free from germs, and with the germs is deposited the 
pabulum. Complete dryness is death to most and a 
restraint to all other germs, but the moisture from the 
lips and the additional delivery of germs to the book is 
but irrigating and cultivating the perpetuation of an in- 
creased germ crop. The doctor likens the filthy habit 
of kissing the Bible to a city sewer, and that the micro- 
organisms on the Bible can be transmitted to one kiss- 
ing the Bible, and at least grave skin diseases result 
therefrom. He recommonds, in the interests of sani- 
tation, that the kissing of the Bible be abolished. It is 
really remarkable that the custom has been so long con- 
tinued without serious objection. There can no longer 
be a doubt but that the practice of kissing the Bible in 
the act of taking the oath is fraught with danger of 
contracting diseases of some kind, at least in a mild 
form, and, aside from that fact, the general practice is 
so uncleanly as to suggest its abolishment in those States 
where the formality is still in use. 

Not long ago a bacteriologist in the city of New 
York found eleven separate colonies of disease germs on 
a sigle leaf of a school book issued to a child in his fam- 
ily, which had been previously used by other children 
in other families, which had been used in one of the 
most select schools in the city. If the passing of school 
books from one child to another is a fruitful cause of 
perpetuation of scarlet fever and other deadly diseases, 
it is high time that the custom of kissing the Bible in 
administering the oath in our courts be abolished. 








INDIVIDUAL CREDITS. 


(Address Delivered Before the National Association of Credit 
Men at Kansas City, Mo., by James G. Cannon, Vice- 
president, Fourth National Bank, New York. 


Permit me, Mr. President, to assure you that it is a privi- 
lege which I greatly appreciate to be permitted to be here in 
this thriving city of the West, at this delightful season of the 
year, when the flowers and the foliage are in their most at- 
tractive maturity, and greet, under auspices both encouraging 
and gratifying, so many members of this association on the 
occasion of our second annual meeting. 

Such a large gathering of representatives, coming from all 
parts of this great commercial country of ours, impresses me 
with the pleasant thought that the important question of the 
intelligent granting of credit is, in the progressive steps that 
have recently been taken in commercial methods, receiving the 
attention it deserves. 

I feel complimented to be invited to address an assemblage 
of men who, by careful and painstaking investigation of all 
matters which form the basis of credit, may properly be called 
a body of experts, and I am sure I could select no theme that 
would afford greater interest to this audience than “Individual 
Credits,’ which is the subject I have chosen for my discourse 
upon this occasion. 

So much is said nowadays about the masses and classes, that 
we are apt to lose sight of the fact that all masses and classes 
—so called—are composed of individuals, and that, as the in- 
dividual prospers, to that extent are the interests of the com- 
monwealth advanced. 

We should recognize that all reforms, whether along po- 
litical, social or commercial lines, spring from the individual 
and the finality of all credit rests with the individual consumer 
—the ome who makes use of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. 

In discussing credit we too frequently view it in its abstract 
form, and fail to consider it in its bearing upon the individual. 
It would, therefore, seem that a study of this phase of the 
subject would be productive of much interest and profit, not 
only to credit men, but to merchants generally, as I have yet 
to find that there has ever been raised a single question as to 
the methods to be employed in the extension of this form of 
credit. 

All enduring structures must rest upon substantial founda- 
tions, and if individual credits are not upon a secure and con- 
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servative basis, the ill effects will be felt by the retail mer- 
chant, the jobber and the manufacturer. . 


The evils from which the mercantile community suffers seem 
to me to be due, not so much to a lack of money or capital, as 
to the lack of an intelligent and proper use of credit. If we 
can inspire a healthy public sentiment in regard to all forms 
of credit, it will serve greatly to facilitate needed reforms. 

Credit is created by the desire to do business, and thereby 
secure a profit. For example: A is well and favorably known 
to B as a man of strict honor and integrity. He may be a 
producer, but without ready money. He may be desirous of 
buying goods. B has the commodities and wishes to sell them; 
therefore B finds it agreeable to supply A’s wants, for a con- 
sideration of profit, upon his promise of future payment. In 
this way credit is brought into play, and its continuance is 
justified by the prompt fulfillment and faithful performance of 
all the duties and obligations imposed by the contract; but if 
too easily obtained it promotes extravagance. 

The question naturally arises, Upon what basis should in- 
dividual credit be granted? No inflexible rule can be laid down, 
but the underlying principles of this form of credit that sug- 
gest themselves to me are character, ability, capital and pro- 
ducing power. 

Individual credits, properly dispensed, call for the exercise 
of diplomacy, mature judgment and eternal vigilance, and one 
should be especially conservative in extending liberal credits 
on the luxuries of life. For instance, where a customer might, 
without criticism, buy a $500 house-furnishing goods bill, he 
might very properly be refused a credit of $300 for purchases 
made in the dress goods department. 

The good customer, though unreasonable and unjust in his 
demands, must be retained. It is the man who pretends to be 
good, and is not, who must be refused and avoided. Tact in 
this, as in other departments of business activity, is indis- 
pensable. 

Many merchants trust out their goods indiscriminately and 
sustain losses that handicap them in the payment of their 
obligations to the wholesale dealer, and the resultant ill effects 
are communicated all along the line of credit, reaching finally 
the manufacturer and his creditor. Therefore, if we can build 
a better basis for individual credits, the whole commercial edi- 
fice will be strengthened, with benefit to all concerned. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the granting of individual 
credit is one of the most delicate and important questions upon 
which the merchant has to pass, I believe that very few retail 
merchants, if called upon for an opinion as to the basis of 
their credits, couid give a specific or intelligent answer. 

The average retailer throughout the country needs educa- 
tion in this and kindred lines, and he should be brought to 
realize that it is to his interest to follow some well-defined sys- 
tem of granting credits. He will often “size up” a man on 
the spot and sell him a bill of goods without even knowing the 
party’s full name, or, relying, perhaps, on his supposed ability 
to judge something of his means or affairs because he is an 
acquaintance, he will trust him without any investigation as 
to his financial worth. 

Some retailers, I find, have not taken stock for years, be- 
lieving it to be unnecessary, because, as they say, all they 
have on their shelves belongs to them. Others do not even 
keep books. Careful attention to details and a thorough sys- 
tem of bookkeeping are prime factors in determining a mer- 
chant’s success. If he is careless in his methods, he is likely 
to find his customers tardy in meeting their bills. 

If the retail merchant would only change his method, as- 
certain the cost of conducting his business and the profit on his 
sales, keep his books in such shape as to enable him to know 
at all times whether he was making headway or losing ground, 
he would be in a position to adopt corrective measures when 
necessary and avoid the shoals and rocks that would other- 
wise bring disaster upon him. 

Some good wholesome educational work seems to be in 
order, and where the jobber or wholesaler finds that a retailer 
to whom he is selling his goods has extended credit beyond 
prudent limits, compared with his own resources, although it 
be to persons of large means, he should confine him to the 
shortest possible terms, and force him into a system of mak- 
ing quick collections, for the nearer a retailer reaches a cash 
basis, the better will be his position. If he pays cash for his 
goods, he is not likely to sell them on any other terms, and 
when he does give credit, he will exercise more care in its ex- 
tension. 

If the wholesale houses will give their retail customers the 
benefit of their wide experience, knowledge and counsel as to 
the best business methods to be adopted, it will be of mutual 
profit and advantage. So long as retailers pay their bills with 
ordinary promptness, the wholesaler has no occasion to inter- 
fere, but when they become slow he is compelled to look over 
the situation, and in nine cases out of ten retailers will plead 
in extenuation of their tardiness that some of their own cus- 
tomers owe them large bills, which they are unable to col- 
lect. How needful it is, therefore, that all unknown quantities 
should be eliminated, and that a painstaking investigation 
should determine the character, financial strength and integ- 
rity of every credit risk. 

Considerable strategy must be used at times to secure in- 
formation touching individuals supposed to be possessed of 
large means, and who are so reticent abeut their affairs that 
it is not deemed prudent to ask questions. You would be sur- 
prised to learn that some of the richest and most substantial 
houses in the larger cities will seek for data through the in- 
strumentality of janitors of apartments, butchers and trades- 








a 
people generally. Perhaps information thus gleaned is Not al. 
ways of value, but at the same time such people hear ang q,. 
things of which it is important that the dispenser of individ 
credits should have knowledge. The question may be aed 
why are such methods resorted to, and the only answer tha 
can be given is that retailers are fearful of making too A. 
inquiries direct and driving away trade that is a source A 
profit to them. These practices should not be necessary an 
prejudice against giving information on the part of individuals 
will be overcome by proper educational work, just as reluctane 
to give information on the part of borrowers is being removed 
by the requirement of signed statements. 


During the past few years we have been suffering, 
from the failure of business firms and corporations, but from 
the straining of individual credit, which, in my opinion, has 
been responsible, in a large degree, for the prevalent unsatis. 
factory conditions in business affairs. Many people have bee, 
living beyond their means, and since the panic of 1890, eg. 
pecially, individual credit has been extended far beyond its 
normal limits; as a result, the whole line of credit has been 
disturbed, and the slow undermining of the foundation hay 
gradually weakened, and finally destroyed, many of our nobje 
institutions of trade and commerce. We have been passing 
through an era of extravagance that has been more pronounce4 
than that, perhaps, any other period in our history. The credit 
structure has been reared upon faith and supposition, rather 
than upon tangible property and financial strength. 

The Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon testified: “Living beyond their 
means is the ruin of many of my neighbors. They can harily 
afford to keep a rabbit, and must needs drive a pony andj 
chaise.” 

Individual debts, in the shape of book accounts for mer. 
chandise and for professional services, are more difficult to col. 
lect than any other forms of indebtedness, because of their 
large number and the comparative insignificance of each single 
account, which renders it less likely that the details will be 
come known to the public, and this feeling of security infv- 
ences the individual seeking credit, and increases the prob- 
ability of his account growing beyond conservative limits. Very 
few retail dealers have the courage to discontinue trading with 
a customer who does not pay promptly. They are seemingly 
unable to break off the habit of extending long credit to old 
patrons. 

Something should be known regarding 
sources and character of each debtor. Information respecting 
business men can be secured with comparative ease, but in 
the case of professional men and those living on incomes the 
problem is not so simple. Therefore references should be re- 
quired in all cases, and they should be looked up with great 
care, for the reason that, while the first purchase may le 
small, the account, once opened, may increase in importance 
without attracting attention. If the customer is buying goods 
on credit from other sources, inquiry should be made as to 
whether his payments are satisfactory. Where real estate is 
owned, some specific data as to its value should be gathered. 
After the investigation is completed, and all the available in- 
formation is at hand, a credit limit should be carefully fixed, 
and beyond this point the account should not be permitted to 
pass, until it is ascertained by further research that the in- 
creased line can be safely extended. 

A retail credit man should know when to say no, and 
should have the force of character necessary to say it; more- 
over, he should make the refusal in a way that will give no 
offense. 

Many people, especially those who are wealthy, are very 
negligent about paying their personal bills, and tradesmen and 
professional men are obliged to carry them longer than should 
be necessary, thus entailing upon them heavy losses of interest 
and profit. 

It is a conceded fact that frequent settlements between 
debtor and creditor contribute to better profits in all lines of 
trade; whereas laxity in making credits and collections is the 
direct cause of a large proportion of the failures of retail mer- 
chants throughout the country. ; 

A well-known writer on political economy says: “It is 
difficult or impossible to always follow strictly the excellent 
financial maxim ‘Pay as you go,’ but the next best thing 's 
‘to go and pay.’ ”’ 

In pursuing my investigation of this subject, I consulted 4 
large number of merchants in different parts of the country, 
and I find it almost invariably their experience that the slowest 
customers are those who could most easily pay cash. It is 
almost impossible to collect from them. 


The custom of allowing people of means to suit their own 
convenience in making payments has gradually grown, until it 
it seems to me that a reform should be instituted, and they 
should be taught that the mere fact that they are possessors 
of wealth does not entitle them to exceptional privileges, to 
the detriment of those not so fortunately situated. 

It has been truly said that the period covered by the last 
three years has been the “rich man’s panic,” and many of the 
wealthy people have allowed their accounts to run past-due. 
The flagrant abuse of credit and confidence at their hands 
should be corrected. They think nothing of making 4 trip to 
Europe, or out of town, leaving unsettled their accounts with 
their butcher, grocer and tradespeople generally, who fear t0 
bring the least pressure upon them, as they usually take the 
greatest offense when asked to meet an obligation that may, 
perhaps, have been long past due. 
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It would no doubt surprise many in this audience to learn 
the names of some standing high in business and social circles 
who are dilatory in meeting their personal bills. 

In talking with a representative merchant of New York 
gome time since, he stated that he could not understand why 
it was that so many rich people were negligent about paying 

rsonal accounts, and, to use his expression, “allowed their 
pills to run 80 eternally slow.’ When their attention is di- 
rected to the status of the account, they will often affect to 
teel very much insulted. They cannot, apparently, bring them- 
gelves to realize that a debt contracted in this way is a just 
one, and as worthy of prompt payment as any other business 

igation. 
= eat me relate two or three instances that came under my 
observation of the wrongs inflicted by the rich upon those 
in more humble circumstances, who could ill afford to be de- 
prived of the use of money justly their due. 

X is a poor dressmaker living in New York, who worked 
for Z, a wealthy woman. Z paid X $50 on account, leaving a 
balance of $100 due her, and shortly afterward sailed for Eu- 
rope, where she remained for six months. In the meantime 
X, deprived of the $100, was unable to meet her rent and other 
obligations, and suffered much humiliation and inconvenience. 
When Z returned from Europe she paid X, without even an 
apology for the delay. 

A, a poor seamstress, working for a dollar and a half a day, 
was employed by one of the leaders of New York society, 
whose name is associated with most of the season’s great social 
functions and charities. In many ways she was kind to this 
seamstress, sometimes giving her cast-off garments; but she 
was thoughtlessly unkind about paying her for her services. 
The rich woman could not understand why this servant should 
demand her wages, and, consequently, discharged her. 

M is a well-known physician in Brooklyn. He has treated 
a wealthy family, residing on one of the most fashionable 
avenues in that city; but for a year his bills remained unpaid— 
not even noticed. Finally he made an appeal to the lady of 
the house on one of his calls. “Doctor, please be patient with 
me,” she said; “my husband has given me money for that bill 
three different times, but I used it for shopping, and am afraid 
to tell him. I will try to pay the bill, little by little, out of my 
allowance.”” Meanwhile the physician is worried about his own 
bills, because of the selfishness of this woman. 

In illustration of the way credit is sometimes extended, I 
will give you an example: D is a retail butcher, doing a large 
business. E represents a family well to do, who dress in the 
latest mode, attend the theatre, drive on the boulevard and 
entertain lavishly. Their orders to the butcher are liberal, and 
they are particular about getting the best cuts and tenderest 
birds. Although they occasionally pay a little on account, the 
end of each month finds the unpaid balance increased. The 
butcher does not refuse to serve the family, because he fears 
he might lose both the money and the customer. The account 
continues to grow. When D’s patience is finally exhausted, 
and he intimates that he would like to have the bill liquidated 
in full, E goes to another butcher, repudiates his indebtedness 
to D; the other butcher welcomes him as a customer, and E 
still keeps up style, and no doubt continues to roll up bills 
with other dealers. 

Very often an account that has run for some time becomes 
dificult of collection merely because the debtor, whose moral 
sensibilities may be none too acute, feels he is asked to give 
something for nothing, especially when the goods bought on 
credit are worn out or consumed, and there is nothing in sight 
for the money he is expected to pay. 

One should insist upon the payment of all bills in strict ac- 
cordance with the terms of sale, and no necessary expense 
should be spared in forcing the wealthy delinquent to a settle- 
ment. He may take umbrage and withhold his patronage, 
but, in my judgment, accounts that require extra effort to 
collect are not desirable. 

I would lay special emphasis upon the importance of re- 
tailers rendering their bills promptly, as such a practice will 
undoubtedly insure better collections, and will also have the 
= of educating their customers as to proper business meth- 
ods. 

I have in my mind a prominent mercantile house in one 
of the large cities of the United States, which, a few years 
ago, became embarrassed, simply because they trusted people 
from whom they were not able to force collections. Their 
credits were loosely managed generally. They were also dila- 
tory about sending bills for goods charged, which promoted 
extravagance among their customers, and led the concern 
into a position from which they were unable to extricate them- 
selves. Their trade was with a class of people supposed to be 
Wealthy and fully able to meet their en'gagements, but it trans- 
Pired that they were mistaken in their estimate of their re- 
sponsibility. Systematic investigation would have revealed this 
Weakness and saved them from ruin. 

Some merchants, who are disposed to be conservative, are 
influenced by the fact that, although the prospective customer 
aiready has a sufficient number of accounts for the income he 
is receiving, if they decline to extend him credit he will feel 
that his honesty has been questioned, and will make complaint 
against the house. On the other hand, there are people who 
Will not permit anything to be charged on account, and, under 
no circumstances, will they allow their names to be entered 
on the books. They are indeed indignant at the suggestion. 

Extreme care should be exercised in trusting people of nar- 
Tow means, dependent upon moderate salaries, that are re- 
Cived with a regularity that renders continuous credit un- 





necessary, for the mere fact that they are seeking credit, ex- 
cept in rare instances, is evidence that they are living beyond 
their means. Extravagant habits are a more prolific source 
of loss than dishonesty, and, of course, should be discouraged 
as much as possible. 

Credit should always be refused to those who spend their 
income before it is earned, and the man who drinks to excess 
or gambles should not be allowed to buy goods on the promise 
of future payment, notwithstanding family connections and 
other considerations, which often play altogether too important 
a part in crediting. 

Many houses will very properly insist upon guarantees, if 
} nos en responsibility of the applicant for credit is in 

oubt. 

Some large houses decline to enter upon their books the 
accounts of those who have no substantial property or real 
estate investments; while others are very glad to accept as 
customers those who hold good salaried positions. In the latter 
case, of course, it is well to ascertain if the customer’s ability 
is such that he will retain his place. There is no dount that 
there are many instances where retail credit can safely be 
predicated upon a man’s ability, earning capacity and honor, 
One can, with a comparative degree of safety, trust an honest 
man of limited resources, if he is possessed of those traits of 
character that inspire confidence in his ultimate success. The 
only contingency in this case is that he may be overtaken by 
some misfortune, such as sickness or loss of employment. It 
‘s a recognized fact that people in moderate circumstances are 
usually more punctual in meeting their obligations than the 
wealthy. 

All honor to the man who pays his debts. He is entitled 
to the confidence and respect of his fellow-men. Like the 
“Village Blacksmith”: 

“His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns what’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 


In order to ascertain just where credit begins, I made some 
investigation among people of very limited means, and thus 
»btained an insight into the operations of this economic prin- 
iple in its elementary stages. I found by this research that 
the poorer people enjoy little or no credit. As a rule, they do 
not seek it, for the reason that they know, perhaps, that their 
application would be refused, as the merchant always has to 
onsider the possibility of their being out of work. When they 
have reached this extremity, have used all their savings, and 
have drawn out of the penny provident savings bank the few 
pennies their children may have had, their only resource is to 
pawn their goods, and thus in the large cities the pawnbroker 
yften becomes the poor man’s banker. There are some poor 
families, however, who do secure credit in a limited way, and 
settle their bills weekly, or whenever their wages are received. 
In extending credit to the wage-earner one must, of course, look 

) to his honesty than to any other qualification, and so 
long as he has employment he will generally pay promptly, 
as he is forced to economize, and dreads running behind. The 
mechanic who earns from two to four dollars a day, and is 
steady and industrious, makes a desirable customer. His pur- 
poses are honest, and he inspires confidence. Bulwer Lytton 
says: “If a good face is a letter of recommendation, a good 
heart is a letter of credit.” 

Among the very needy people are found those who are 
termed the inefficient poor. They lack capacity, having in fact 
only about 50 per cent. of the ability possessed by persons en- 
joying moderate means, and this deficiency largely regulates 
their circumstances. Even in this stratum of society a man’s 
record determines whether he shall be assisted. The laggard 
and the drunkard are alike rejected, but the honest man is 
given a chance of rehabilitating himself, and it was for this 
‘lass that such a noble organization as the St. Bartholomew’s 
Peak Association was founded in New York city. 

A review of this whole matter convinces me more and more 
of the value of character. It is, to borrow a line from Emer- 
son, “nature in its highest form.” 

It is surprising to learn how people of practically no means, 
living in crowded districts of large cities, will attempt to 
manufacture credit, not for the sake of obtaining the neces- 
saries of life, but to gratify a strange desire to overreach a 
tradesman. There are in these localities the greatest kiting 
of notes and swapping of checks dated ahead. In other words, 
they practice the abuses of credit that exist, to some extent, in 
recognized business communities. 

Evolution in business, which has produced new factors in 
mercentile circles in the way of department and cash stores, is 
likely before long to revolutionize individual credits, which, I 
believe, are destined, especially in the larger cities, to diminish 
each year, and, when given, to extend only over a very short 
period of time, not really for the ordinary purposes of credit, 
but simply to serve as a convenience in making purchases. 

The drift in the retail line at present seems to be in the 
direction of closer terms, and it is now generally considered 
that an account that is not settled in thirty days is not de- 
sirable; whereas, years ago, retail merchants carried on their 
books a great many credits that ranged from six months to @ 
year. In some quarters there is an apparent tendency to do 
away with the credit system entirely and reduce retail trade 
to a cash basis. 

The question of competition in business is one that all 
departments of trade must: meet, and the retailer who grants 
credit must recognize existing conditions and regulate his prices 
to meet those offered by dealers who sell for cash. Under these 
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circumstances, unless his credits are made under a safe and 
well-defined system, and his business is conducted on an eco- 
nomical basis, his success will be problematical. 

As a rule, no incentive is offered by the retailer in the 
way of discount or reduction in prices for cash or prompt 
payment of bills. If he would offer a concession for prompt 
cash, it would work to his advantage, by indicating who are 
his best customers, and at the same time providing him with 
cash with which to discount his bills. 


The question as to whether or not there should be a dif- 
ference between credit and cash prices in retail stores is one 
that I feel will receive considerable attention in the near fu- 
ture. The large retailers do not admit that any difference ex- 
ists now, but there are undoubtedly some instances where a 
man who buys on time and is tardy about settlements has to 
pay more for his purchases than the one whose means and 
disposition lead him to liquidate his indebtedness at the time 
of the purchase. Of course, it would be very confusing to 
have two sets of prices in the same establishment, but I under- 
stand this is successfully done to some extent abroad. 

Some small tradesmen do not send out bills promptly on 
the first of the month; consequently, they have great difficulty 
in securing the money due them, which operates to their dis- 
advantage with those from whom they make their purchases. 
It naturally leads to the impairment of their credit, and may 
finally accomplish their ruin. 

In some communities the custom is in some instances to 
take notes in payment for retail purchases, and it seems to 
me that this is an abuse of credit. Some time ago I heard of 
@ man who gave his note for his Winter’s supply of coal. This 
indicates financial straits that ought to cause a retailer to 
be extremely careful as to the extent to which he gives credit 
to such a customer. 

If the large retailer sells for cash, he will be able to pay 
cash for his purchases, and avail himself of discounts, which 
are a very important item where competition is keen. He will 
then be in a position to offer his merchandise at figures that 
will attract custom, and be able to sell it much more readily 
than his competitor who sells on credit. He will also save 
the expense of the maintenance of a credit department, en- 
tailing the employment of a force of bookkeepers and collectors 
necessary to carry on its work. Furthermore, he will avoid 
the losses from bad debts that are necessarily incident, to a 
greater or less extent, to the general extension of credit. While 
it is true that the losses sustained on retail credits are not, as 
a rule, very heavy, they are nevertheless felt with the present 
narrow margin attending mercantile transactions, and, more- 
ver, a large amount of capital can be tied up in slow ac- 
counts. 

To show the advantages to be derived from conducting 
business on a cash basis, especially in large transactions, a 
little article—a silver-back hairbrush—owing to competition, 
has been reduced in price to $4; from this price there is a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. for cash. The small retailer is generally 
unable to avail himself of this cash discount, so the brush 
costs him $4. An order for 3,000 of these brushes was recently 
filled for a large department store at a net cash price of $3. 
The manufacturer, to be sure, did not make much, but he was 
able to keep his plant in operation during the dull times, with 
the certainty of receiving his money, which came to him all 
at once. The department store could retail these brushes at 
$3.90 each and make 30 per cent. profit, and yet, you see, the 
brushes would be sold for less than the cost to the small 
retailer. They were only able to do this by handling their 
business on a cash basis. 

The advantages of the cash system, however, are not all 
with the merchant. He shares them with the consumer, who 
is able to satisfy his wants cheaper, and is spared the tempta- 
tion of living beyond his means, which is always placed be- 
fore him where credit is too easily obtained. 


It is to be said, however, in favor of the credit system, that® 


the customer is likely to become more or less attached to the 
store where he has an account, and to purchase all his sup- 
plies that it can furnish. He will also be inclined to trade 
beyond his requirements, which will result in temporary profit 
to the merchant, provided he is certain to receive his pay, 
though extravagance in any form should not be encouraged, 
and is not a desirable habit for a customer to acquire. 


This system also saves a great deal of time and annoy- 
ance to the customer in waiting for change, by making it 
possible to pay in one sum the bills for a considerable period 
of time. 

The merchant who gives credit may do a very extensive 
business, and appear to be enjoying the fruits of prosperity in 
good times, and he will doubtless succeed in handling a larger 
volume of trade than the one selling for cash; but when a 
panic comes and a depression sets in, and the incomes of his 
debtors are depleted or entirely suspended, he will in many 
instances be forced to the wall, while the cash merchant, who 
Gid not owe anything and had no one owing him, will con- 
tinue his business as usual, and wiil probably make more 
money twice over than he lost by not selling on credit when 
times were favorable; but even if the credit merchant suc- 
ceeds in weathering the storm, his books will bear unmistak- 
able evidence of financial wrecks left in its wake, which will 
be painfully apparent when he requires money to meet his 
maturing obligations and replenish his stock. 

Judicious credits are of incalculable benefit; but I think 
that in retail lines they should be carefully restricted. It seems 
to me that the merchant who brings his business nearest a 
cash basis will eventually find he is the most prosperous. 
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It is difficult for those who live in large cities, where peo. 
ple are paid for their labor weekly, semi-monthly or monthly 
to judge of retail credits in smaller towns, where conditions 
are essentially different. 


In farming and manufacturing districts credit is, in many 
instances, a necessity. Take, for example, a farmer owning a 
large tract of land, but without money to enable him to tip 
it. He desires, say, to sow it with wheat, which, perhaps, he 
may have to purchase. While he is preparing for the crop 
it is necessary for him to have a line of credit, as he has to 
wait for a number of months for the returns from his harvest, 
While the crop is growing he must live, and, perhaps, main. 
tain a family. Comparatively few farmers can cultivate their 
farms and pay cash for everything; and, if no credit were 
extended, they could neither purchase nor produce anything, 
But credit, even in this case, must be kept within the limitg 
of prudence, and the farmer should not be trusted $500 when 
he is only entitled to $100. 

There is a great hue and cry being raised throughout the 
country against department stores, on account of the intenge 
competition which they offer. Some people are in favor of 
having them abolished, and we have all, no doubt, recently 
observed the movement on foot in various States to restrict 
them by hostile legislation. Some practices of these large de. 
partment stores are certainly open to criticism. For instance, 
they will sell goods as leaders for a specified time at or below 
cost, thus fixing the prices for the many other retail stores 
in their own and neighboring cities. This often happens in 
the grocery line in particular, when a department store which 
sells such staples as sugar, flour and coffee will dispose of 
them for cash at lower figures than those at which the ay. 
erage retailer can purchase them. They do this to attract 
customers to their store and to sell them other goods at a 
profit. An instance of this kind came to my knowledge some 
time ago, where a large department store sent out buyers to 
the small towns and cities near by and purchased six or eight 
hundred cases of a well-known proprietary article, the retaj? 
price of which was twelve cents, and which they advertised at 
six cents. When a customer called, however, he found but one 
saleswoman at the counter, only one package would be sold to 
each person, and it took five minutes to wrap it up. 


Inquiry into this subject naturally leads to a few com- 
ments on another evil in the business world that has grown 
rapidly within the last few years, namely, that which is desig- 
nated as “fake advertising.”” We should all be enterprising, 
but when truth is trespassed upon in order to gain an ad- 
vantage and the real facts misrepresented and distorted, I 
think it is time that a halt should be called. A certain class 
of people believe everything they see in print, and I presume 
these advertisements are written with the object of deceiving 
just that class. But “right is right,” and I am afraid if this 
is allowed to continue without a protest, it can only result in 
evil effects upon all legitimate business enterprises which ap- 
peal to the public through the medium of advertisements. 

The department store also has a rival in the push-cart, an 
institution which some dealers in large cities would be happy 
to see suppressed, alleging that it greatly interferes with their 
trade, as these carts now transport nearly all articles of mer- 
chandise, not even excluding, I am told, second-hand stoves. 

This is only one of the many sources of competition which, 
with the department stores, some desire to abolish. The reme- 
dy, to my mind, is not in legislative action, of which we have 
altogether too much in this country, but in the retail merchant 
adapting himself to the new conditions and circumstances in 
the mercantile world, more especially in credit lines, as sug- 
gested. 

Co-operation is the key-word of successful reform, and mer- 
chants should freely exchange confidences relative to custom- 
ers, especially with a view of giving warning against those 
who are unworthy of credit. They should impart candid in- 
formation, and should not hesitate to communicate the un- 
varnished truth. . 

It is highly desirable that there should be the most hearty 
co-operation between all parties engaged in giving credit, 
whether bankers or merchants, as such a spirit, if manifested 
and carried out, would render all a great service. 

Some banks, I am sorry to say, do not investigate an ac- 
count before or when it is accepted, and, consequently, when 
they are approached for an opinion, they are at a loss to give 
satisfactory information, which operates to the disadvantage 
of the mercantile houses, which need the data to enable them 
to arrive at correct conclusions. 

Gentlemen of the ‘““New Profession,” it seems to me that 
it is our duty to exert all the influence at our command to 
assist in the education of, our customers as to proper and help- 
ful methods. Let us impress upon them, whenever occasion 
offers, that their welfare depends upon their keeping abreast 
with the times; that they should so regulate their business 
as to be able to effect prompt collections; that they shoul@ 
closely and systematically inspect their ledgers, and if old cus- 
tomers become slow the usual line of credit should not be 
allowed, unless extenuating circumstances justify it. 

Let us remember that a man must keep a clear head, first, 
last and all the time; that carelessness and business success 
are diametrically opposed the one to the other, and the man 
who doubts awakens to find that his competitor has far out- 
stripped him in the struggle for supremacy. 

I congratulate you upon the progress you have already 
made in your endeavor to establish and foster correct methods 
and principles, but much more remains to be done. Let 7” 
backward step be taken; let us press forward, and with unite 
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efforts bend all our energies to the realization of the aims for 
which this association was created, and which can only be 
attained by wise and well-directed efforts to secure the great- 
est benefits to our membership. 

If this association will work along these lines, it cannot 
fail to achieve abundant and abiding results. Through its far- 
reaching influences, commerce and trade will be placed upon 
a more secure and a more enduring basis, and be better forti- 
fied to withstand the ravages and baneful effects of panic and 

ar. 
Oe aer field of usefulness is an extended one. The future is 
radiant with promises of success, as evidenced by the en- 
thusiasm that characterizes the proceedings of this conven- 
tion and by the interest manifested in the discussion of the 
yarious questions that have been presented for our considera- 


raet us hope that this association, which is now just emerg- 
ing from the period of youth, will, as the years glide by, take 
on the strength of mature manhood. Let us have confidence 
in the belief that its influence will be broadened, that its power 
will be increased, that its mission will always be to elevate 
the business tone and standing of the merchants throughout 


the land. 


THE COMMON LAW AND THE CIVIL LAW. 








Address by Judge Alfred F. Sears, Jr., before the Law 
School of the Oregon State University, Portland, Ore.: 

“Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world: all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
jeast as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 

er power. 

en et not specially of municipal but of universal law that 
Hooker spoke, but, unless you come to the study of that science 
which is now to command your attention, your devotion, the 
lucubrationes viginti annorum, and more, I hope, fully per- 
suaded that it is a great living force, constantly working with 
ever-increasing impulse, a deep underlying body of principles 
about which clusters, indeed, the wisdom of the ages, yet sub- 
ject ever to the vivifying influences of the forces of historic 
and ethical evolution, you may, indeed, achieve some measure 
of success; you may, indeed, become somewhat versed in the 
intricacies of positive law so as in a given case to avoid the 
pitfalls open to the unwary; but you shall never have an ap- 
preciation of the harmonious beauty of justice; you shall never 
know the divine power of perfect truth; “the gladsome light 
of jurisprudence” shall never for you cast its radiant beams. 

I shall assume that you are here impregnated with the 
spirit of a true philosophy, imbued, at least in part, even now 
with that matchless devotion to duty which has characterized 
the years of activity of your chief teacher, and prepared to 
recognize the jealous insistence of worship upon the part of 
that mistress who will brook no rivals to her affections. 

I come to-night to talk to you about the law, the common 
law, the law of England; that law which we have received 
from our British ancestors as our most priceless heritage, 
which is to-day as prevailing in its influence, as broad in its 
scope, as the power which Webster could describe as “A power 
which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, fol- 
lowing the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England.”” With this mission shall I not claim 
as of right to be received in the same spirit invoked in the 
paraphrase of Sir Frederic Pollock, ““Benedictus qui venit in 
homine legum Angliae’’? 

I come with no didactic intent, but only as a preacher of 
some truths which may inspire you to drink deeply of the 
fountains rather than to rest satisfied with the rivulets. “Sed 
melius est petere fentes, quam sectari rivulos.”’ 

You are fortunate in living in a great educational epoch. 
This age in which yon live is such; as marked as that it is a 
time of unwonted material, industrial and scientific develop- 
ment. The hunger and thirst after knowledge, the self-deny- 
ing, severe, personal discipline, the unwillingness to rest con- 
tent with knowledge except at the sources, are recognized by a 
beneficent flow of wealth in the channels of a higher educa- 
tion. 

Speaking of the American colleges, Prof. Bryce says: 
“While of all the institutions of the country, they are those 
of Which the Americans speak most modestly, and, indeed, de- 
precatingly, they are those which seem to be at this moment 
making the swiftest progress, and to have the brightest prom- 
ise of the future.” 

And here, in this Western land, upon the shores of the Pa- 
cific, where a short time since were but the outposts of civili- 
zation, have we not institutions which emphasize the exist- 
ence of the condition which permitted these hopeful auguries? 
It is well to regard them with becoming modesty, yet may no 
omission upon our part lessen the promise of the future. 

The common law has been described by Sir Edward Coke 
a “Nothing else but reason.” * * * “The law, which is 
Perfection of reason,” he says. With this we may not agree, I 
Would rather regard it as something containing the elements 
of eternal life, subject to eternal growth, possessed of the ger- 
minating and vivifying principles which shall prefigure, indeed, 
&perfect fruition, but prone ever to the influence of the 
Processes of a constant evolution. 

Thave not time to-night to stop to consider of its sources, 
though this of itself invites to an interesting and instructive 





discussion. This common law is a body of principles, hoary 
with antiquity, gradually developed by regular, orderly and 
logical processes. Its learning cannot be acquired by any 
method of memorizing. No magic shall suffice to possess it 
otherwise than by becoming thoroughly saturated with the rea- 
sons upon which it is based. Let me be understood. Annually 
the courts governed by the common law decide thousands of 
cases. To attempt to discover the subjects of which they treat 
would exhaust the powers of any one man. To read a very 
small part of these cases would apparently involve one in a 
labyrinth of inextricable confusion. And yet, contrary to a 
popular impression, these many decisions, instead of being a 
cause of confusion, a source of disorder, are only so many 
aids to a discovery of the beautiful harmony of the system. 
Many years ago it was said that, though the points decided 
run into the hundreds of thousands, the principles upon which 
the law is based are few. “The law does not consist,” says 
Lord Mansfield, “of particular cases, but of general principles, 
which are explained and illustrated by those cases.” And so: 
it is that the student seeks to acquire a knowledge of these 
principles. How this may best be done I will not stop to in- 
quire—whether by oral instruction and recitation, by the read- 
ing of approved treatises, or by the study of leading cases 
which illustrate and confirm; or by a method which shall em- 
body the best results of all of these methods. I leave the ques- 
tion to your instructors, whose immediate duty it is to resolve 
it. But this I. must insist, that, whatever methods may be 
employed in securing results, they must all look to an inquiry 
into, they must all go back to seek, what has been decided by 
the courts. The great principles of the law are found in the 
decisions. Under our system, the law—and you will under- 
stand I am not now talking about statutes—is discoverable 
only in the decisions. However lectures, discourses, treatises 
of learned writers may aid, it is only as they may point you 
to the great leading cases. These are the landmarks which 
discover the geography of that country in which you are to 
become travelers. By mastering these leading cases, you be- 
come masters of the logic of the law, of its grounds, of that 
distinctive “legal reason”’ to which Sir Edward Coke alludes. 
Now, these many decisions to which I have referred, which 
would, by their number, appall the uninitiated, are really only 
so many illustrations of the existence of these eternal prin- 
ciples in manifold forms, varying, indeed, to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of business, the multiplied affairs of life, the 
discoveries and applications of science. They recognize the 
fundamental truths. The applications of science in this coun- 
try have been marvelous. Man has apparently dominated the 
forces of nature. He has commanded them to do his bidding, 
and they have obeyed. He has utilized the expansive power of 
steam, and by its aid has annihilated time and space. More 
successfully than King Aeolus has he clipped the wings of the 
winds of the ocean, and he has overcome the laws of gravita- 
tion upon the land. Mountains have parted wide at his bid- 
ding. He has evoked the powers of the innermost recesses of 
the earth to furnish forth the instruments of his will. Not 
content with this evidence of his apparent omnipotence, he 
has soared into the heavens, subdued the lightning to be his 
servant, and by its aid with matchless art made sentient the 
inert metal, and essaying almost divine power, saying, “Let 
there be light,” converted the darkness of the caves of the 
Cimmerii into the pure effulgence of the noonday sun. 


Yet, behold the power of eternal truth! Countless decisions 
relating to the railroad, the telegraph, the electric light and 
the other discoveries of science fill the volumes of reports; in- 
numerable treatises upon the law of those special subjects 
lead the shelves of law libraries. Yet, were a lawyer, con- 
temporary with Coke, Lord Bacon, or even Ranulfus de Glan- 
vile, to enter to-day into the contests of our forum, he would be- 
hold, in the most of the causes, the invocation of rules and the 
application of doctrines fully recognized in the earliest record- 
ed judgments of the common law. 

And so you see how essential it is to seek the sources of 
knowledge. Indeed, to clearly explain an ordinary deed of 
conveyance of modern times, to comprehend the full import 
of the terms therein used, a knowledge of the real property 
law of feudal times is indispensable. ‘““‘We have, indeed,” says 
Sir Frederick Pollock, “preserved antiquated forms, but we 
preserve them because every clause and almost every word 
carries a meaning settled by modern decisions. A policy of 
marine insurance is to our current maritime law somewhat as 
a text of the praetor’s edict to a title of the digest built upon 
it. And this does not prevent further development. The courts 
cannot contradict what has been settled as law, but the power 
of taking up fresh material is still alive, as we have been as- 
sured by high authority in England within the present genera- 
tion.” 

But it is not only the annual outpouring of a torrent of ju- 
dicial utterances, tending to clarify rather than obscure the 
stream, which is so remarkable, as the effect of the separate 
existence of the numerous cOmmon law courts, in district juris- 
dictions, England and her possessions, the States constituting 
the American Union, the National, or Federal, courts all pour- 
ing the results of their learning into the vast volume of juris- 
prudence. Yet, notwithstanding the diversity of interests, the 
effect of climate, environment, national bias, above all, the 
repellent force of legislative enactment—though the determina- 
tion of a sister court is without binding effect—the consensus 
of views expressed by these tribunals is irrefragable evidence 
of the harmony of the system, of the immutability of an his- 
toric evolution—of, in short, the scientific and philosophic basis 
of the common law 
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The sages who preside over the courts of Westminster 
Hall; the judges of exceptional ability and learning who sit 
in the courts of that vast country which borders the northern 
regions of the United States; the jurists of distant Australia 
and New Zealand, who draw their inspiration from the “well 
of English (jurisprudence) undefiled;” the magistrates of India 
and the far East, whose roster has been emblazoned with the 
names of Macaulay and Fitz James Stephen; the distinguished 
lawyers who preside over the nearly fifty courts of that splen- 
did galaxy of commonwealths comprising the American Re- 
public, and the men of matchless and incomparable power 
constituting the Supreme Court of America: the cynosure of 
the judges and lawyers of the nation; the tribunal which es- 
pecially harmonizes, restrains, preserves the equipoise or just 
proportion of judicial forces and authority—these be now the 
high priests of the common law. 


And this law! Once confined within its island home, to- 
day holding continents within its grasp; vast regions in Asia, 
Africa, America, Europe, the islands of the Pacific, subject to 
its sway; from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, 
under the constellation of Ursa Major and the Southern Cross: 
recognizing no barrier in the Himalayas of the East, or in the 
Andes of the West, its beneficent sway is coterminous with 
the lands fertilized by the mighty Anglo-Saxon intellect. Peo- 
ples blest by its possession in that with it alone goes the as- 
surance of civil libert,. 

It am not unmindful of the symmetry, the artistic struc- 
ture, the magnificent completeness of the Roman law; I recall 
the obligations of the Englishman to the law of Rome; I recog- 
nize that in some branches of our law, as in bailment, and, 
indeed, in many of the relations of the law of contract, much 
of scientific precision, of accuracy of statement, is due to the 
civilian, but yet it should ever be a source of gratulation that 
poo edicts of the praetor found in Britain an inhospitable 
clime. 

The conquests made by the arms of Rome are the greatest 
exhibition of material power the world has ever seen. Nor were 
they unaccompanied by benignant influence. The method of 
nation-making which had been followed from time immemorial 
by the nations of the Orient—that is, of conquest without incor- 
poration—was discarded; in its stead Rome adopted a method 
of incorporating the vanquished peoples into her own body 
politic. From the Carpathian Mountains to the Pillars of 
Hercules, wherever the victorious legions progressed the peo- 
ples became not slaves, but Roman citizens. Roman civiliza- 
tion, art, literature, became their birthright; the plays of Plau- 
tus and Terence, the stately epic of Virgil, the rapturous odes 
of Horace, the philosophy of Cicero and Cato were theirs, and 
they became possessed of the many unquestionable benefits of 
the Roman law. But the grandeur of Rome faded, her eagles 
drooped, the lustre of her glory grew dim, the palaces of the 
Caesars became the camping ground of the vigorous barbarians 
of the north. Yet Rome reconquered by the power of her law. 
This has she imposed upon both the Latin and the Teutonic 
races of the Continent of Europe, and to-day the voice of Jus- 
tinian commands obedience in this Western land, from the Rio 
Grande to La Plata. 


We are compelled to admiration of the excellencies of the 
system of Roman private law. In symmetry of structure, in 
scientific accuracy, in homogeneity, it in many respects sur- 
passes our common law; but it essentially lacks in the homely 
and rugged virtues characteristic of our public law. There 
does not accompany it the fierce spirit of personal liberty and 
local self-government. “The essential vice of the Roman sys- 
tem,’”’ says John Fiske, “was that it had been unable to avoid 
weakening the spirit of personal independence and crushing 
out local self-government among the peoples to whom it had 
been applied.’”” The Roman method of nation-making “lacked 
the principle of representation. The old Roman world knew 
nothing of representative assemblies. * * * The Roman’s 
only notion of delegated power was that of authority delegat- 
ed by the Government to its generals and prefects, who dis- 
charged at a distance its military and civil functions. There 
was no notion of such a thing as political power delegated by 
the people to representatives, who were to wield it 
away from home and out of sight of their constitu- 
ents.” Even the system of the Roman _ Republic, 
adapted to the government of a great city, when spread 
over the world, wanting this principle of representation, 
degenerated into a despotism, and the public law of 
imperial Rome, the decrees of the Emperor, the codes of Theo- 
dosius and Justinian, whose most honored maxim was “The 
will of the Emperor is the highest law,” these constituting the 
civil law as we knew it, however congenial to the atmosphere 
of the courts of Rome and Byzantium, are altogether incom- 
patible with the nature of Anglo-Saxon freedom. Under the 
sway of the civil law, personal liberty, civil liberty, Anglo- 
Saxon civil liberty as we understand it, is unattainable. 

The past fifty years have seen a wonderful increase in a 
knowledge of the Roman civil law; scholars innumerable have 
pointed out its excellencies; acknowledgments of England’s 
debt to. Rome have been constant, yet I would impress upon 
you never to forget that the chiefest treasure brought to this 
land by our forefathers was the common law. Comparisons 
may be instituted between the two great systems that divide 
the world to the disadvantage of the law of England, but it 
must be admitted that while the one is a monument of departed 
glory, is a lifeless and alien law, the other moves with a vig- 
orous life, constantly developing with the constant develop- 
ment of a still free and vigorous people. 
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Judge Story says that the elder Adams once “emphatically 
exclaimed, when all looked to him for his opinion as that of a 
great lawyer, that if he had ever imagined that the common 
law had not by the revolution become the law of the Uniteg 
States under the new government he never would have drawn 
his sword in the contest, so dear to him were the great privi. 
leges which that law recognized and enforced.”’ On the other 
hand, John Quincy Adams, in a letter to Judge Story, uses this 
language: “The civil law, a law of wisdom, but of servitude. 
the law of a great commercial empire, digested in the days of 
Justinian and containing all the principles of justice anq 
equity, suited to the relations of men in society with each 
other; but a law under which the head of government wag 
‘Imperator Augustus, legibus solutus.’ ”’ 


The common law, strongly intrenched in its island home, 
was able to interpose insuperable barriers to the encroach. 
ments of the imperial city, yet has it been constant in develop- 
ment and expansion. The very strongest evidence of its vita]. 
ity, of its persistent growth, may be found in its power of 
absorption, even in its absorbing parts of the civil law, as] 
have before mentioned. The greatest common lawyers have 
acknowledged the great intellectual benefits to be derived from 
a study of the Roman law. The opinions of some of our most 
distinguished judges have received illumination from this 
source, and no one pretending to any knowledge of jurispru- 
dence as a science can afford to ignore its precepts. Stil] | 
must insist that of late there has existed among a certain 
school a tendency to rate too high its relation to our law, as 
in the past its importance has been too slightly recognized, 

There are writers who have not hesitated to assert the 
derivation of our jury system from the laws of Rome, that it 
was adopted bodily therefrom, observing a certain likeness to 
the fiscal regulations of the Theodosian Code, though, as Free- 
man and Forsyth both point out, the jury germs, and the 
germs only, are discoverable in the Anglo-Saxon period, these 
elements continuing in full force under the Anglo-Normans, 
and finally fructifying in the institution of the jury. 

If it be not considered temerity upon the part of an every- 
day practicing lawyer (the foregoing was written before the 
author was placed upon the bench), one upon whom the con- 
stant demands of a busy profession permit but few excursions 
into the domains of the literature of the law, but few oppor- 
tunities for historical and philosophical legal discussion, to 
express any opinion upon a subject specially debated by schol- 
ars, I wish to enter my earnest protest against the Romaniz- 
ing spirit which has been growing up of recent years. That 
there may be no misunderstanding of my views, let me again 
enter distinct recognition of the many debts we owe to the 
Roman law; e. g., “The doctrine of bailments, too, was struck 
out at a single heat by Lord Holt, who had the good sense to 
incorporate into the English code that system which the text 
and the commentaries of the civil law had already built up on 
the Continent of Europe.” 

See Coggs v. Barnard, 2d Ed. Raym. R., 909, note by Judge 
Story; also Sir Wm. Jones’ work on bailments. 


Yet still the common law is great enough and strong 
enough, is so far sufficient unto itself, as not to require the 
reflected lustre and glamor of an alien law. “The fact that 


their work in its main lines has lasted to this day, and has 
stamped itself on the modern codes of not only Latin but Teu- 
tonic nations, is enough to show that it was not ill done.” 

“Only when modern admirers claim universal speculative 
supremacy for the Roman ideas and methods need we feel 
called upon to protest. In that case we must remind the too 
zealous Romanizer that the masters of modern common law, 
notwithstanding their advantages in systematic training, and 
in having a comparatively manageable bulk of material, are 
still not much nearer than ourselves to the attainment of an 
unanimous or decisive last work on possession, or ownership, 
or divers other fundamental topics.” 

Harvard lecture, 1895, Sir Frederic Pollock. 

For securing personal liberty, for developing the best ele- 
ments of manhood, in short, for nation building, the common 
law stands pre-eminent. 

Behold the republics of the South! The best blood of Goth 
aud Moor and Iberian there concentre. The chivalry, the 
valor, the spirit of self-concentration which distinguished Cor- 
tez, Las Casas and Balboa have made possible their existence. 
In the valley of the Orinoco, at the head waters of the Ama- 
zon, in the pampas of Argentina, in the fertile plains watered 
by La Plata, amid the mighty precipices of the Cordilleras, 
even above the clouds in spaces frequented only by the vicuna 
and the gallinazo, have the heroes of these nations vanquished 
the proud chivalry of Spain, the descendants of those who 
strove for Gothic freedom with Palayo and the Cid Campeador, 
trailed in the dust the banners emblazoned with the victories 
of Alexander Farnese and the unconquered infantry of Philip 
I]. and Charles V., and with the highest aspiration for freedom 
egtablished republics in form of structure modeled upon the 
great Republic of the North. Yet the patriotism and valor of 
a Bolivar were insufficient to achieve that which belonged to 
cur Pilgrim ancestors of common right. The maxim of Rome— 
“Imperatoris voluntas suprema lex’’—cast its blight over 4 land 
splendidly radiant, indeed, with all the gifts of a prodigal 
nature, but, in the absence of liberty, conspicuous only by its 
insignificance. 

Yet, in the cabin of the Mayflower, before landing, our 
ancestors drafted a charter of liberty, a ‘‘“Magna Charta of 
the West. This was an “ambrosial fruitage” of the commonlaW, 
This but prefigured the Declaration of Independence, the na- 
{ional Constitution, the constitutions and bills of rights of the 
States. 
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When the hardy men and women who constituted the 
first settlers of our own commonwealth crossed the plains they 
prought with them but little. These early immigrants, without 
wealth, without learning, with ox team and rifle for almost 
their sole possession, yet brought with them one thing which 
insured to us following after them the inestimable blessings 
of liberty, of a government of law, of a State subject to the 
Jaws and subject to naught else besides. This one thing was 
the common law, their British and American birthright. And 
go, just upon their arrival, though almost contemptible in 
numbers, they established a provisional government founded 
upon Magna Charter, the petition of right and the Declaration 
of Independence; and this before even assured that they 
were a component part of the American Republic. 

A law, then, subject to unceasing growth, expansion, evolu- 
tion, may not properly be termed “perfection of reason.” It is 
not perfect. It is not a completed structure, but as a living 
force it is something better than that. 

Codification has been a dream of the most eminent jur- 
jsts and lawyers of England and America. The mighty brain 
of Bacon not only conceived the plan of making a complete 
digest of the laws of England, but, in conformity with a prom- 
jse made to King James L., began the execution of his purpose. 
Later Jeremy Bentham, mistakenly regarded as a morose 
visionary, but, indeed, filled with a bitter antipathy to judicial 
legislation, proposed to construct a code arranged in logical 
order, setting forth its own rationale, to the exclusion of all 
other law. Yet, notwithstanding the strong advocacy of codifi- 
cation later by Lord Brougham in England, and by David 
Dudley Field in the United States, and the great weight at- 
tached to their names, it may well be doubted whether the 
problem of codification is any nearer solution. These men rep- 
resent typically logical rather than historical minds, and of 
late, stimulated by the studies of Sir Henry Maine and his 
school, attention has rather been directed to the study of in- 
stitutions, to the evolution of laws as a part of the growth of 
society, and to the aspect of natural development as opposed to 
a sudden reformation by one legislative stroke. 


I hope I may be considered as speaking with becoming 
difidence when I say that with our constitutional system, 
codification, as it is understood upon the Continent of Europe, 
isimpossible. Any digest of existing law or any code formulat- 
ing an entire system of law must with us necessarily be subject 
to judicial interpretation; while the civil jurist excludes in- 
terpretation by having recourse in all cases of doubt to the 
law-making power. Attempts have been made to codify cer- 
tain branches of our law, and the practical working of these so- 
called codes but serves to emphasize my position. The code of 
evidence adopted in this State is a clear, logical digest of the 
existing rules of that subject. It is admirably stated and treats 
apparently of all the law distinctively applicable to that sub- 
ject. Every rule is incorporated which could properly be said 
to belong thereto. It possesses undoubted value as a ready 
guide to the principles commonly invoked in the introduction of 
testimony, yet it has never been found that the questions 
usually arising for debate before the judges have been by its 
aid eliminated, and the reports of our Supreme Court still 
contain the customary discussions of the rules of evidence. Let 
me illustrate: Section 828, Oregon code, contains this language: 
“The party producing a witness is not allowed to impeach his 
credit by evidence of bad character, but he may contradict him 
by other evidence, and may also show that he has made at 
other times statements inconsistent with his present testi- 
mony.” Now this seems sufficiently clear, and in a trial at 
nisi prius it was argued that the plaintiff having called a cer- 
tain physician whose testimony proved different from his prior 
statement to him, he should be permitted to show that “he (the 
doctor) had made at other times statements inconsistent with 
his present testimony;” but the Supreme Court held on appeal, 
and properly so, that this right to impeach one’s own witness 
was authorized only upon condition that the party be sur- 
prised by the evidence, that is, that he be not informed in ad- 
vance of its character, that the testimony be material, and, 
they might have added, that it be prejudicial. Langford v. 
Jones, 18 Oregon 307. 

In other words, the court says that the code of evidence 
containing a statement of the common law is yet subject, as 
any statute, to the principle of interpretation. 

Oregon, too, has adopted a code of criminal law which 
the Supreme Court holds contains an exclusive enumeration 
of crimes, and a code of criminal procedure; yet our reports 
bristle with decisions interpreting, construing, defining the 
effect of, and marking the limits of the application of these 
Statutes. Indeed, one result of adopting this declaration of 
trimes has been that upon the principle of expressio unius ex- 
tlusio alterius, a rogue has occasionally been able to plead that 
the act by him committed is not found in the list of crimes, 
legislative action not being sufficiently omniscient to include 
every transgression. And I well remember the case of one who 
successfully pleaded that the Legislature had not thought fit to 
punish the act of forging a signature to a certificate of stock of 
& corporation. j 

The tendency of the law of all the English race is, if unim- 
peded, toward uniformity. An eminent English lawyer, before 
quoted, could say recently that he felt more at home in the 
company of a body of American students of law than in Scot- 
land, such is the common bond that knits the disciples of the 
common law. The strongest barriers against the action of this 
centripetal force are diversity of legislation with its obvious 
attendant ills. Fortunately the danger from this source is 
recognized and Is receiving the attention of lawyers and states- 
men. I believe it is not an idle dream to look forward to a 
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more complete unity of the jurisprudence of our half a hundred 
States. I believe that a purer science, a more altruistic phil- 
osophy and truth, the handmaid of law, already herald the com- 
Ing of this day. I behold even now a more perfect, a more 
beneficent union of the States. Is it too much to hope for a 
more perfect oneness of the English race under a common law, 
a common religion and a common liberty? 

Y ou, young gentlemen, in becoming apostles of this science 
are taking upon yourselves a weighty responsibility. As the 
future lawyers, judges, and legislators of our beloved Com- 
monwealth, you have a solemn duty to perform. Welcome 
truth, from whatsoever source; be true to yourselves, true to 
your convictions, true to the traditions of the common law. ‘ 
hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the which 
as men, of course, do seek to receive countenance and profit, 
s® ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornameint thereunto.”—Bacon 
Maxims. 

“This, above all: to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 








THE REPUBLIC’S STRENGTH. 


JUDGE EMORY SPEER ON THE AMERICAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


Following was the last lecture of the term, delivered by 
Judge Emory Speer of the United States Court to the law class 
of Mercer University, Ga.: 

Gentlemen of the Law Class: Our lecture this evening will 
be restricted to the consideration of the eighteenth and last 
clause of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution. You have ob- 
served that this entire section is devoted to a consecutive enu- 
meration of the powers of Congress—in other words, to the 
specific grants by the people to the National Legislature. Had 
the framers of the Constitution remained in the same temper 
with the framers of the articles of confederation, this enumera- 
tion would have been regarded as sufficient, for the latter in- 
strument forbade the exercise of any powers by the Govern- 
ment not expressly granted—that is to say, not granted in the 
letter of that compact. But the statesmen of that period had 
no mind to form another union to have it crushed by contempt 
at home and opprobrium abroad because it wanted the power 
to enact laws appropriate to enforce its authority, and to com- 
pel obedience to them when made. Hence it was that to re- 
generate, beautify, and, it may be, make immortal that abortive 
weakling, the offspring of State sovereignty run mad, the 
“league of friendship” gasping for the vitality the State had 
withheld, it was essential to impart the powers we shall now 
consider. These powers are expressed in this clause. It pro- 
vides: ‘The Congress shall have power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

There is, perhaps, no clause in this noble instrument which 
has more strongly fostered the growth of the country, or will 
be more vital to its rapidly increasing people, and the innum- 
erable questions of government our modern development pro- 
pounds. It has been from the first the subject of acrimonious 
disputes, and is even now the occasion for political and judicial 
controversies. We are not here concerned with its political, 
but with its legal, effect. In previous lectures we have in- 
stanced how utterly ineffective was the confederation without 
this power. It purported to confer certain main essentials 
of government upon the United States, but a grant of power 
is a nullity unless means to enforce it are also granted. The 
old argument, hostile to this clause, is that when a question 
of the power of Congress arises the advocate of the power must 
be able to place his finger on words which expressly grant it. 
This argument, says Mr. Justice Miller in ex-parte Yarborough 
140 U. S. 658, is “often heard, often repeated and never assented 
to by this court.” It is indeed impossible, for the reason that 
in the Constitution general expressions merely can be used, 
and, had it been attempted to express all of the derivative 
powers of the Government, the instrument might have been 
as voluminous as the statutes enacted to make its principles 
effective. It would have been equally impossible to have ex- 
pressed all the restrictions on the national power. 


A SETTLED PRINCIPLE. 

We may not, then, in the light of modern jurisprudence 
fail to perceive the significance and value of this clause as a 
settled principle of our Government. It does not, as some may 
have believed, purport to confer upon Congress the powers 
of general legislation. It is carefully restricted both by the lan- 
guage of the clause itself, and by a multitude of decisions, to 
legislation essential and appropriate for carrying into execu- 
tion the powers vested in the Government of the United States 
or in any department or officer thereof. You have clearly un- 
derstood that the Government of the United States -possesses 
no general powers to legislate relative to the local concerns of 
the people such as are exercised by the Legislatures of our 
States, or by the Parliament of Great Britain, or by other leg- 
islative bodies of foreign countries, which are vested with im- 
perial or general authority, and at the same time with the 
police power and other powers relating to local government. 
The powers of our Government are limited, but so comprehen- 
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sive and important are the topics to which they extend, they 
are nevertheless great and, in so far as they are expressly 
granted or are necessarily implied, they are sovereign. Not 
only is this true as to the supremacy of the national law, but 
it is also true that these laws are operative on every foot of the 
soil of every State and Territory. Said the Supreme Court of 
the United States in ex parte Siebold, 100 U. S. 371: “We hold 
it to be an incontrovertible principle that the Government of 
the United States may by means of physical force, exercised 
through its official agents, execute on every foot of American 
soil the powers and functions that belong to it. * * * It 
must execute its powers or it is no government. It’ must ex- 
ecute them on the land as well as on the sea, on things as well 
as on persons. And, to do this, it must necessarily have power 
to command obdience, preserve order, and keep the peace, and 
no person or power in this land has the right to resist or ques- 
tion its authority so long as it keeps within the bounds of its 
jurisdiction.” 

This language, which was uttered by Mr. Justice Bradley, 
was reiterated by Mr. Justice Miller in the famous case, in re 
Neagle, 135 U. S., p. 1. The opinion of the Supreme Court was 
mot unanimous. 

JUSTICE LAMAR’S OPINION. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller and the late Mr. Justice Lamar, 
whose renown as a man and a Georgian is dear to our people, 
dissented. These eminent jurists were presumed to adhere to 
those principles of strict construction of the Constitution, which 
tend to minify the powers, which such jurists as Mr. Justice 
Miller and Mr. Justice Bradley assert to belong to the United 
States. While this is true, Mr. Justice Lamar, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, used the following language: “Many of the propo- 
sitions advanced in behalf of the appellee (Neagle) and urged 
with impressive force, we do not challenge. * * Nor do 
Wwe question the general proposition that the Federal Govern- 
ment established by the Constitution is absolutely sovereign 
over every foot of soil and over every person within the na- 
tional territory within the sphere of action assigned to it, and 
that within that sphere its Constiution and laws are the su- 
preme law of the land, and its proper instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment can be subject to no restriction and can be held to no 
accountability whatever. Nor, again, do we dispute the prop- 
osition that whatever is necessarily implied in the Constitution 
and laws of the United States is as much a part of them as if 
it were actually expressed.”” In the presence of such explicit 
utterances from these illustrious jurists of different schools, 
he would be a bold man who would deny or question the su- 
Dremacy of the laws of the United States, framed within its 
Scope and purview to execute the express or implied powers of 
the Constitution. “Let the end,” said Chief Justice Marshall, 
“be the legitimate; let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion, and all means which are appropriate which are plainly 
adapted to the end and which are not prohibited, but are con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the instrument, are con- 
stitutional.” It follows, of course, that enactments of Congress 
or the action of officers or departments of government not 
within the scope of the Constitution are null and void. 

At this point a question of tremendous importance has been 
much discussed; it is 

THE FINAL INTERPRETER. 


Who are the final interpreters of questions involving the 
Constitution? This is indeed a momentous inquiry. History 
affords many instances where the absence of a final and de- 
cisive arbiter of disputed questions of government has re- 
sulted in revolution, with the resulting horrors of war, and the 
change of institutions. The people of the United States may 
felicitate themselves that a number and variety of questions 
affecting the existence of the nation itself have been peace- 
fully and finally settled by the methods of constitutional arbi- 
tration our organic law affords. The separation of power into 
three principal departments, the legislative, the executive and 
the judicial, has rendered necessary a threefold power of arbi- 
tration which is in large measure, but not in all cases, final. 

This seems to have been inevitable. The distribution of 
power having its exercise in the first instances with the princi- 
pal functionaries of these departments, makes it essential 
whenever a question not previously settled by competent au- 
thority is presented for each to determine for himself how it 
accords with the Constitution. Thus the President will deter- 
mine an executive question, a member of Congress will decide 
whether a proposed bill is justified by the Constitution, and 
these decisions, whenever they are within the exclusive control 
of the Presiderit or of Congress, or when they are exclusively 
of a political character, may be revoked only by the department 
deciding them. For instance, there is no power anywhere to 
interfere with a decision of Congress to declare war, or to ap- 
propriate money, or to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
or to propose amendments to the Constitution by the requisite 
majority, nor may the power of the President and Senate to 
make treaties when they have been ratified be questioned. And 
yet these several functions may actually be performed in a 
manner wholly outside the purposes of the Constitution. The 
constitutional corrective for such wrongs is the vote of the peo- 
ple at the next appropriate election. The decision of the Execu- 
tive as to the constitutionality of a measure has been found to 
be at times practically irrevocable, even after the decision of 
the Supreme Court had pronounced otherwise. 


OLD HICKORY’S VETO. 
In 1832 President Jackson vetoed the bill to recharter the 
Bank of the United States, declaring it to be unconstitutional, 
when the Supreme Court, through the illustrious Marshall, 
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had held it to be constitutional, but the unchallenged Presence 
of hundreds of national banks throughout the country at the 
present day, demonstrates that the people have sustaineg the 
court and reversed the Executive. Again, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, President Lincoln, commenting on the Dred Scott deci. 
sion, uses this language: “The candid ‘citizen must confess 
that if the policy of government upon vital questions affecting 
the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the instant they are made in ordinary litigation 
between parties in personal actions, the people will have ce 
to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically re. 
signed their government into the hands of that eminent tri. 
bunal.” The views of President Jackson received the eon. 
demnation of many of the first thinkers of the time, and es. 
pecially of Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, and Prof. Samue! Tyler 
in his “Memoirs of Chief Justice Taney,” who rendered the 
Dred Scott decision, does not hesitate to assail the views of 
Mr. Lincoln. As to Congress and the judiciary, Judge Cooley 
has presented, I think, the true distinction with much clear. 
ness. He writes: “The boundary between legislative and juq. 
cial power is in general clear. To declare what the law ig, jg 
the province of the latter; to declare what it should be, within 
the limits of the Constitution, pertains to the former, and when 
the question is, what are those limits, it is the duty of every 
party called upon to exercise an independent authority, care. 
fully and conscientiously, on a full consideration of all the 
light he can obtain to satisfy himself that he does not overstep 
the bounds which the people in delegating their authority to 
him have set to his power. That is safe, proper and a just rule 
for every citizen, every officer and every tribunal to apply 
wherever there is a discretion to exercise.”’” I will add that 
wherever the rights of the citizen may be affected by the con. 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality of a particular govern. 
mental act, whether it be an act of Congress or of the State 
Legislature or of an Executive or judicial functionary, either of 
the State or of the United States, if it be capable of submission 
to a court having jurisdiction, the final and common arbiter of 
the constitutional question is the supreme judicial authority of 
the courts of the United States. In such cases the final decj- 
sion of that authority is binding upon all the people, all the 
States and all the departments of the general government. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF JUDICIARY POWER. 

It is this magnificent significance of judicial power and use. 
fulness which dignifies our government over that of any other 
nation. Lord Chatham declared of the British constitution: 
“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all th 
forces of the crown; it may be frail, its roof may shake, the 
wind may blow through it, the storm may enter, but the King 
of England cannot enter; all his forces dare not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenement.” ‘“But,’”’ said Mr. Phelps, in 
his eulogy on the Supreme Court of the United States, “the 
great orator could go no further; he could not say the British 
Parliament might not enter the home of the subject. for all the 
the judges of England are powerless in the face of an act of 
Parliament, whatever it may be. It was reserved for the 
American Constitution to extend the judicial protection of per- 
sonal rights not only against the rulers of the people, but 
against the representatives of the people.” “And,” continued the 
great American lawyer, “judges will be appointed and will pass 
away. One generation rapidly succeeds another. But who- 
ever comes and whoever goes, the court remains. Strong in its 
traditions, consecrated by its memories, fortified with the 
steadfast support of the profession that surrounds it, anchored 
in the abiding trust of its countrymen, the great court will go 
on—and still go on. Keeping alive through many a century 
that we shall not see, the light that burns with constant 
radiance upon the high altar of American constitutional 

stice.”’ ‘ ; 
wd It would be impracticable to state, even in brief, the in- 
numerable advantages to the country involving the common 
defense and general welfare and other express or necessarily 
implied purposes of the Constitution secured by legislation for 


which this clause and the inherent power of the nation is the 
title and authority. To one illustration I will direct your at- 
tenton. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

You will remember that in our first lecture it was stated 
that the dream of a French empire on this continent vanished 
with the fall of Quebec, but it is true that the Frenchmen 
have never been content with that result. Sanguine and én- 
terprising they ‘have since then made two determined attempts 
to establish themselves in America. The last was the dis- 
astrous invasion of Mexico by the French armies and the en- 
thronement of Maxmillian. At first hopeful, this ambition of 
the third Napoleon perished when. at the expiration of our 
late war, the Government of the Union was moving a ‘power: 
ful army under the command of Gen. Sheridan to drive the 
French out of Mexico, when they hastily took to their ships. 
The first attempt was when Napoleon, then First Consul, ex- 
torted from the Spanish crown the retrocession of New Or 
leans and all that territory west of the Mississippi, which was 
termed Louisiana, and which, by a secret treaty, had beet 
ceded by France to Spain before 1762. New Orleans and St. 
Louis were both French settlements, as you know. | e 
Directory had made attractive offers to the Spanish King for 
the retrocession of all the western territory which the French 
had originally claimed through the discoveries of their great 
explorers. This was ever a cherished purpose with the keen. 
unscrupulous diplomacy of Talleyrand, and when the military 
genius of Bonaparte had enabled him to gather the power 0 
the French people into his own hands, he compelled the Span- 
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jards to exchange these vast and unascertained possessions for 
g trifling Italian principality. This done, American statesmen 
instantly foresaw that with the mouth of the Mississippi under 
the control of the fervid, farsighted and unscrupulous Corsican, 
who had become the embodiment of French aspirations, it 
would not be long before all of our country west of the Alle- 
nanies, watered by navigable streams flowing into that river 
would be at the mercy of an alien and antagonistic race. Mr. 
Jefferson, then President, wrote to Livingston, our Minister in 
paris, “The day that France takes possession of New Orleans 
* * * we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and na- 
tion.” We must turn all our attention to a maritime force for 
which our resources place us on very high ground, and having 
confirmed and connected together a power which may render 
reinforcements of her settlements here impossible to France, 
make the first cannon which shall ‘be fired in Europe the sig- 
nal for a tearing up of any settlement she may ‘have made, and 
for holding the two continents of America in sequestration 
for the common purpose of the united British and American 
nations.” This is extraordinary language from Jefferson. The 
enormous pressure on the Presidential mind may be seen when 
we reflect that twenty-six years before he had written the Dec- 
jaration of Independence of Great Britain and only nineteen 
years before the treaty of peace with that hostile power had 
been signed. Hamilton, whose construction of the Constitu- 
tion differed toto coelo from that of Jefferson, was equally ur- 
gent. Over the nom de plume of Pericles he wrote: “Florida 
and New Orleans must be seized. We must seize first,” he said, 
“and negotiate afterwards. A war with France may result, 
put then we can get Great Britain to aid us, and both the 
army and navy should be increased.” You will understand 
that at this time the peace of Amiens between the first Consul 
and the British Ministry had been signed, but it was easily 
perceived to be a truce rather than a settlement of the ques- 
tions ever flagrant between these rivals. Mr. Jefferson lost no 
time. In a secret session of Congress he obtained an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000, and hastened James Monroe to Paris to 
buy New Orleans from the first Consul. 


Congress was strong at the back of the President. The Fed- 
eralists favored the immediate seizure of New Orleans, but Mr. 
Jefferson's party preferred to approve his judgment and au- 
thorized him to call out 80,000 volunteers at his discretion, to 
build fifteen gunboats for the American waters, and four ships 
for the Mediterranean. Monroe was very dear to the people of 
the West and very popular in France. He had just completed 
a most acceptable term as Governor of Virginia. To him Jef- 
ferson exclaimed as he departed: “On the events of this mis- 
sion depends the future destinies of this republic.”’ 


STRICT CONSTRUCTION IN THE WAY. 


Now Mr. Jefferson and his party were, of all others, the 
strictest of strict constructionists, and tested by the Virginia 
tule of interpretation, in the Constitution there was not a line 
ora word which authorized the purchase of new territory. Mr. 
Jefferson is generally understood to have been the author of 
the Kentucky resolutions, which five years before had made 
the Legislature of that State declare that it would tamely sub- 
mit to undelegated and consequently unlimited powers in no 
man or body of men on earth, and to resolve further, that such 
submission “‘would be to surrender the form of government we 
have chosen to live under, one deriving its powers from its own 
free will and not from authority.” He was known to have ap- 
proved the famous resolutions of John Taylor of Carolina, 
which, in 1793, had declared “deep regret that a spirit has in 
sundry instances been manifested by the Federal Government 
to enlarge its powers by forced construction of the constitu- 
tional charter, which defines them, and that indications have 
appeared of a design to expound certain general phrases so as 
to consolidate the States by Congress into one sovereignty.” 
Here was a proposition to buy an unwilling people, to pay 
millions of the people’s money for a territory which would in- 
tvitably in the future transfer the centre of power from the 
old revolutionary States to a locality then inhabited by an 
occasional squatter, but. mainly by savage beasts and more 
savage Indians. It differed in principle, so far as the Constitu- 
tion was concerned, in nothing from those measures of Na- 
poleon which were daily changing the boundaries of the Old 
World. His party, with himself, Madison and Gallatin, as lead- 
ers, had maintained without ceasing that “the United States 
Government had the inherent right to do no act whatever, but 
Was the creature of the States in union, and its acts if not re- 
sulting from expressly granted power were no acts at all, but 
Void and not to be obeyed or regarded by the States.” No man 
more clearly than Mr. Jefferson saw the inconsistency of his 
a With his principles, and so he wrote to Breckenridge 
cam ug. 12, 1803, that “the Constitution has made no provision 
r+ Phot holding foreign territory, still less for incorporating 
tagithe nations into our union. The executive in seizing the 
try e occurrence which so advanced the good of their coun- 
be as have done an act beyond the Constitution.’”” He sup- 
ee that after ratifying the treaty and paying for Louisiana 
the ayant then appeal to the nation for an additional arficle to 
mation ettution approving and confirming an act which the 

e wr ad not previously authorized.” I quote his language. 
the he in the same vein to Paine, but becoming alarmed for 
Wrote Ccess of the purchase, he again wrote on Aug. 18: “I 

Ap: you on the 12th inst., on the subject of Louisiana and 
A lette ututional provision which might be necessary for it. 
roi = received yesterday shows that nothing must be said 

at subject which may give a pretext for retracting, but 





that we shall do sub silentio what shall be found necessary. 
Be so good, therefore, as to consider that part of my letter con- 
fidential.”” To his Cabinet he said: “I infer that the less we 
say about constitutional difficulties the better, and that what 
is necessary for surmounting them must be done sub silentio.”” 


AMERICANISM TRIUMPHANT. 


In the presence, however, of the nation’s danger the Ameri- 
can statesmen, as Americans have ever done, wholly refused 
to be controlled by the metaphysical subtleties of the strict 
constructionists. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, wrote to 
his great leadér: “To me it would appear that the United 
States, first, as a nation, have an inherent right to acquire 
territory; second, that whenever that acquisition is by treaty 
the same constituted authorities in whom the treaty-making 
power is vested have a constitutional right to sanction the ac- 
quisition.”” And, when Jefferson drew up an amendment to the 
Constitution, which he sent to his Cabinet, Gallatin took no 
notice of it, except to acknowledge receiving it. Robert 
Smith, also of the Cabinet, dissuaded Jefferson from “grafting 
so strange a shoot upon the Constitution.” Wilson Carey 
Nicholas of Virginia wrote him a letter which for national doc- 
trine might have come from Washington or Hamilton. Indeed, 
it Was an awful day for the theorists, who deny to the Govern- 
ment of the United States those substantial and essential 
powers inherent to the nation within the bounds of that sov- 
ereignty for which it was designed. In the debate which en- 
sued in Congress Jefferson’s closest followers trampled on the 
doctrines of strict construction, which had beem as dear to 
them as the doctrine of apostolic succession to the Pope. John 
Randolph of Roanoke had never hesitated to declare his willing- 
ness to resist by force any transgression of the Executive, Con- 
gress or the judiciary, beyond the express delegations of the. 
instrument. He now treated the Louisiana purchase as a mere 
question of boundary. He said the power to settle disputes 
as to limits was indispensable, it existed in the Constitution 
and involved the power of extending boundaries. An argu- 
ment which did not distinguish between the settlement of a 
line and the acquisition of a mighty empire. Nicholson of 
Maryland, a disciple of Jefferson, declared, ““A sovereign nation 
has the right to acquire new territory.” I quote his language, 
and he added: “The right must exist somewhere. It is es- 
sential to independent sovereignty. As it was prohibited to the 
States the power was necessarily vested in the United States.” 
Caesar A. Rodney of Delaware, who had defeated the Federal- 
ist, Bayard, appealed to the general welfare clause. Any refer- 
ence to this clause had been regarded by the strict construc- 
tionists as little short of treason, but, said the Delaware Sen- 
ator, “I cannot perceive why, within the fair meaning of this 
general provision, is not included the power of increasing our 
territory if necessary for the general welfare or conimon de- 
fense,”’ and he clinched his argument by quoting the clause we 
are now discussing, which gives to Congress authority “to make 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing power and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States or 
in any department or officer thereof.’”’ No Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat or Republican, as they were then called, questioned what 
Randolph, Nicholson and Rodney had said. Randolph, in con- 
clusion, indeed affirmed that the United States Government 
could lawfully incorporate Great Britain or France into the 
union, so far as the Constitutiom was concerned, but exclaimed, 
“We cannot, because we cannot.”” The upshot of this debate 
was that every speaker, without regard to party, recognized 
the truth that the United States had the power to acquire new 
territory either by conquest or by treaty, although no syllable 
on that topic appears in the Constitution, and Congress de- 
liberately ignored the several propositions of Mr. Jefferson to 
amend the instrument in order to ratify the purchase of 
Louisiana. 

NAPOLEON ACTS. 


In the mean time, Napoleon had determined to sell Mr. Jef- 
ferson not only New Orleans, which he had sent Monroe to 
buy, but all of Louisiana. “I renounce Louisiana,” he ex- 
claimed to Marbois. “It is not only New Orleans I cede, it is 
the whole colony, without reserve.”” The truth is that Napo- 
leon knew that war with Great Britain was inevitable, and he 
also knew that the British navy would at once add the Louisi- 
ana country to the British possessions. His determination, 
however, was very unpopular in France, and only the members 
of Bonaparte’s family dared protest. Lucien Bonaparte, in his 
memoirs, gives an amusing account of the family interview on 
the subject. Lucien himself had negoitated the treaty with 
Spain and was very proud of the fact. He was deeply morti- 
fied when his brother Joseph told him that the General had de- 
termined to sell Louisiana. Next morning he went to the 
Tuilleries, was admitted and found Napoleon in his bath, the 
water of which was opaque with eau de cologne. Finally Jo- 
seph Bonaparte came in, and Napoleon announced his decision 
to sell Louisiana and asked Lucien to say what he thought of 
it. “I flatter myself,” said Lucien, “that: the Chambers will 
not give their consent.” “You flatter yourself,” repeated 
Napoleon, in a tone of survrise; then murmured in a lower 
voice: “That is precious, in truth.” An angry colloquy en- 
sued between the brothers until Napoleon, enraged, cried “You 
are insolent, I ought’’—then threw himself violently back into 
the bath with a force which sent a mass of perfumed water 
into Joseph’s flushed face, drenching him and Lucien, who 
had the wit to quote in a theatrical tone the words which Virgil 
put in the mouth of Neptune reproving the wave, “Quos ego,” 
etc. Between the water and the wit, the three Bonapartes 
recovered their tempers, while a valet who was present, over- 
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come by fear, had fainted and fallen on the floor. Finally the 
treaty was signed. It will perhaps be centuries before its value 
to the United States can be fully appreciated. The price paid 
Was eleven and a quarter million dollars, but in addition to 
this the United States Government assumed the debts due to 
France to American citizens, estimated at three million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, making fifteen million dol- 
lars in all as the price of the purchase. “You have made a 
noble bargain for yourselves,” said Talleyrand to the Ameri- 
can commissioners, “and I suppose you will make the most of 
it.” The astute diplomatist was right. From this territory 
thus purchased the Americans have carved many noble States. 
From the vantage ground it gave they have extended their 
dominions over the wonderland of the continent to the shores 
of the Pacific and into those hyperborean regions of the north- 
west, where across the dark and restless waters of the Arctic 
Sea. the Asiatic possessions of Russia may be seen. By the ex- 
ercise of the same power, our country has acquired the Land of 
Flowers, the Riviera of the new world, the noble peninsula of 
Florida, and Texas, that imperium in imperio, whose swift ad- 
vVancement and boundless wealth challenges the credulity of 
mankind. By virtue of the same power, the daring energy of 
our countrymen, rivaling the volcanic forces which entombed 
it, have been enabled to drag forth the golden wealth of Cali- 
fornia and pour its shining opulence into the lap of America. 
These, and infinitely more than these, have been the achieve- 
ments of our people under the broad, benign and national in- 
terpretation of the powers of our Government. And our Union 
has gone onward, right onward, in its course of strength and 
glory until now it has attained that proud station among the 
nations of the world that its decision of every question which 
may arise, between the nations of the old world and the peoples 
of those northern and southern continents which Columbus 


discovered, is known to possess the force and effect of inter- 
national law, 








THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY AND THE FUTURE 
OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 





Address of John R. Wilson, delivered to the graduating 
class of the law school of the University of Indianapolis, upon 


— Federal Judiciary and the Future of American Institu- 
ons: 


Mr. President: I appreciate the high honor your board has 
conferred upon me by its invitation to speak to the graduating 
class of the law school of the university. I accepted it reluc- 
tantly, feeling my inability to meet the requirements of the 
occasion, as measured by the standard fixed by the scholarly 
and learned gentleman who last spoke on a like occasion. To 
you, gentlemen and ladies of the law school, and those who 
have honored us by their presence, let me say, that in selecting 
an appropriate theme I experienced anxiety and embarrass- 
ment. It might be pleasant to discourse upon some topic that 
would take us entirely into the charming fields of literature, 
or even along some by-path that leads to one of its pleasant 
Places. But it seemed to me that the proprieties of the occa- 
sion called for something different; something concerning those 
studies which have engaged the attention of the students of the 
law for the last year. I do not mean that the law and litera- 
ture need be enemies; on the contrary, the law never speaks to 
a better advantage than when it is clothed in the language of 
an enlightened scholarship, and never appears so attractive as 
when embellished with the fruits of a nation’s literature. 


I have, therefore, concluded to talk of that which in serious 
mood concerns us all as citizens of a great republic, and should 
interest you young gentlemen of the law school in particular. 

I invite your attention to the consideration of something of 
the Federal judiciary. It is a notable fact that the genius of 
the modern Saxon peoples has originated the two chief forms 
of the modern state, the constitutional monarchy and the rep- 
resentative democracy. To the Englishman in his American 
home, with his eclectic tastes, acquired aptitudes for practical 
administration of government, and inherent reverence for self- 
imposed laws, the world owes the latter theory. And these two 
systems reveal a successive shifting of the seat of power which 
brings into conspicuity the judiciary of the Federal scheme. 
Commencing at a given point in the history of this people, we 
find the seat of sovereign power in the king; later it shifts to 
an aristocracy, and later still, it is in a Parliament chosen by 
the people; here the transmigration of sovereignty ceases in the 
mother country; not so on this side of the Atlantic; with us, be- 
cause of a painful experience with the tyranny of parliament- 
ary sovereignty, and the consequent distrust of such a govern- 
ment, the people have declared that the seat of sovereignty 
was and is and shal! be in them; and acting on this hypothesis, 
they have framed a plan of representative federal government 
under a written constitution, sanctioned directly by the sov- 
ereign will and delegated to a Congress, a President, a National 
judiciary, the exercise of the national governmental powers. 
First, the power was in one, next in a few, and last in many, 
under a written constitution. And this fundamental Constitu- 
tion is not only a supreme law under the people’s representa- 
tives, but unto the people themselves; it is a bulwark placed by 
the solemn will of sovereignty against the volatile whims and 
sudden caprices of the sovereign. The unique feature of this 
arrangement, the fact for which there is no distinctive pro- 
totype, is the function of the judiciary. In the construction 
and interpretation of this organic law, it is set apart and above, 
independent and untrammeled, as the final arbiter in case of 
dispute. It says to Congress and to the President and to the 
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States, thus far and no farther canst thou go, 
say to the people themselves, this is a supreme 
which you must respect. By virtue of its peculi 
inherent functions, this judiciary, though under the Constit 
tion, is, in a sense, the master of the Constitution; and hie 
to keep the conscience of the people! " 

I am not here this evening to dilate upon the exalted 
of the judiciary under such a system. The mere re 
facts ought to be sufficient for you who have been study 
this jurisprudence. On this point I am like that astronomer 
who was called upon to speak to astronomers on the beauties 
of astronomy. Standing in a domed hall, with its roof painted 
like a sky at night, he simply pointed upward and said: “Be. 
hold the stars!” But I propose to say something of the future 
ef our Republic, as connected with the power and the duties of 
the Federal judiciary. 

For many centuries in the science of politics, there were 
two doctrines accepted almost as axioms concerning popular 
government. One of these was that such a government wag 
incompatible with a large territory; the adoption of the Fe. 
eral system has exploded this idea and transmuted a theory of 
long standing into a political heresy. The other conception 
not put forth with the same degree of certainty as that above 
named, involved the incompatibility of a popular sovernment 
with the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a class of the 
state; the theory being that either the majority with a right of 
suffrage would spoliate the rich, or the minority, through the 
strength of wealth, would despoil the people of their politica) 
rights. Political Cassandras have been prophesying that op 
this rock our Republic would be wrecked. Of late, the croaking 
of such has grown louder and more confident; they tell us we 
now stand Aedipuslike in the presence of this Sphinx; that with 
a face of stone it puts its riddle, which we must answer or be 
devoured. And they seem to think we are going to be de. 
voured. 

These prophecies are not new; in fact, they were hear? 
in Athens and upon the streets of Rome, and the ear of the 
student catches them above the clamor of strife all through 
subsequent history; and in our country, they have been a sort 
of “Raw Head and Bloody Bones,” to be shaken at intervals in 
the nation’s face, as best serve the purpose. “The rule of those 
who will ruin is at hand” has been the cry of some faction in 
our country since the Declaration of Independence. You may 
doubtless remember that choice bit of dismal literature penned 
by Macaulay in a letter to Mr. Henry M. Randall, an American 
citizen. Said he: “I have long been convinced that institutions. 
purely democratic must sooner or later destroy liberty or civili- 
zation, or both. I have not the smallest doubt that if we hada 
purely democratic government here, the effect would be the 
same (as in France in 1848). Either the poor would plunder the 
rich, and civilization would perish; or order and property would 
be saved by a strong, military government, and liberty would 
perish. * * * You may think that your country enjoys an ex- 
emption from these evils. I will frankly tell you that I am ofa 
very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be certain, though 
it is deferred by a physical cause.”’ Now, all such views ar 
founded on at least one grave error; they assume that there 
are two, and only two, classes in the popular government—th 
class of the few wealthy ones, the class of the extremely poor. 
The first, it is said, is ever ravenously eager to use the powers 
of government to serve its insatiate greed; the other is equally 
zealous in its endeavor to use the same powers to spoliate the 
wealthy, and reclaim what they believe to be their just propor- 
tion of property. It is submitted that these two extreme 
classes are not dangerously numerous, even if it be true that 
at times both would, like those savages described by Montes- 
queiu, be disposed to cut down the tree to get at the fruit. 
These prophets overlook the fact that, broadly speaking, there 
are three, instead of two classes in our government; they fail 
to take cognizance of and give recognition to the large, safe 
conservative middle class, out of which has come every move- 
ment that has most exalted civilization, every reform that has 
bettered government, and nearly every influence that best tends 
to preserve the moral well-being of society. And, after all that 
can be said of the material and intellectual advantages, it re- 
mains true that moral causes lie at the root of the greatness 
of nations; and to this class we must look, and upon it we must 
rely, for the stability and the durability of our Republic. (See 
Lecky’s “England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. 2, p. 2) 
The opinions, feeling and faith which move me thus to speak of 
the future have their foundation largely in the fact that the 
dangerous problems which we must encounter will find thir 
solution ultimately and practically in the application largely of 
the common law, as made and administered by the judges: 
and, particularly, by the Federal judges. These problems in- 
volve the adjustment of a political equality of men to the in- 
evitable fact of an unequal distribution of wealth. AndI wish 
to emphasize the proposition that the work of the courts in 
the future, as in the past, will demand, as a condition of sut- 
cess, the moral support which emanates from the faith of the 
people. I do not say there are no dangers. There are —_ 
dangers from class and party bias; dangers from lack of = : 
among the great middle class of the people, in the impartia rd 
of these courts. These dangers I recognize, and I Prat 
speak candidly of them, believing it to be the right and ad 
of every citizen by admonition and legitimate criticism to ¢ 

deavor to minimize such dangers. 
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yelopment is to be arrested. One of the facts of greatest sig- 
nificance in the institutional life of this people is that they 
have had a continuous national being for over fourteen hun- 
dred years; at no time in this history has the present abruptly 
proken with the past; each step forward has been the natural 
sequence of what preceded. This progress, says Freeman, has 
jn some ages been faster, in others slower; at some junctures, 
we have seemed to stand still or even slip back; ‘but the great 
march, regarded broadly, has been steadily forward; never has 
jt been seriously checked since the Teutonic conquerors first 
pegan to change Britain into England. Brave battles have 
peen fought, and blood has been spilled to maintain the con- 
tinuity of this movement. Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, might each and all be written under that 
maxim, nulla vestigia retrorsum. This solemn march through 
the centuries has been conservative because progressive, and 
progressive because conservative. Let me emphasize the con- 
spicuous fact of continuity of national life in this history. Here 
you find the cardinal fact by which has been tested the politi- 
cal genius of this people. Here you discern the condition of 
progress under the law, in the capacity to adapt old institu- 
tions to new wants and altered circumstances. This progres- 
sive development has been accompanied by a correlative 
growth of the common law, and this movement of the com- 
mon law, partly an effect, partly a cause, reveals a matter of 
large interest concerning the functions, the duties and the 
responsibilities of the American judiciary. Neither the great 
charter nor the Petition of Right, nor the Habeas Corpus Act, 
nor the Bill of Rights, was given out as establishing or declar- 
ing anything new; all proclaimed with new strength, and in 
clearer voice the rights of Englishmen which were according 
to, and as old as, the common law; these were declaratory acts, 
and declaratory of the common law; and this common law was 
judge made, or judge declared law. (See Freeman: “Growth 
of the English Constitution,” chapter 2.) 


I ask you to pause a moment and consider something of 
the peculiar character and inherent nature of the common law, 
as bearing upon the progress and growth of these institutions. 
Some say the common law is an elastic system; others that it 
is a progressive jurisprudence, ever steadily growing under the 
fostering care of an intelligent judiciary; and others again de- 
clare that its principles are unchangeable, but that these prin- 
ciples are as broad and comprehensive as justice and right. 
And in this latter view, time and conditions simply reveal 
new circumstances to be interpreted and disposed of in the 
light of the unchangeable, universal doctrines contained in 
the inexhaustible reservoir of this system. So far as the pur- 
poses I have in view this evening are concerned, I care not 
which theory be accepted; in the practical outcome, the result 
is the same. In the United States, the power of the judiciary 
in dealing with this jurisprudence, if anything, is broader than 
that of the courts of Great Britain, because the accepted theory 
here is that the common law, so far as it is adapted to the 
needs and conditions of the American people, is to be recog- 
nized, and the determination, therefore, of the scope of Ameri- 
can common law is essentially in the hands of American 
judges. And it has been truly said that we have adopted 
this system as a constantly improving science, rather than an 
art, as a system of logic, rather than a code of rules. 


I call your attention to the language of Mr. Justice Mat- 
thews in the case of Hurtado v. California (110 U. S. 516): It 
is more consonant to the true philosophy of our historical legal 
institutions to say that the spirit of personal liberty and indi- 
vidual rights, which they embodied, were preserved and de- 
veloped by a progressive growth, and wise adaptation to new 
circumstances and situations of the forms and processes found 
fit to give, from time to time, new expression and greater 
effect to modern ideas of self-government. “This flexibility 
and capacity for growth and adaptation,” said he, “is the pe- 
culiar boast and excellence of the common law.” Sir James 
Mackintosh ascribes this principle of development to Magna 
Charta itself. To use his own language: “It was a peculiar 
advantage that the consequences of its principles were, if we 
may so speak, only discovered slowly and gradually. It gave 
out on each occasion only so much of the spirit of liberty and 
reformation as the circumstances of succeeding generations 
required and as their character would safely bear. For almost 
five centuries, it was appealed to as the decisive authority on 
behalf of the people, though commonly so far only as the 
hecessities of each case demanded.” (I Hist. of Eng., 221.) 
“The Constitution of the United States was ordained, it is 
true, by descendants of Englishmen, who inherited the tradi- 
tions of English law and history, but it was made for an unde- 
fined and expanding future, and for a people gathered and to 
be gathered from many nations and of many tongues.” 


And Lord Coleridge (Regina v. Foot, 48 L. T. N. 8S. 736), 
from the bench a few years ago, declared that the law grows; 
said he, though the principles of law remain unchanged (and 
it is one of the advantages of the common law), their appli- 
cation is to be changed with the changing circumstances of the 
times. Again that eminent judge, Sir George Jessell in re 
Hallet’s Estate, 13 Ch. Div. 696, in speaking of the modern 
Tules of equity, said: “It is perfectly well known that they 
have been established from time to time, altered, improved 
and refined from time to time; in many cases, we know the 
names of the chancellors who invented them. * * * Take 
such things as these, the separate use of a married woman, 
the restraint on alienation, the modern rules against perpetui- 
down to Markeby and Pollock, that has not, in unconditional 





terms, laid down the same doctrine; and Mr. Dicey, in his 
“Law of the Constitution,” affirms, in looking broadly over the 
expanse of English legal history, that the appeal to prece- 
dents in the law courts is and has been “merely a useful fiction 
by which judicial decision conceals its transformation into 
judicial legislation.” A few illustrations will make clear the 
real significance of this contention. In the reign of William of 
Normandy the majority of the inhabitants of England were 
slaves; one-half the Saxons were slaves to the beginning of 
the reign of King John; yet through the growth of the com- 
mon law, unaided by a single parliamentary enactment, Lord 
Mansfield declared in Sommerset’s case, that slavery could 
not exist on the soil of England under the common law in 1771; 
when this same distinguished judge begun his brilliant career, 
which continued for twenty-two years on the bench, there was 
no single treatise and scarcely a case respecting marine in- 
surance, bills of exchange, promissory notes, and, I might say, 
the commercial law broadly. When he retired from the bench, 
the system of law constructed by him on these subjects was 
almost complete. And Mr. Justice Buller was able to say, in 
giving judgment in the case of Lickbarrow v. Mason (2 T. Re- 
port, 63), that Lord Mansfield “may be truly said to be the 
founder of the commercial law of this country.” 


Do not misunderstand me, when I thus speak of the elas- 
ticity and growth of the common law, including equity. I do 
not mean to intimate that the law of precedents, correctly 
understood, is not to be recognized here. Even in equity, which 
had its origin in the deficiencies and in part to the narrow and 
technical adherence to precedent at law, the chancellor’s con- 
science is a judicial conscience, and prior decisions are looked 
to as a matter of course for guidance in present litigation. It 
may be true that, even down to a time later than the reign of 
Elizabeth, some chancellor may have agreed with Vaughn, 
Chief Justice, who, speaking as late as the twenty-second year 
of the reign of Charles II., in Frey v. Porter (1 Modern, 300), 
expressed his astonishment at hearing precedents cited in mat- 
ters of equity; and it may be true also that Selden, in his Table 
Talk, was not joking when of equity he said, that it was a 
roguish thing, and “is according to the conscience of him that 
is chancellor. ‘Tis all one as if they should make his foot the 
standard for the measure we call a chancellor’s foot. * * * 
One chancellor has a long foot, another a short foot, a third an 
indifferent foot. It is the same thing in the chancellor's con- 
science.” Nevertheless, after the Restoration, beginning with 
the chancellorship of the great Nottingham, thenceforward we 
know that this conscience was not the personal conscience of 
the judge, but a judicial conscience, almost synonymous object- 
ively with good faith, thus indicating a standard of civil rights 
and expediency combined, based upon general principles and 
limited by established doctrines; and these doctrines of equity 
are to be sought to the extent that they may be found in pre- 
cedents; doubtless to-day, with a multitude of cases illustrative 
of the legal application of these doctrines, a precedent can be 
found by diligent search for the guidance of the court in most 
cases. Yet it remains true that Nottingham and his successors 
made these rules, and further, these rules and doctrines of 
equity, as revealed in the adjudged cases, inherently and es- 
sentially exhibit such latitude of scope and flexibility and plas- 
ticity of character that, after all, inevitably leaves the chancel- 
lor with a power, if not of legislation, certainly serving the 
function of legislation. It remains as Pomeroy says of equity, 
that its very central principles, its foundation upon the eter- 
nal verities of right and justice, its resting upon the truths of 
morality, rather than upon arbitrary customs and rigid dog- 
mas, necessarily gives it a character of flexibility and permits 
its doctrines to be enlarged, so as to embrace new cases as they 
constantly arise; and it has, therefore, as an essential part of 
its nature, a capacity for orderly and regular growth, a growth 
not arbitrary, according to the will of individual judges, but in 
the direction of its already settled principles. It is ever reach- 
ing out and expanding its doctrines so as to cover new facts 
and relations, but still without any break or change in the 
principles or doctrines themselves. (1 Pomeroy’s “Equity Ju- 
risprudence,” sec. 59; see Lord Hardwick’s letter to Lord 
Kames, “Park’s History of Chancery,’ pages 501-6.) 

A homely figure, suggested by Mill, illustrative of the whole 
doctrine, may be found in the effort, successful, too, strange 
as it may seem, of a boy who begins life with a suit of clothes, 
and grows to manhood, continuously insisting on wearing that 
suit of clothes; band after band has been broken, but as the 
rent widened, without removing anything, except what might 
drop off of itself, the suit is darned or patched with fresh law, 
gotten from the nearest shop; when the seat wears out a new 
seat is sewed in, and so it goes, in the end giving us not a beau- 
tiful thing to look at, yet an easy fitting, comfortable suit of 
clothes to him that wears it. 

I hear some one saying, you have overlooked the other 
organ of law-making, the Legislature; I recognize the function 
of legislation; it proceeds swifter, but after all that is said of 
lawmaking through a representative Legislature, a critical in- 
vestigation will find that the largest body of the important 
rights is not and with great difficulty can be made to depend 
on mere legislation. And very little comfort is afforded to the 
thoughtful, patriotic citizen by the legislative history of our 
assemblies, State and national, during the last twenty-five 
years. But even conceding that legislation accomplishes much, 
yet the acts of the Legislature are to be administered by the 
courts with all that is signified by the rules of construction and 
interpretation. There is a saying that “Stronger than he who 
makes the laws, is he who can construe them for a long time.” 
And it is not so much, after all, upon the enactment of laws 
and the solemn declarations of charters, as upon the wise, hon- 
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est and efficient administration of law, that the rights and 
privileges of citizens depend. And nothing so thoroughly con- 
firms the utter futility of legislation in a certain class of mat- 
ters as the title of some of these acts which read, “An act to 
amend an act, entitled an act, to amend an act,” and so on, con- 
fessing how helpless the Legislatures are in a large class of 
matters. 

Add to this that every bill of rights in every American con- 
stitution is practically a declaratory act of the common law; 
that largely speaking every constitution and every statute as- 
sumes the existence of this common law, and all are to be read 
in the light of its history and its jurisprudence. I am not going 
too far, then, in saying that to the Federal courts with a uni- 
form national system of equity jurisprudence, a uniform na- 
tional common law governing all mercantile relations and 
torts, and with a national constitutional jurisprudence—to these 
courts, with such a comprehensive jurisprudence, we must look 
for the final interpretation and solution of the questions which 
will most seriously involve our future peace and welfare. As- 
suming this to be true, permit me to direct your attention to 
some of the dangers attendant upon the work of these courts. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE JUDICIARY IS IN THE FAITH 

OF THE PEOPLE. 

We must have among the plain people, the great middle 
class, a deep-rooted, all-pervading sense and indubitable con- 
viction of the impartiality of the judiciary. This moral sup- 
port is indispensable to the enduring efficiency and complete- 
ness of the judicial function. Without this there cannot per- 
manently prevail that reverence for law, that domination of 
legalism so indispensable to the successful administration of a 
popular government. This Republic cannot exist without this 
abiding faith in the absolute fairness of the judge, for it is the 
arbitrament of the court to which we look in lieu of force. 
We have accepted as an axiom the doctrine which is at times 
almost forgotten, that the first condition of liberty is the estab- 
lishment of some higher principles of action than fear; history 
and experience had taught the founders that. governments 
which rest on force alone must always be more or less arbi- 
trary and tyrannical. It follows that the condition which de- 
mands often recurrence to strenuous force to maintain au- 
thority, though it be disguised by a decree or judgment of court 
which calls to its aid the soldier with his musket, admonishes 
the thoughtful citizen that either a wrong exists somewhere, 
or that a dangerous condition of sentiment prevails, and either 
view must be construed as the harbinger of an approaching 
storm. 

The people have trusted the Federal judiciary; the people 
understood thoroughly, and obviously it was their intention to 
depart from what may be called the democratic principle in 
establishing the Federal courts; in their creation and organiza- 
tion, our people surrendered, for the time being, all immediate 
power over the formation, tenure and compensation of these 
courts, thus intending to give to them an independence which 
practically places the judges on their honor. This intention, 
thus formulated and thus actualized, ought to signify an in- 
finite deal to the judiciary. The people have come near realiz- 
ing Burke’s idea: “Whatever is supreme in a State ought to 
have, as much as possible, its judicial authority so constituted 
as not only to depend upon it, but in some sort to balance it. 
It ought to give a security to its justice against its power. It 
ought to make its jurisdiction, as it were, something exterior to 
the State.” 

It must be remembered that the courts have no control 
over the sword, nor of the purse of the nation; neither the 
army nor the treasury is at their command. It was said long 
ago that their power “has no guards, palace or treasures, no 
arms but truth and wisdom, and no splendor but its justice 
and the publicity of its judgments.” Their work, though open 
to the public, is done in the quietude of the most retired places, 
apart from the crowd, and in its doing it is almost unnoticed; 
yet the effect of their adjudications reaches out to every fire- 
side in the Republic, and comes home to the breasts of its en- 
tire citizenship. The constant companions of the judges in 
their hours of leisure and social relaxation are of the class 
which represents wealth; it is the fear of these, rather than 
the rights and anxieties of the masses of the people that con- 
stantly reach the judicial ears, lubricated by all of the beguil- 
ing blandishments of fashionable society. We know it to be a 
maxim of the history of morals, that the errors of opinion and 
the vices of nearly every man are those of the class with 
which he daily associates. Therefore, we cannot exaggerate 
the importance as well as the difficulty of getting intelligently 
together this great middle class of the people and the Federal 
courts. 

Surely, if a suspicion pervades the minds of the people, 
that the court has any class sympathies or any class antago- 
nisms or any sectional prepossessions, then the power of the 
eourt is weakened. You remember the history of the Supreme 
Court, from the date of Marshall’s death until the end of the 
war; a gradual conviction was being formed through these 
years, that the slavery sentiment dominated this tribunal; 
and when the Dred Scott decision was rendered, and the Court, 
after saying that it had no jurisdiction of the plaintiff, yet 
went on and decided that the Missouri Compromise was un- 
constitutional, immediately there arose a protest from’ all over 
the nation, and from that time forward the prestige, the dig- 
nity and the power of the court went down, until, in Merri- 
man’s case, the Chief Executive of the nation snapped his 
fingers in the face of the Chief Justice, and paid no attention 
whatever to one of his mandates! And the people sustained 
the President! 
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In the struggle between organized wealth and individual 
rights, the courts, as the final arbiter, should so acquit them. 
selves that the people will understand and feel that the pro- 
tection to persons cannot be separated from the protection to 
property and property rights; that where the rights of the 
person are not safe, there the rights of property are insecure. 
that there can be neither prosperity nor progress where either 
is uncertain. To this end, every suitor, though he may come 
from a log cabin, should feel that his rights are as safe ag 
those of any other suitor, though that other may be at the head 
of the wealthiest corporate organization oh the continent 
Whenever the courts rise to the heights of a complete realiga. 
tion that due process of law enfolds impartiality as one of its 
vitalizing principles, and that justice is the greatest interest 
of man on earth; that in her temples, man and his rights ag 
citizen will be protected equally, fairly and impartially, then 
there can be not the slightest doubt about the faith of the 
people in the courts, and the moral support to the courts from 
the people. Napoleon, one of the greatest of modern intellects 
and one who could have been the greatest of modern states. 
men, in his old age, looking back over his career, solemnly ag. 
severated that “There is no power without justice.” 

There seems to be a point in governmental arrangements, 
with all their checks and balances, where trust can only re. 
pose on honor. We are told that when a Greek citizen desireg 
to emancipate his slaves, in view of the incapacity of the 
parties to make a binding contract with each other, the master 
contracted with Apollo of Delphi, and bound himself with sure. 
ties to the god himself, that no man should disturb the free. 
dom of the slave thus emancipated; and should the former 
master or his heirs seek to disturb the title, they were wrong- 
doers, not against men, but against the gods themselves. 

THE JUDICIARY AND PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Lecky, in the history of European morals, calls atten. 
tion to the incontrovertible fact, that men, particularly little 
men, narrow-minded men, are unduly prone to associate opin- 
ions with character; as a result, these think meanly of the 
character of those whose opinions are not in accord with their 
own; this is inevitably true in politics and religion. Some men 
are given to disparaging the character of others, solely upon 
the ground of a difference of religious creed; and there are 
Democrats who distrust the character of men who have ear- 
nest belief as Republican partisans, and there are Republicans 
who entertain similar opinions concerning the character of 
those who are Democrats. Party government has undoubtedly 
its advantages, and it has some serious disadvantages; and 
one of these disadvantages is found in the fact above noted, as 
applied to the selection and duties of judicial officers. How- 
ever sound in character and in learning a judge may be, if he 
owes his selection to a political party, there are those of the 
opposition who will never be willing to give him credit for 
what is due him. At the restoration of the Stuarts, that great 
and good man, Sir Matthew Hale, wrote down, among his rea- 
sons for not accepting judicial preferment under the then ex- 
isting conditions, that every engagement in a public employ- 
ment carries prejudice to whatsoever shall ‘be said or done to 
the advantage of that party that raised a man, as if it were 
the service due to his promotion; so the thing, says he, be 
never so just, it shall carry no weight but a suspicion of de- 
sign or partiality. (Hargrave’s Law Tract, Preface, p. 19, note.) 
But even after making full allowance for the opinions of these 
few, there still remains a difficulty in adjusting the machinery 
or party government to the choice of non-partisan judges. 
Take a man of large ambition, morbid desire for office, with 
an acute intellect and great ingenuity, and to these add an 
earnest partisan temperament; such a one finds that he can 
easily agree with either side so that it is often said that it is 
not difficult to anticipate his future from his past opinions. 
The history of the American and English judiciary proves, be- 
yond all dispute, that there is a gross incompatibility between 
the political and judiciary character; and union here is an 
unnatural association. One-half of the reproach of the Eng- 
lish bench, historically speaking, is found in the inconsistency 
of the bench and the “woolsack,”’ using the latter term broadly. 
From 1600 to 1688, if we can believe the records of English his- 
tory, the courts and the whole profession of the law in that 
country seem to have been thoroughly demoralized and cor- 
rupted by party influences. Old Andrew Marvel tells us how 
the kings of that era acted through the infamous lawyers, 
and declares that what standing armies, parliamentary bribes, 
oaths and wickedness could not effect “was more compen- 
diously acted by twelve men in scarlet.” The judges are 
pictured to us as thieves “cum privilegio regioe majestatis, 
who bought justice by wholesale and sold it by retail.” 
(“Park’s History,” p. 127.) Laud was noted for his efficiency 
in the manipulation of judges, and it was his custom to send 
to these for their opinions beforehand. Sir John Finch was 
rewarded with the Lord Chancellorship because of his infa- 
mous conduct in extorting the decision in favor of ship money. 
He it was who drew up and propounded to the judges the 
question on this subject, and demanded an answer favorable 
to the crown. He was one of the judges; and “After many 
solicitations with promises of preferment to some, and high 
threats against others whom he found hesitating and doubt- 
ful,” he got the desired answer. Such conduct gave him an in- 
defeasible right in those days to the great seal. He it was 
who declared that his majesty’s kingly resolutions were suf- 
ficient as a guide to him, and he shamelessly avowed from the 
bench that a resolution from the Council Board would always 
be sufficient ground for him to make a decree in chancery. 
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I need scarcely say in this presence, that no judge in Eng- 
jand or in America has achieved a lasting, honorable name who 
has listened to aught save the voice of law. To put it affirma- 
tively, every chancellor and judge speaking the English lan- 

e, who has earned an earthly immortality, whose name has 
received high commendation from the impartial historian, has 
peen sung in song, and cherished by the traditions and litera- 
ture of the profession, had at times to bare his arms in de- 
fance of the power to which he owed his office. The Earl of 
Nottingham, in 1673, accepted the great seal and entered upon 
the performance of his duties as Lord Chancellor; he it was 
who builded broadly the foundation of the present system of 
equity jurisprudence. Of him, Blackstone steps aside in his 
stately commentary upon the lawsof England to say, that he was 
a thorough master and zealous defender of the laws and con- 
stitution of his country; that he was endued with a pervading 
genius which enabled him to discover and pursue unswervingly 
the true spirit of justice. Pressed and importuned was he at 
frst, by one of those audacious, presumptious and overbearing 
kings of the Stuart line, to bend or color justice in favor of 
kingly prerogative. In the calmness of true historic narrative, 
Burnett, in the “History of His Own Times,” says that Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham “was an incorruptible judge, and in 
his court, he could resist the strongest application, even from 
the king himself.” 


Coke, as a man, is repellant. He did cruel, almost brutal, 
things as Attorney-General; but his heroic independence and 
incorruptible integrity as Chief Justice of England has re- 
deemed and exalted his name. Under a king who was a tyrant, 
and who sought to enslave the judiciary—a king who had suc- 
ceeded in maxing nearly every officer in the kingdom a trucu- 
lent, subservient, cringing creature—Coke stood with a courage 
undaunted, the champion of an independent and upright ju- 
diciary. Let me recall to your memory Coke’s conduct in the 
case of the Bishop of Winchester, on commendams. The King, 
having conceived that the matter involved in this case af- 
fected his prerogative, sent a letter to the judges commanding 
them not to proceed in the case until they had counseled with 
him; by the persuasion of Coke, the judges were induced to 
subscribe a letter in response, protesting against such an un- 
warrantd course, and declared in this that their compliance 
with His Majesty’s request would be contrary to their oaths 
and to the law of England. In a rage, King James summoned 
all the judges before him and his council, and he put this ques- 
tion to them: “In a case where the King believes his preroga- 
tive or interest to be concerned, and requests the judges to 
attend him for their advice, ought they not to stay proceedings 
until His Majesty has consulted them?” Eleven of the twelve 
judges, on their bended knees, obsequiously answered in the 
afirmative, and asked his pardon for what they had done. 
Coke, not kneeling, but standing erect, answered as a true 
judge: “When the case happens, I shall do that which shall 
be fit for a judge to do.” A noble, a brave answer; a worthy 
and proud inscription for some lofty monument erected to 
commemorate judicial integrity and judicial independence! 


It is a rule of the common law, a rule of the civil law, yes, 
itis said to be a maxim of the law of every civilized country, 
that a judge cannot be a judge in a case where he is a party; 
but the word “party” here does not require that he be 
& party to the record by name; he is a party “when 
he is interested in the suit,” and in an old case (Day v. 
Savage, Hobart, 87), it was declared that “even an act of Par- 
liament made against natural equity, as to make a man judge 
in his own case, is void in itself." The reason which gives 
vitality to the rule is that the judge ought to stand disinter- 
ested, in order to be impartial; or, as said by an eminent judge 
of England, that the law has so watchful an eye to the pure 
and unbiased administration of justice that it will never trust 
to the passions of mankind in the decision of any matter of 
tight. (See 7, Robinson’s Practice, p. 28, note.) Nor does it 
make any difference, when it comes to a pecuniary interest, 
how small or trifling it may be. It will disqualify and 
render the judge incompetent. (Pierce v. Atwood, 3 Mass. 340; 
Dimes v. Grand Junction Canal, 3 House of Lords, 1790.) Some 
years ago, the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain rendered a 
decree in a case where a corporation was the party in which 
he appeared to have a few shares of stock; on an appeal to the 

Ouse of Lords the decree was promptly vacated for this rea- 
son. And Lord Campbell declared that “this will be a lesson 
to inferior tribunals to take great care that not only in their 
decrees they are not influenced by their personal interest, but 
to avoid the appearance of laboring under such an influence.” 
(Dimes v. Grand Junction Canal, supra.) And in Egerton v. 
Bronlow (4 House of Lords, 240), Lord St. Leonards declared 
that a judge with the smallest pecuniary interest was incapa- 
ble of trying a cause, not because anybody supposed that he 
would be influenced, but because the principle is that a man 
shall not have an interest in the matter which he is to decide. 
This common law doctrine has grown; it has reached out; it 
has expanded, and it is to-day a rule, even so important as to 

formulated in some State constitutions, that a judge is dis- 
qualified when he is related within a given degree of consan- 
guinity to a party of the suit, or has been of counsel thereto- 
= and given advice concerning the matter involved in the 
qugation. And it is a general rule that where the judge un- 
ertakes to act when thus disqualified, his judgment is coram 
hon judice and void. These provisions of the law are not 
efor the protection of parties litigant, but in the interest 
0 justice; they are designed not only to maintain the purity 
ie the impartiality of courts, and thus to insure for their 

cisions the respect and confidence of the community, but, as 
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has been said, they are for the purpose also of preserving the 
judiciary “free from reproach or the suspicion of unfairness.” 


(Oakley v. Aspinwall, 3 Comstock, 552; People v. Cline, 23 Bar- 
bour, 200.) 


Is it true, let me ask, that with all men, financial inter- 
ests, kinship, and mere pride of professional opinion are strong- 
er in their perverting influences than party interests? If the 
common law was so punctilious thus in avoiding the very ap- 
pearance of bias to the end that courts might be respected and 
upheld, in an age, too, when party government as we have it 
was unknown, what shall we say of that ardent partisan who 
has given to party years of zealous labor, advice and co-opera- 
tion? When he is transferred to the bench, can he put off his 
nature, lay aside his temperament, acquit himself of his sym- 
pathies and prejudices, stand in the dry light of the law alone, 
and administer justice in that manner and with that quality 
that insures the respect and confidence of the people that it is 
the law, and nothing but the law, that is moving the court? 


I am speaking now of a peculiar temperament. I am not 
speaking of that notable type, with many judges on its list, 
who, with opinions on party politics, yet can stand neutral; 
but I am speaking of a certain temperament and type, incorri- 
gibly partisan by nature, earnest because of instinct and in- 
herent organization. Just as well might you expect this person 
to take on a new suit of skin, or a new head of hair, simply 
by transferring him from one position to another. Aesop’s 
fable illustrates the truth of this—the fable of the cat that was 
made a queen. She had been an earnest partisan against the 
party of rats and mice, and had devoted her days and nights 
in hot pursuit of them. Being transmuted into a queen, 
and decked with royal robes, she was seated by the 
side of her royal spouse upon a state occasion, when a 
mouse ran across the floor; unmindful of her dignity and her 
position, and true to her instincts, down she came from her 
throne and on hands and knees scampered away after the 
mouse. You cannot make a queen of a cat! Furthermore, let 
me add, this type of the judge may expect criticism; such ought 
to be criticized. They may clamor at the press and denounce 


it as unlicensed to find fault; but the seat of trouble is not in 


the press in these specific instances, but elsewhere. The com- 
plaint of such a judge of fault finding and of criticism reminds 
me of the fable of the cuckoo, that was commissioned to be a 
nightingale, by the eagle, the king of birds. Having such com- 
mission signed and sealed, it entered with great dignity and 
unctuous self-congratulation upon the performance of its 
duties, the chief of which was to sing and make glad the forest; 
but the other birds, in misery and consternation, fluttered 
away, stopped their ears, and, in the spirit of journalistic cri- 
ticism, denounced the singing in unqualified terms. The night- 
ingale, so-called, got indignant, flew into a rage, and appealed 
to the eagle, as the king of birds, to punish for contempt the 
treatment the singing had received at the hands of the fea- 
thered family. The eagle listened attentively to the complaint 
and the motion to show cause why the other birds should not 
be punished for contempt, and coolly said: “it is true I have 
commissioned you, born a cuckoo, to be a nightingale, but you 
must go elsewhere to remedy this trouble, for while I can com- 
mission you to be a nightingale, a true nightingale can only be 
made by God Almighty.” 


Fortunately for our Republic, few, very few, of these have 
ever found their way upon the Federal bench; yet the men who 
have been identified with political parties, and were party men 
in a sense, have been commissioned to hold these high offices; 
almost every single one in the past has been a Federalist, a 
Democrat, a Whig or a Republican, but in nearly every in- 
stance, they have been men of that large and honorable type, 
who, from the moment they drew about their forms the robes 
of judicial office, viewed and disposed of all questions submit- 
ted to them as judges in the calm atmosphere of the bench. 


CRITICISM OF THE JUDICTARY. 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that criticism is 
to be limited to the class of delinquents just mentioned; in- 
fallibility is not the characteristic of any class of’ men in any 
official position; judges have erred, and, in some instances, 
erred grossly, intellectually and morally. They are the repre- 
sentatives of the people, performing an exalted service under 
a high commission, and while there is ordinarily relief for in- 
tellectual errors, ‘by appeal, in case of inferior courts, the 
remedy for many delinquencies, and even for moral aberra- 
tions, is not complete under the provisions of the law relative 
to impeachment. The provision of the Constitution of the 


, United States, authorizing the removal from office on impeach- 


ment for and conviction of treason, bribery and other high 
crimes or misdemeanors (Art. 2, sec. 4), has been called the 
scarecrow of the Constitution; it may be better characterized 
as the sword of Goliath which is kept in the temple and 


| brought out only on great occasions. (Howell’s “State Trials,” 


Vol. XV., p. 394.) The fear of impeachment may have caused 
the resignation of some corrupt judges, and may have induced 
men wickedly inclined to be more cunning then they would 
have been. As a matter of fact, in the history of the Federal 
judiciary, successful impéachments have been had against only 
two judges since the foundation of the Government, One of 


| these, undoubtedly, was_an insane man, and the other was a 


district judge in anessee, who, after the breaking out of the 
War of the Rebellion, andertook to remain on the Federal bench 
best, and even the law is not unset- 
tled, for there is no lawyer who knows precisely the meaning 


| under the Contedcrney 5 of is a cumibrous and unsatisfactory 
‘ method of procedll t 
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of “other high crimes and misdemeanors,” mentioned in the 
organic law. 


Further, a court is the place where justice is publicly ad- 
ministered; they are not places where justice is secretly dis- 
pensed. This requirement of publicity in judicial proceedings 
signifies that the public has a right to see that those involved 
may be fairly dealt with; and we have eminent authority, 
attested by experience, that the presence of the public in the 
administration of justice tends to keep “keenly alive to a 
sense of their responsibilities and to the importance of their 
functions” those invested with the duty of passing upon the 
life, liberty and property of the citizen. Such a definition of a 
court involves the right, nay, more, it imposes the duty upon 
the citizenship of a republic, of criticising judges who do not 
discharge their duties as become judges. It has been seldom 
that the great mass of the people have united in criticising 
any court or judge; but in nearly every instance where there 
has been unanimity of opinion, the people were right. It is 
the solemn duty of every citizen, by word or deed, to assist in 
guarding and watching the spirit of justice in the community; 
he has a right to hate and to speak out upon the exhibition of 
injustice, in whatever shape it appears, whatever may be the 
form that it assumes, whether it ‘be in a flagrant and notorious 
shape, or lurks sinuously and cunningly disguised in the name 
of the verdict of a jury or the judgment of a court. It is the 
duty of every citizen to strive “for spotless, incorruptible jus- 
tice; to praise, honor and love the just judge, and abhor as 
the worst enemy of mankind him who is placed there to judge 
after the law, and who smites contrary to the law.” And criti- 
cism, therefore, wisely and judiciously administered, is a safe- 
guard and a necessary and helpful regulation of judicial con- 
duct. 


I said above, the judges have erred morally, and that this 
is true all history attests. There is a tradition that Alfred the 
Great hanged forty-four judges for mistakes of judgment and 
official corruption (‘Mirror of Justice,’ 239; I. Reeves 43), and 
Lingard is authority for the statement that Henry II. and 
Edward I., for malversation in office, cast out a large number 
of judges and confiscated their property. And we know that 
the choice of the English people of William and Mary rested 
largely upon the corruption and incompetency of the judges 
under the Stuarts, and every schoolboy accepts the name of 
Jeffreys and Scroggs as synonyms for all that is cruel and cor- 
rupt in the administration of the judicial function. In our own 
Federal judiciary history there has been nothing to compare 
with the grave conduct of these men of old England, but, dur- 
ing the first ten or twelve years, it must be said that our 
Federal judges did not appreciate the delicacy, dignity and 
importance of their office; some of these seem to have simply 
bivouacked in the judicial camp on the march to what they 
believed higher political preferment; a few delivered political 
harangues from the bench; one at least, in a memorable cam- 
paign, so far forgot the decencies of his position as to lay aside 
the ermine and enter the dust of the arena of political debate; 
and Chase, the culprit, stumped, as we speak of it, the State 
of Maryland, uttering speeches as vehement and abusive as 
gome of those that fell from the lips of revolutionists in 
France during the latter part of the last century. So violent 
and unbecoming was his language that it invited articles of 
impeachment. which were tendered to the Senate of the United 
States during the Administration of Jefferson, and he escaped 
upon the narrow margin of the difference between a majority 
and a two-thirds vote. 


Ht affords me great pleasure to say that the year 1688, the 
date of the memorable Whig revolution in England, constitutes 
the great divide which separates two distinct eras in judicial 
history: We can almost say that, prior to that memorable 
event, the student can count upon the fingers of his two hands 
the names of all the judges of Great Britain who were above 
criticism,in learning, character, dignity and conduct; subse- 
quent to-that date, the fair-minded historian can almost count 
on the fingers of one hand the men in high judicial office, in 
England and in this country, who deserved to be blacklisted 
for conduct seriously in violation of the duties of their station. 


I have endeavored to show to you that the great struggle 
between human equality before the law and organized capital 
will be adjusted largely by the courts in administering an elas- 
tic system of jurisprudence known as the common law. I 
have pointed out some of the dangers calculated to delay or 
pervert these tribunals in the discharge of their great work. 
I hope I have not said anything that will be distorted into the 
advocacy of a dependent judiciary; I believe that every propo- 
sition advanced can be reconciled with the independence of 
the courts; had I not so believed, I would not thus have spoken. 
For every citizen must agree with Chief Justice Marshall, in 
the declaration made in his old age, standing in the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention, by the side of Madison and others 
who had, in their young manhood, done so much to lay broadly 
and wisely the foundation of the Republic. Said he: “The 
judicial department goes home in its effect to every man’s fire- 
side; it passes on his property, his reputation, his life, his all. 
Is it not important to the last degree that the judge should 
be rendered perfectly and completely independent, with noth- 
ing to control him but God and his conscience? * * * [I 
have always thought, from my earliest youth until now, that 
~<A ——. ayy ~ ona —, heaven could inflict, upon an 

eful and a sinning people, was an ignorant, 
or a dependent judiciary.” ” ee 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ADMIRALTY LAlV iy 
AMERICA. 


Harvey D. Goulder of Cleveland, Ohio, Before the Michigan 
State Bar Association. 








To the theme assigned I can give but hasty and partia) 
consideration. The special character of the admiralty jaw 
makes it possible to use general facts and broad considerations 
which, if commonplace to the student of admiralty law, may 
yet, I hope, prove entertaining. 

There are indications of the existence of at least some crude 
laws of the sea from the earliest times. The most ancient ree. 
ords contain evidence of pre-existing laws, or, at least, egtap. 
lished customs and usages, but the beginning in this, ag jp 
nearly all things else, rests in seemingly impenetrable op. 
scurity, in the midst of tradition, folk lore and allegory, 

As a branch of commerce, water transportation has playeg 
a most conspicuous part in the commercial development of the 
world. No country, new or old, but furnishes the evidence of 
this in the location of its great marts of trade upon arms of the 
sea and upon the great rivers. Nowhere is it more conclusively 
shown than in our own country, where it is said by the stat. 
isticians that 90 per cent. of the city population is located upon 
the banks or at the side of navigable waters. 

The ease with which great burdens might be floated on the 
most primitive structures invited the use of this mode of trans. 
portation immediately there were such burdens to be moved, 

When the temerity of the early mariner carried him out of 
sight of the home headland, he found new fields of employment, 
The nations of antiquity, which lay contiguous to the sea, em. 
braced maritime adventures of every nature. Tyre, Carthage, 
the Phoenicians, the Greeks, achieved their greatest power by 
reason of their ships.. That was the wealthy nation which had 
= employed the ships and did the carrying and merchan. 

sing. 

With the discovery of the mariner’s compass and its utiliza. 
tion, the broad oceans became the field of maritime activity in 
peace and war. The Portuguese, the Dutch, the Spanish, the 
English excelled in the construction and navigation of ships, 
and in turn wielded tremendous power through this excellence, 
At least up to the introduction of steam as a motive power, 
a history of maritime commerce, would, in a large degree, be 
the history of the world’s material progress. There is nothing 
more fascinating in literature than the stories of the struggles 
for supremacy on the sea, which showed the importance at- 
tached by the nations to such power. No nation, save our 
own, has been content to yield without effort, not alone com- 
mercial supremacy on the sea, but almost commercial recog- 
nition. Despite the lessons of history, despite advantages and 
opportunities, our flag is almost unknown in foreign ports, where 
its visits are like those of the angels. In 1896, for instance, more 
than three thousand four hundred vessels passed through the 
Suez Canal; not one displayed the flag of the United States. 

In the beginning, we may imagine, though we may not 
prove, the timorous venturing forth, farther and farther from 
home, which brought the crude ship within new jurisdictions 
and under the operation of new customs slowly ripening into 
law. Friendly nations found it necessary and convenient to 
make concessions, to reconcile differences; allies were favored 
and retaliatory measures found place; the empire of the sea be- 
came the great desideratum; the nation whose naval strength 
gave it dominion, arrogated the right to make and alter the 
law of the sea to suit the convenience of its commerce. The 
éceans were apportioned and held under claim of dominion. 
The exclusive right to navigate and explore in certain direc- 
tions was insisted upon and battled for. Practically the whole 
western hemisphere was given in turn to Portugal and Spain. 
Tribute, seizure, search, prize, reprisal, the rights of neutrals, 
varying customs, policies of nations, whims of princes, cupidity 
of people possessed of the commercial spirit, differing proced- 
ures, necessity for speedy and convenient redress, increase of 
sea going commerce, demanded laws of a distinctive interna- 
tional character. The importance of the nearest approach to 
certainty, the alleviating of hardships, prevention of abuses, 
reconciliation of inequalities, gave rise to a number of codes 
and ordinances, some of which are striking monuments of com- 
mon sense and equity. The final consideration that while no 
nation could attain or hold complete dominion of the seas, and, 
therefore, no court of final resort could expound the laws for 
all the peoples; that there must be common navigation of the 
great highways, interchange of facilities and. reciprocity in 
courts required the sifting of customs and of a multitude of 
circumstances to make these codes acceptable to the greatest 
number of seafaring nations and broaden the minds of men in 
such matters until it could be justlysaid, “the Admiralty pro- 
ceeds by law, which considers all nations as one community 
and should not be tied down to the precedent of one natioD, 
though it were more clearly ascertained.” 

These early codes, widely separated in time, promul- 
gated by different powers in different languages, are rather 
evidences than sources of the law, and may be said to mark 
epochs in its evolution. So far as I know, there has been 1 
careful analysis and comparison of these different codes, at 
tempting to trace under modern methods the beginning and 
growth of the rules and customs incorporated into them. 
Though logic may assign a sufficient reason for some particular 
rule, yet when we consider how the needs of a primitive people 
give rise to customs, gradually taking the form of rules, which 
meet the need, and continue in use long after the ground of 
their beginning has been forgotten, and when we consider the 
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number of subjects falling within the present jurisdiction of 
gdmiralty, the antiquity of the system and the spread and in- 
crease of the interests involved, these indicate the intricacy of 
search necessary to show the real course and development of 
the maritime law. ; ; 

Disclaiming such purpose at this time, it seems only prac- 
ticable to call your attention, in the most general way, to the 
great pody of the maritime law as it came to us from the 
parent country, and to consider with more particularity a few 
lines in its development in this country, aiming rather to en- 
tertain than to instruct. 

Like the law itself, the jurisdiction and procedure of the 
early courts which administered it are veiled in the deepest ob- 
gurity. The Hans« atic League seems to have had tribunals 
even within the confines of sovereign powers, where the cus- 
toms and usages of merchants in one way or another practi- 
eally controlled the determination of maritime disputes. As 
early as the reign of William the Conqueror, ordinances or 
statutes existed on maritime subjects, and the Admiral’s juris- 
diction is said to have existed almost as early. In the develop- 
ment of English law, the rule obtained that only those are pub- 
lic, navigable waters in which the tide ebbs and flows, but over 
these and the commerce upon them, first the Lord High Ad- 
miral, and, later, the Admiral’s courts claimed, and in some 
sort, exercised, jurisdiction. There followed ordinances, stat- 
utes, charters and commissions relating in a fragmentary way 
to the subject, many of which are preserved in the “Black 
Book” of the Admiralty. The most complete was a compilation 
known as the “Laws Oleron,” promulgated by Richard l. They 
had been drawn up from existing laws and customs by order 
of his mother, the Duchess of Guienne, for regulating the com- 
mercial operations of Gascony. Other early codes, among them 
the Laws of Wisbuy, the code of the Hanse Towns, and the 
Ordinances of Louis XIV., though of no binding force, have 
always been treated with the greatest respect in the courts of 
England and America. 

It seems probable that in the early period, the Admiral 
and his distinctive court had, in theory, if not in practice, very 
broad and complete maritime jurisdiction, encroached upon 
by the privileges of the merchants’ associations, which, though 
generally composed of foreigners, for a long time controlled the 
commerce of England, and were in some instances permitted to 
hold courts of their own for dealing with questions arising on 
charter parties, general average, freight, insurance and the 
like, where doubtless were applied with more or less freedom 
their respective maritime codes. ‘ 

In practice this confined the actual jurisdiction of the Ad- 
miral and his courts more particularly to matters of quasi-pub- 
lic law, such as prize, torts, wreck, salvage, where these courts 
in turn encroached upon the special privileges of certain great 
men, resulting in the passage of restrictive statutes inthe reigns 
of Richard II. and Henry IV., which played a conspicuous part 
in the later controversies touching the admiralty and the com- 
mon law jurisdictions. 

While admiralty lawyers and text writers have been wont 
toascribe the successful attacks upon the admiralty to jealousy 
on the part of the common law judges, and Lord Coke in par- 
ticular, on the other hand it is claimed that the motive was to 
establish a broad and complete system of law which should 
embrace the whole kingdom, to the exclusion of the numerous 
local customs and conflicting, semi-independent special juris- 
dictions. It was urged in the controversy that even the sta- 
bility of English law and institutions depended upon their being 
saved from the encroachments of the civil law, and the influ- 
ence of France and Spain. The English mind was early aroused 
to the importance of trial by jury, and the admiralty, as a 
product of the civil law, found no place for jury trial. As this 
right gained in the esteem of the English people, the zeal of its 
exponents succeeded in narrowing the admiralty jurisdiction. 
The effort, which was largely successful, was to exclude many 
matters resting in contract, and all torts, occurring within the 
body of a country from the consideration of admiralty courts. 

This was a source of difficulty and embarrassment in defin- 
ing the admiralty jurisdiction conferred upon our district 
courts, under the Constitution, by the act of 1789. Before our 
independence, there had been erected maritime courts under 
the confederation, and the colonies had had Vice-Admiralty 
courts. These, in fact, exercised a broader jurisdiction than 
the English courts of admiralty, and in the controversy on this 
~ a in this country, particular instances of this were freely 
cited. 

Mr. Justice Daniel, in his dissenting opinions in the Su- 
preme Court, contended that the admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction conferred by the Constitution was that of the courts in 
the parent country when the Constitution was adopted, and 
that the precedents in the early colonial courts were valueless 
because just so far as those courts had exceeded the jurisdic- 
tion at home they had exceeded their own proper jurisdiction. 

The opposing doctrine, which in substance ultimately pre- 
vailed, amounts to this: That in conferring the jurisdiction 
the word “maritime” was added to the word “admiralty;” that 
it was not merely “admiralty” jurisdiction, referring to that 
of the High Court of Admiralty, but “admiralty and maritime” 
jurisdiction. That the framers of the Constitution, familiar 
With the practice of colonial courts, had that in mind also; 
and. not only this, they had in mind the great body of the 
maritime law, and intended to confer ample jurisdiction to ex- 
pound and enforce that law independent of the statutory re- 
strictions of England, or of any particular country. 

As was said in an early case, having entered the society of 
hations without any defining act or ordinance of our own, we 
must look to and were to be governed by the general maritime 








law, recognized by commercial nations, in all matters not of a 
local character. ‘Those of a municipal character varied in each 
nation without affecting “the general integrity of the system as 
a harmonious whole.’”’ Chief Justice Marshall said: “A case in 
admiralty does not in fact arise under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States. The cases are as old avigation itself, 
and the law admiralty and maritime as i 


is applied by our courts to the cases as?Me 
While it was not any particular co ges 
all codes and all provisions of all count ry 
but the limitation was stated by Justice Clay. w 

it is “hardly necessary to argue that the m 

so far operative as law in any country as it is adopted by the 
laws and usages of that country. * * * However fixed, defi- 
nite and beneficial the theoretical code of maritime law may 
be, it can have only ‘so far the effect of law in any country as 
it is permitted to have.” 

We early incorporated the rule that admiralty jurisdiction 
must be confined to tide waters. The reason of the rule in 
England was that, practically speaking, there were no naviga- 
ble waters which were not affected by the tide. Speaking 
broadly, this was true of the colonies. There was no steam 
navigation. Ports and centres of trade were on tide waters, 
and as the ebb and flow of the tide had limited in England, so, 
upon similar reasons and without great consideration, the 
same feature measured the limit of jurisdiction in this country. 

This doctrine, first announced by the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Thomas Jefferson, 1825, was acted upon by courts 
and legislators and accepted for years without serious question. 

Many of the States had enacted laws, the purpose and 
effect of which were to establish direct liens upon water craft 
and to invest the common law courts with authority to employ 
the admiralty remedy of direct proceedings in rem against the 
craft by name; thus, as afterward determined, practically in- 
vesting the State courts with admiralty jurisdiction, concurrent 
with the district courts. 

As the Western States grew in population, and the lakes 
and rivers began to teem with an important water-borne com- 
merce, the entire absence of that speedy and just administra- 
tion of law, which has long been styled the Chancery of the 
Seas, was seriously felt, and these States enacted similar water 
craft laws, thus extending to those non-tidal waters supposed 
to be without the Federal admiralty jurisdiction, the rights and 
remedies peculiar to that jurisdiction, necessarily enforceable 
only in the State courts. 

In 1845 Congress passed a law extending the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the district courts, in certain cases, to 
the Great Lakes and their connecting waters. 

The Constitution simply invested the United States courts 
in general terms with jurisdiction of all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction. The law of 1789, which established 
the various United States courts, conferred exclusive jurisdic- 
tion upon the District Court saving to suitors “the right of a 
common law remedy where the common law is competent to 
give it,” and the act of 1845 saved to the parties “the right of 
trial by jury,” “the right of a concurrent remedy at the com- 
mon law, when it is competent to give it, and any concurrent 
remedy which may be given by the State laws.” 

In 1851 there came before the Supreme Court the celebrated 

case of the Genesee Chief, which grew out of a collision on 
Lake Ontario. Jurisdiction of the case under the act of 1845 
was attacked upon the ground that the law was not a regula- 
tion of commerce or of its instruments, and that Congress was 
without authority to pass it. The court listened with favor 
to this argument, but put its decisions upon other grounds, and, 
deprecating the necessity for its action, expressly overruled the 
decision in the case of the Thomas Jefferson. The court said that 
the limitation of the admiralty jurisdiction to tide waters had 
been adopted without great consideration and under circum- 
stances which made that limitation a natural one, considering 
the question in the light of the then situation and requirements 
of this country; but, as the question was one of jurisdiction 
simply and the former decision had not become a rule of prop- 
erty and the change could not affect vested interests in prop- 
erty, the court was at liberty to reconsider the question. Chief 
Justice Taney said: “It is evident that a _ definition that 
would at this day limit public rivers in this country to tide 
water rivers is utterly inadmissible. We have thousands of 
miles of public navigable water, including lakes and rivers, in 
which there is no tide. And certainly there can be no reason 
for admiralty power over a public tide water which does not 
apply with equal force to any other public water used for 
commercial purposes and foreign trade. The lakes and the 
waters connecting them are undoubtedly public waters, and 
we think are within the grant of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction in the Constitution of the United States.” 

This decision made the jurisdiction of the district courts 
in admiralty to depend upon the navigable character of the 
water and not upon the ebb and flow of tide. In a later case, 
arising on Grand River in your own State, the court held those 
waters to be public and navigable waters in law which were 
navigable in fact to vessels engaged in commerce with other 
States or with foreign nations. 

The situation then was this. The Constitution granted 
jurisdiction in all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 
upon the United States courts; the act of 1789 establishing the 
United States courts conferred exclusive jurisdiction of these 
cases on the district courts, saving to suitors their remedy at 
common law. The law of 1845, in extending the jurisdiction to 
the Great Lakes and their connecting waters, had added to the 
saving clause any concurrent remedy which may be given by 
the State laws. The decision of 1851 had declared that the juris- 
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diction depended upon the Constitution and the law of 1789, but 
left the impression that it was governed by the law of 1845 in 
those districts bordering upon the lakes. Many of the States, 
under the theory of original concurrent jurisdiction, had water 
craft laws, providing a lien similar to the admiralty lien and 
investing their courts with jurisdiction, which was exercised to 
enforce this lien by proceedings in rem. For necessaries sup- 
plied to a vessel in a domestic port the State laws furnished 
the only lien. The Supreme Court had, however, stated that 
the remedy in rem was not a common law, but an admiralty 
remedy, and had even intimated that the jurisdiction of the 
district courts to employ this admiralty remedy to enforce 
maritime liens was exclusive. It is easy to imagine into what 
confusion the whole subject of admiralty law had fallen I 
wish there were time to read from some of the extreme cases. 
Original jurisdiction was held to be concurrent; the jurisdiction 
of the State courts was justified under the clause, “saving a 
remedy at common law,” and there was not lacking the claim 
that the jurisdiction of the United States courts was not only 
exclusive, but so superior that a marshal armed with ad- 
miralty process from a district court might seize and take a 
vessel away from an officer of a State court armed with similar 
process. 

It is surprising how long the questions of jurisdiction re- 
mained in doubt. It was not until 1866 that the question was 
definitely and finally decided that the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict courts to enforce even a strictly maritime lien by ad- 
miralty process was exclusive of any similar authority in the 
State courts. In that year two cases involving the question 
were decided by the Supreme Court. In one it was urged that 
the Constitutional grant of admiralty jurisdiction to the United 
States courts was not exclusive in its terms, and it was not 
prohibitive to the State courts; that if intended to be ex- 
clusive such intention must be found in some repugnancy or in- 
compatibility in the exercise of like powers by the State 
tribunals; and if not intended to be exclusive, Congress can- 
not make it so if the result would be to deprive the State courts 
of any part of their primitive jurisdiction, which was claimed 
to include these subjects 

I go at more length into this, because it was the beginning 
of the end which placed our admiralty jurisdiction on firm 
ground, so far as its exercise by the courts is concerned. Mr. 
Justice Field delivered the unanimous opinion of the court. He 
referred with approval to an early opinion of Judge Story, in 
which the position was taken that the judicial power of the 
United States is, in some cases, unavoidably exclusive of all 
State authority, and that, in other cases, it may be made so at 
the election of Congress, in which the court fully agreed. The 
court said: “It has been made exclusive by Congress, and that 
is sufficient, even if we should admit that in the absence of its 
legislation the State courts might have taken cognizance of 
these causes.”” And, saying there are many weighty reasons 
why it is so declared, the court continues, quoting from Story’s 
commentaries: “The admiralty jurisdiction naturally connects 
itself, on the one hand, with our diplomatic relations and the 
duties to foreign nations and their subjects; and, on the other 
hand, with the great interest of commerce and navigation, 
foreign and domestic. There is, then, a peculiar wisdom in 
giving to the National Government a jurisdiction of this sort 
which cannot be yielded, except for the general good and which 
one multiplies the securities for the public peace abroad and 
gives to commerce and navigation the most encouraging sup- 
port at home.” 

In the same case, the court disposed of the argument that 
the right of the State court to proceed in rem is within the 
saving clause of 1789, by saying: “That clause only saves to 
suitors ‘the right of a common law remedy, where the common 
law is competent to give it.” It is not a remedy in the common 
law courts which is saved, but a common law remedy. A pro- 
ceeding in rem, as used in the admiralty courts, is not a 
remedy afforded by the common law; it is a proceeding under 
the civil law. When used in the common law courts, it is 
given by statute.” 

This must be read with an earlier case, in which Justice 
Grier had defined the maritime lien as follows: ‘The maritime 
‘privilege’ or lien is adopted from the civil law, and imports a 
tacit hypothecation of the subject of it. It is a ‘jus in re,’ with- 
out actual possession of any right of possession. It accom- 
panies the property into the hands of a bona fide purchaser. It 
can be executed and divested only by a proceeding in rem. 
This sort of proceeding against personal property is unknown 
to the common law,2 and is peculiar to the process of 
courts of admiralty. The foreign and other attachments of 
property in the State courts, though by analogy loosely termed 
proceedings in rem, are evidently not within the category.” 

This seems to have effectually disposed of the question, and 
been acquiesced in so far as it related to the lien created by 
maritime law upon waters other than the Great Lakes. But 
at the same term, the court, by Justice Miller, stated the fol- 
lowing as clearly established propositions: That the admiralty 
jurisdiction to which the power of the Federal judiciary is by 
the Constitution declared to extend is not limited to tide waters, 
but covers the entire navigable waters of the United States; 
that the original jurisdiction in admiralty exercised by the 
district courts by virtue of the act of 1789, is exclusive; that 
this jurisdiction arising on the interior waters other than the 
lakes is conferred by the act of 1789, but the admiralty juris- 
diction exercised by the same courts on the lakes is governed 
by the act of 1845. You will remember that the act of 1845 


saved any concurrent remedy that might be given by the 
State laws. 








This last expression indicates how general was the feelj 
that the law of 1845 was a restriction and limitation upon the 
jurisdiction, and justified the State. courts in still claiming the 
right, under the saving clause of the act of 1845, to exercise 
concurrent jurisdiction in cases arising on the Great Lakes, 

Judge Longyear, of this district, in an opinion affirmed by 
Judge Emmons, decided against this view in a case which 
came before the Supreme Court in 1868. Counsel™urged the 
then recent expression referred to, that the jurisdiction on the 
lakes was governed by the act of 1845, and urged that as the 
libel and the proof failed to make a case within the restriction 
of the act, the court was without jurisdiction. 

This brought the act of 1845 and the true effect of the 
decision in the Genesee Chief squarely before the court for 
consideration, and, despite many decisions taking the contrary 
view, and its own expression ten years earlier, somewhat un. 
graciously suggested that counsel had entirely misconceijyeg 
the scope of the decision in the Genesee Chief. 

The court referred to its own expression as an intimation 
merely, and went on to say that the case in which that was 
said did not arise on the lakes, and that the remark was jp 
answer to an expression very general among the profession 
in that section of the country, and of the learned judge whose 
judgment was then under review, that the jurisdiction upon 
the rivers depended upon this act of 1845; that the question of 
jurisdiction upon the lakes did not, therefore, receive that full 
deliberation, which, in the case now before the court, was 
called for. The court having now examined the ques. 
tion with care, held that since the decision of the Genesee 
Chief the court must regard the district courts as having con- 
ferred upon them, by the act of 1789, a general jurisdiction in 
admiralty upon the lakes and waters connecting them, and 
that the enabling act of 1845, therefore, was inoperative and 
ineffectual as a grant of jurisdiction; “and, as it was an act, on 
the face of it, and as intended, in its purpose and effect, to ex- 
tend the admiralty jurisdiction to these waters,”’ the court 
could not, without utterly disregarding this purpose and in- 
tent, give effect to it as a limitation or restriction upon it 
“We must, therefore,” said the court, “regard it as obsolete 
and of no effect, with the exception of the clause which gives 
to either party the right of trial by jury when requested, which 
is rather a mode of exercising jurisdiction than any substantial 
part of it.” And the court held further than the broader sav- 
ing clause in the act of 1845, as to the concurrent remedy that 
common law is, in effect, the same as in the act of 1789, and 
is, therefore, of necessity, useless and of no effect. 

This carries the decision in the Genesee Chief, which wiped 
out the distinction between tidal and non-tidal waters, to its 
legitimate result, and left it the law of the Supreme Court that 
the maritime privilege was peculiar to the admiralty; that the 
direct proceedings in rem is an admiralty and not a common 
law remedy, and not, therefore, within the saving clause of the 
Act of 1789; that the enforcement of a maritime lien or privilege 
by a direct proceeding in rem involves the exercise of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction, which rests exclusively in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States under the Constitution and the 
law of 1789 entirely unaffected, in the lake districts, by the ob- 
solete act of 1845, with its saving of concurrent remedies at 
law. 

Running all through this controversy was a_ subsidiary 
question almost as important as any of the principal questions, 
upon which the confusion, arising from conflicting decision, was 
worse confounded by changes in one of the rules of admiralty 
practice, which the Supreme Court was authorized to establish 
and which, when established, are given the effect of statutes 
regulating procedure. 

In 1819 the Supreme Court had decided that for necessaries 
supplied to a vessel in a domestic port—that is, one of the States 
in which she is owned—the general maritime law affords n0 
privilege or lien. 

As early as 1833 the Supreme Court determined that the lien 
given by the local law in such a case might be enforced in the 
admiralty where the court had jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter of the contract. To give such jurisdiction in case of con- 
tract, it was necessary that the substantial performance of the 
contract should be upon waters within the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, and if the necessaries were to enable the vessel to perform 
voyages upon waters subject to the jurisdiction, the contract 
was of maritime nature, and over it the admiralty courts had 
jurisdiction. But if the contract was not of this character, as If 
it were made on land to be performed on land, like that of 
shipbuilding, it was not a maritime contract and its very 
nature precluded such jurisdiction. This was succinctly stated 
a few years later by Judge Storey, who, in denying the rights 
to thus enforce in the district court a State lien arising upon 
a non-maritime contract, distinguished the last case referred to 
where the State lien upon a maritime contract was entertained, 
saying of that case: “The contract was treated as a maritime 
contract; and the lien under the State law was enforced in the 
admiralty upon-the ground that the court, under such circum- 
stances, had jurisdiction of the contract as maritime; and 
then the lien, being attached to it, might be enforced accord- 
ing to the rode of administering remedies in the admiralty. 
The local laws can never confer jurisdiction on the courts of 
the United States. They can only furnish rules to ascertain the 
rights of parties, and thus assist in the administration of the 
proper remedies, where the jurisdiction is vested by the laws 
of the United States.” 

In 1844 the Stipreme Court prescribed the practice by. :h 
twelfth rule of admiralty practice in these terms: “In all suits 
‘by material men“for supplies or repairs, or other necessaries 
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for a foreign ship or for a ship in a foreign port, the libelant 
may proceed against the ship and freight in rem, or against the 
master or owner alone in personam. And the like proceeding 
in rem shall apply to cases of domestic ships, whereby the 
jocal law in lien is given to material men for supplies, repairs 
or other necessaries. 

State liens were freely enforced by the district courts until 
4859, when an amendment to that rule went into effect, taking 
away altogether the right to proceed in rem upon local liens, 
put leaving the right to proceed in personam. This amend- 
ment was adopted in December, 1858, to take effect May 1, 1859. 
In the interim, three months, before the amendment should 
take effect, a case came before the Supreme Court, which 
originated in the District Court of California, in which a local 
lien had been enforced. The Supreme Court reversed the deci- 
sion, and denied the jurisdiction of the court to entertain the 
proceeding in rem on the ground of the amendment to the 
rule, the court, by Mr. Justice Nelson, saying: “We have at 
this term amended the twelfth rule of the admiralty, so as to 
take from the district courts the right of proceeding in rem 
against a domestic vessel for supplies and repairs, which had 
been assumed upon the authority of a lien given by State laws, 
it being conceded that no such lien existed according to the 
admiralty iaw; thereby correcting an error which had its origin 
in this court in the case of the General Smith, applied and en- 
forced in the case of The Planter, and afterwards partially cor- 
rected in the case of The Orleans. We have determined to leave 
al] these liens depending upon State laws, and not arising out of 
the maritime contract, to be enforced by the State courts.” 

Whether the purpose was to withhold power to enforce 
liens upon non-maritime contracts—or to exclude from the dis- 
trict courts cognizance of all local liens for necessaries—the 
latter was the effect. And the extreme position of the court 
in applying to the case in the Supreme Court an amendment 
not yet in effect showed the erratic course sometimes taken— 
though this much was receded from ten years later and libels 
filed before the taking effect of the amendment were sustained. 

The decisions in, 1866, and especially the case of The Eagle 
in 1868, with some of less direct importance, so clarified the 
question of admiralty jurisdiction, and so firmly established the 
propriety of enforcing in the district courts liens attached by 
the local law to contracts in themselves maritime and the ex- 
clusive right of the district courts to apply the peculiar ad- 
miralty remedy upon maritime contracts, that in 1872 the rule 
was again amended so as to restore the right to proceed in rem 
in such cases. 

Without such amendment the enforcement of a domestic 
lien upon a ntract maritime in its nature would have been 
impossible in any court, for while under the rule now coming 
to receive general recognition and respect, the jurisdiction of 
the District Courts in such cases denied any right in the State 
courts to enforce that character of lien, the district courts 
were prevented by the rule of practice. 

The new rule was attacked on the ground that it created a 
lien, but the court held, and stated, that its purposes was 
simply to remove all instructions and embarrassments in the 
way of instituting proceedings in rem in all cases where liens 
existed by law, and distinctly reaffirmed the proposition that 
where a State statute has given to material men in the home 
port a lien to be enforced by proceedings in rem, the contract 
being maritime, the district courts of the United States not 
“~ have jurisdiction to enforce it, but that jurisdiction is 
exclusive. 

Thus, after many years of conflict, uncertainty and em- 
barrassment, were settled the main features of the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction in this country. 

The jurisdiction of the district courts is co-extensive with 
the subjects of commercial enterprise upon, and, I may say, 
related to navigable waters; and their jurisdiction in such 
cases to enforce, by the proceeding in rem, the admiralty lien 
or the similar lien given by local law, is exclusive of any and 
all other courts. This jurisdiction, so far as it was ever exer- 
cised by the State courts, has been surrendered gracefully, 
although there have been sporadic cases resisting the move- 
ment, and only at its present session the Supreme Court has 
had occasion to reverse a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, holding that in respect to domestic liens given 
by State statutes the courts of the State have jurisdiction. 

It is to be hoped that this last and complete expression by 
A Seeremne Court will have the effect to finally settle this 

stion. 

It may be asked, of what use are the State statutes? They 
furnish liens for necessaries in a domestic port and in a lim- 
ited number of other cases, both of contract and tort, even 
though liens must be enforced through the district courts; and 
there is a class of cases, including, for example, those for 
building ships, where the contract, made on land to be per- 
formed on land, is not maritime in its character, over which 
the district courts can have no jurisdiction either in personam 
or in rem, and in which the State courts are clearly at liberty to 
enforce any form of remedy they may select; the inhibition 
on their use of the direct proceedings in rem applying only to 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

All along the line were questions as to the rank of liens, 
how happily settled, as to the right to proceed in admiralty 
upon claims for negligent death and other questions connected 
van the State statutory liens; and it would be interesting, if 

could take the time, to read from some of the extreme de- 
auras upon various phases of the question. But these matters 
id not affect the grand movement which settled the course of 





admiralty jurisdiction in this country, and time forbids my de- 
taining you in such matters. 

In enforcing the State statutes the district courts have 
shown much respect for them. Any preliminary requirements, 
such as recording, must be observed; any limitation. upon the 
time of enforcement governs in admiralty; even incidents fixed 
by the general State policy are regarded. Perhaps the most 
striking instance is in negligent death claims. Personal injuries 
occurring on navigable waters furnish ground for action under 
the general admiralty law, but if the injury results in death 
the right to proceed perishes there as under the common law. 
The right, whether it be treated as a new right or a revival of 
the old, depends upon the State statute. The occurence hap- 
pening without the jurisdiction of any sovereignty having such 
law, it has been held either that there is no right or that the 
ship is to be regarded as an extension of the State to which 
she belongs. But where a right of action is given. by State 
statutes the Admiralty Court, having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter as a marine tort, a lien given, therefore, by the local 
law is enforceable in the district courts. But it is the right 
given by the statute with its accompanying lien which they 
enforce, and which is imported into the admiralty with all the 
incidents of the State law. Therefore, where the statutes pro- 
vide that the representative shall have the right of action 
wherever the deceased would have had such right if the in- 
jury had not resulted fatally, if contributory negligence of 
the deceased would defeat his right to recover under the set- 
tled policy of the State, that limitation accompanies the right 
into the Admiralty Court, and the common law doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence supplants the admiralty rule of division of 
damages in cases of mutual fault, because of that limitation 
upon the right under the State law. 

I have dealt with important questions which arose in fixing 
the jurisdiction among the multiplex Federal and State courts. 
All along there was development by which the jurisdiction as 
applied to subjects was from time to time enlarged, all of which 
gave rise to much discussion and to the display of great learn- 
ing. The position of a district judge in dealing with admiralty 
questions, has, at all times, been a difficult one. We have no 
authoritative definition of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 
We adopted from the law of England and from the great body 

f the maritime law so far as suitable to our convenience and 

tutions. Jurisdiction was entertained and rejected. 

ns were mooted in State and in Federal courts and great 

y of opinion obtained. Only a comparatively few cases 

i their way to the Supreme Court. Gradually the jurisdic- 

vas cevelored to cover average, insurances, all contracts of 

ehtment and demurrage and some other subjects once in 

t as well as the much debated domestic liens. It re- 

1 decision. of the Supreme Court to settle the proposition 

} admiralty had no jurisdiction of a contract for the 

juilding of a ship or to enforce the lien of a mortgage though 

its recording and validity were regulated by a Federal statute. 

The doctrine became established that the jurisdiction was 

quasi-equitable, and when a vessel had been seized and sold, 

and, because of a rule that all the world are parties to the pro- 

ceedings in rem. sold free from all liens, the court, having pos- 

sesssion of the fund, will hold the surplus proceeds and enter- 

tain the claim of any person having a lien, though not of a 
character enforceable in the first instance in the admiralty. 

As to torts, much curious learning was displayed before it 
Was settled that the admiralty has jurisdiction of all torts oc- 
curring upon navigable waters, whether within or without the 
body of a country or sovereign jurisdiction where the negligence 
and its consummation in damage occur upon the water; and 
even in some special cases where the wrong has its inception 
on the land, but the substance of the offense and the consum- 
mation of the wrong are on the water. As an illustration, 
where sparks have been negligently emitted from a steamer’s 
smoke stack and set fire to buildings on land, it has been held 
that the admiralty is without jurisdiction. In the case of col- 
lision between a vessel and a bridge or building on land, the 
admiralty would have jurisdiction (in personam, of course) of 
a claim for damage to the vessel, the wrong and injury occur- 
ring upon the water, but could not entertain jurisdiction of a 
claim by the owner of the structure against the vessel or her 
owner, because the consummation in damage of the negligent 
act was upon the land. We have here a curious condition. The 
vessel owner may have his action in personam in admiralty; 
the owner of the structure. unable to proceed at all in the ad- 
miralty, may nevertheless have his action under a State water 
eraft law against the vessel by name. In the admiralty the 
vessel owner may recover one-half his damage, if there was 
mutual fault; while in the State court the owner of the struc- 
ture, in a similar proceeding on the same facts. would be denied 
recovery on the ground of contributory negligence. 

The development of the admiralty law in this country has 
been without aid of statute, contrary to the course of the Eng- 
lish admiralty. The statutes of the United States which have 
had any effect upon the admiralty law have been restrictive of 
obligations. It has long been the positive law of England and 
the Continent that the liability of a vessel owner shall be limit- 
ed to the vessel owner and her pending freight. This was 
doubtless the ancient law of the sea, but a feature never in- 
corporated into the unwritten law of this country by judicial 
decision. It remained for Congress to adopt such a law in 1851 
as to torts, since extended to contract debts. 

The English law fixed the limitation by an arbitrary rate 
upon the tonnage of the vessel, and, until recently, required an 
owner, in taking advantage of the limitation, to concede lia- 
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bility and make no contention over the fund. Our law provided 
for the surrender or appraisement of the vessel, and permits 
the owner to contest against any liability. Questions early 
arose whether the value was to be taken before or after dis- 
aster, whether the owner should account for insurance in lieu of 
the vessel. Their determination by the Supreme Court involves 
@ curious incident from our own district. A steamer and a sail- 
ing vessel collided on Lake Erie and were both total losses. 
The owner of the schooner brought suit in personam against 
the steamboat company, and, to avoid suing in the home dis- 
trict of the company, obtained in another district what is 
known as an admiralty attachment, similar to the foreign at- 
tachment of the State practice, against other property of ‘tthe 
company. The company objected to the process, and on this 
Preliminary question the case went to the Supreme Court, 
which decided in favor of the right to attachment. At the 
Same term a case appeared involving the construction of the 
limited liability act, and the court held that the value of the 
vessel was to be estimated after the disaster and that the owner 
was not obliged to account for insurance, since that Was not an 
interest in the vessel, but only the result of a private and in- 
dependent contract of the owner. This, of course, left nothing 
to contend for in the local case. Though the court divided on 
the question, five maintaining and four dissenting, this has 
since been fully sustained and is now the settled law. 

The reason for a separate jurisdiction is found in the in- 
tricacy of commercial matters. and the technical character of 
matters relating to navigation falling within the jurisdiction. 
For instance, in cases of general average, it is practically im- 
possible for a jury to reach a conclusion fixing the exact 
amount of a proper verdict in any view of the case submitted, 
and in cases tried in common law courts it has been the prac- 
tice to submit the questions upon the understanding that the 
amount shall be computed and distribution made, if necessary, 
afterward. 

The theory of the admiralty practice is that it shall afford 
expeditious remedies and a speedy determination of compli- 
cated transactions and disputes often involving special tech- 
nical knowledge. It is unfortunate that in this country the ju- 
risdiction has been conferred upon courts required to. hear 
every species of case, and which in the development of our 
system have had cast upon them in most instances enough cir- 
cuit work to fully occupy the entire time. But independently of 
the special character of the controversies, the necessity for 
some knowledge of the civil law in the judges, the scope for 
technical qualification, there is to be considered the interna- 


tional character of the interests of the disputes which come 
before these courts. 


Pardessus says: “The worst civ 
tradiction, be one determined for 
the worst maritime code, one dict 
and customs and by the peculiar 
single people.” 

If the disputes now entertained in the admiralty courts of 
the world were left to purely local courts, to purely local ad- 
ministration of the law, if determination of the facts were 
left to juries drawn from the vicinage, would we not find each 
locality applying its own civil code, or, at the very best, enforc- 
ing its own maritime code, dictated by the habits and customs 
and the exclusive interests of that particular people? 

The history of the maritime law, from our earliest knowl- 
edge of it indicates a concensus of opinion that fairness and 
the best interests of eommerce require a general system of law 
not dictated by any one people or nation, but international in 
its character, the broad principles of which are substantially 
the same the world over, the incidents only varying with the 
place of its administration. 

In our own country this history is repeated. Not only were 
there admiralty courts administering this peculiar system of 
law before the adoption of our Constitution, but it was then re- 
garded of sufficient importance to invest the courts established 
by the Constitution with this distinctive jurisdiction. Under 
an impression of authority nearly all the States adopted laws 
conferring upon their courts, when it was supposed to be nec- 
essary or permissible, the exercise of this jurisdiction with its 
characteristic remedy. No higher tribute to the intrinsic merit 
of the system could be demanded. But in the early days and 
for many years the administration of the law was seriously 
hampered and crippled by the conflicting decisions of so many 
different courts in so many different sovereignties, some of 
them administering a system of law peculiar in itself, accord- 
ing to the practices and traditions of a system which had its 
origin in an entirely different source. Who, recognizing the 
teachings of history and a voluntary testimony of men in all 
ages most interested in the subject, can doubt the wisdom and 
good results of that devolopment, or, perhaps, should here 
say “evolution,” of the maritime law of this country, which at 
last has placed the administration of the system in one set of 
courts of co-ordinate but not conflicting jurisdiction, con- 
trolled by a court accorded throughout the world as high re- 
spect as any earthly tribunal has ever commanded. 
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A PECULIAR LEGAL DOCUMENT. 
CAMPBELLSVILLE, Ky., June 3, 1897. 
Editor “The American Lawyer:”’ 

While connected with the Davidson County Abstract Com- 
pany at Nashville, Tenn., I came across the following docu- 
ment, which is rather a curiosity along the line of convey- 
ancing or among testamentary documents. Many of my 
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brother lawyers have enjoyed its perusal, and others may. It 
is on record in the Register’s office, Nashville, Tenn., book 4 
page 519, and is as follows: 

J. E. BAKER, 


to Deed of Gift. 
M. E. RIDLEY. 


Corn Camp, Suggs Creek, Wilson County, Tennessee, §¢p, 


7, 1856. 


Now, I, John Ellet Baker, with pen in hand, revoking 4) 
other wills by me made, in substance, the same for fifteen or 
twenty years, call this the largest in value, for the benefit of 
my beloved daughter, Mary Elizabeth Baker, now Mary Rid. 
ley, and her beloved children, that she suckled and nurst, that 
lawfully bear the name of Ridley; John E. Ridley, Ann Ridley, 
Jones Ridley, James Ridley, Wade Ridley, William Ridley, 
Mosses Ridley, Watson B. Ridley, and if my beloved daughter 
should live and suckle any more children, they are to be made 
equal to the above named children. First, My beloved daugh. 
ter Mary, as above named, is to have the use and labour of the 
following named negroes during her life, to wait on her and 
her family, help her and her husband and children as long as 
they live a law-abiding family. Now I shall name over the 
negroes: Milly, aged 45; Thomas, her son, aged 13; Martha, 
Milly’s daughter, aged 16; Manuel, aged 9 years old; Laurah, 
aged 6 years old. These five above named negroes I bequeath 
to my daughter as long as she lives, then equal divided among 
her children. a 

Now, I shan’t stop here, my property 1s i honey; 
could winters night, long summers day in the wars of 1, on 
the water and land did I toil and labour for my property. No 
man paid a dollar. Now, I shall not stop here. ——. aged 
20 years; this girl was sent by myself to Mr. Ridley 3 for my 
daughter to learn to weave and to do house business; —— 
Underwood called as witness, and I told Mary she might have 
her labour; I did not need her. 


r tated fora 
Now, I shall add and say in this, as I have s at 
long arin that all land or negroes that the father iy es to & 
daughter might belong to her and her children, = _no =. 
rated snake steal it away. Now, I shall say, rt we Man 44 
four children, Emmanuel, Sinday’s oldest, —, #., ae a 
erly, aged 5 years; Harriet, aged 3 years, an n tt me 
est child, I do not know its name. But Sinday — pathy 4 
children, added to Milly and her four children, = = 
groes, I say, is my daughter’s during her life, to he P| pol 
her lawful family during her natural life, and ody & “en 
and hungry-breasted, and first, when these Lge one fe ‘ 8 
Mary’s lifetime, bury decently, and after my — . 4 
in the cold clay and all funeral expenses paid, t = — -- 
negroes equally divided among her children, and the s 

k off. . ; : 
ee » eden stop yet. I shall say the pated pling 
y Mary, my belov aughter, y 
eckae eae anand life—and I = _ Lge leg co 
ildren shall have my land a 5 ‘ 

er ta Davidson County, when I am done renting or tend 
_ aie, I shan’t stop yet. I shall claim the a pag 
ing this deed of gift at —, not make the v y 
y less or her children. - — 
ee. I shall conclude by saying Sally Saulsbury, that we 
uable animal, an the two young jacks, wagon, a aa 
bed and furniture, Mr. Ridley and Mary a. —~ wy re 
with, but the land rent and negroes must go to oe ane 

my beloved child Mary and her OE ent in he bere 
day, the 7th day of the week and t “= sey ER. at home. 


Hoping some of my brother subscribers may enjoy the 


fraternally, 
perusal of this strange document, I — E PURYEAR. 
Lawyer. 








—To George 

Attorney’s Lien Lost by Refusal to Proceed. yor oa 
Halbert’s suit for an alleged balance of $6,014 for ‘an city, 
materials upon Albert B. Gibb’s private residence in me pont 
the latter, besides denying liability, interposed a ous i. oe 
for upward of $20,500 for improper work and other pane t o 
action, which was begun in February, 1893, is ye two 
fore a referee, and there have been 144 hearings, ara $1,700, and 
and one-half hours each. The referee has been Pe erat B. 
the stenographer about $1,900. Last February ae ae 
Prentice, the defendant’s attorney, who has — yo 
about $1,500, and claims that $3,140 is now due farther unless 
client, wrote him that he declined to go a step ne persisted 
the client sent him a check for $500 on account. pgp 
in refusing to proceed with the trial or to Sg Mare li Appel: 
to represent his client until he was paid. be yt Trial Term 
late Division, N. J., has reversed an order of t r nother at- 
denying defendant’s motion for the substitution 0 pon opinion, 
torney. The Court holds, Justice Hatch —, Niechsre 
that the attorney, by his refusal to proceed, there 4 : a attor- 
himself from his émployment, terminated the relat ty) Hon 68 of 
ney and client, and lost any lien given him by i. ‘en, the 
the Code, for services. In order to maintain such a nis part, 
Court says, the attorney must show performance Upon is with- 
or such a condition of affairs as clearly justifies 
drawal. 
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THE STUDENT’S QUIZ BOOKS. 


Designed for the use of students of law, whether studying in an office or in a law school. 
They place in the hands of students the work actually required in the chief branches of law. 


They arrange in a systematic order the questions, with their 
Jaw School in the United States. 


answers, required for admission to the bar of any State, and by any 


They give the student, in small space, the fundamental parts of the classics and chief text books of the law indicated below, in the 


shape most useful to him. 

. Briackstrons (COOLEY). 

. CONTRACT (ANSON). et 

. Common LAW PLEADING AND PRACTICE ( BLACKSTONE, CHITTY AND 
STEPHEN ). : ‘ : 

’. Equrry PLEADING AND PRacticg ( DANIELLS, Story, TYLER's Mrrt- 
FORD }. 

’. AGENCY (MECHEM). 


| 
| 


No 


PARTNERSHIP (BATES, LINDLEY, PARSONS). 

PERSONAL PROPERTY (BENJAMIN, SCHOULER). 

BAUMENTS AND CARRIERS (EDWARDs, HUTCHINSOY, SCHOULER. 
Story). 

Torts (COOLKY). 

DoMESTIC RELATIONS (BROWNF., SCHOULER) 


. VI. 
VII. 
Vill 


IX. 
x 


Price, paper, 50 cents per number, sent postpaid on receipt of amount with order. 





THE MOST COMPLETE. 


KINNEY’S LAW DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY, 


By J. KENDRICK KINNEY. 


DEFINES THE LARGEST NUMBER OF WORDS. 





As a glossary it is more complete than any other. 


Each word appears in its proper place, instead of subordinate to some other word of which it may be a variation, the obvious rea- 
gon being that the searcher is not presumed to know that one word is a variation of another. That is why he consults a dictionary. 


Phrases are set under the words with which they tegin. 


Those deficient or rusty in their Latin, or who find difficulty in translating the Latin found in law books, on account of it being cor- 
rupte:| by the Norman French id‘om often found in law books, will find Kinney’s Law Dictionary and Glossary a valuable assistant. 


One volume, 700 pages, $5.00 net. Special to Students, $3.50 net or express-paid on receipt of $3.75 with order. 





CALLAGHAN & GOMPANY, Chicago. 








SYLLABI—DIGEST. 


An Accurate and Complete Index to every Important Point of Interest to Com- 
mercial, Corporation and Banking Attorneys, in the Latest Current Cases decided 
by the highest State and Federal Courts. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Atl. Rep., Atlantic Reporter; Fed. Rep., Federal Reporter; 
N.Y. Supp., New York Supplement; NV. EZ. Rep.. Northeastern Reporter; NV. W. 
Rep., Northwestern Reporter; Pac. Rep., Pacific*Reporter; 8S. E. Rep., Southeast- 
em Reporter; S. W. Rey:, Southwestern Reporter; S Ct. Rep., United States Su- 

ourt Reporter; So. Rep., Southern Reporter; Cir. Ct. App. United States 
Preait Court of Appeala; Sup., Supreme Court; App., Appellate Court; Oh., Chan- 
cary Court; NV. ¥. 8. Rep., New York State Reporter. 

(# THE FULL TEXT OF ANY CASE CITED IN THE COLUMNS OF THIS JOURNAL 
WILL BE FURNISHED AT REASONABLE RATES. 








ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL. 


Election contest abates on death of contestee, and cannot be 

revived. Hargett v. Parrish, (Ala.) 21 So. 993. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. ; 

A managing agent of a building association who is a stock- 
holder, held, disqualified to take an acknowledgment of a 
mortgage to the association. Miles v. Kelley, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 40 8. W. 599. 

Omission of ‘‘y” from “they” held not to invalidate acknowl- 
edgment. Montgomery v. Hornberger, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40 


8. W. 628. 
ADJOINING LAND-OWNERS. 

Mistake of land-owner in building his fence, will not estop him 
from putting it on the true line, unless the adjoining owner 
has acquired title by adverse possession. Beecher v. Ferris, 
(Mich.) 70 N. W. 1106. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION. 

Adverse possession by a tenant in common, will run only from 
the time his co-tenant acquires knowledge of the adverse 
claim. Saladin v. Kraayvanger, (Wis.) 70 N. W. 1113. 

Occupant of land under parol gift has a mere possessory right, 
which is lost when possession is abandoned. Brown v. 
Watkins, (Tenn. Sup.) 40 S. W. 480. 

Public as well as private rights under a dedication are de- 
stroyed by an adverse possession of 20 years. Matter of 
Beck Street, (N. Y ) 19 Misc. 571. 

Title may be acquired to an estate less than the fee, by adverse 
possession which is exclusive of every other right to the 
same estate. City of Lacrosse v. Cameron, (C. C. A.) 80 
Fed. 264. 

APPEAL AND ERROR. 

Issues of fact cannot be considered in the absence of a bill of 
exceptions, Stuart v. Burham, (Neb.) 70 N. W. 383. 

2 appeal in equity, the admission or exclusion of evidence is 
immaterial, Redman v. Hurley, (Me.) 36 Atl. 906. 

Alleged errors must first have been called to attention of lower 

sat Union Bank of Richmond v. City of Richmond, (Va.) 
6S. E. 821. 





A ruling on appeal becomes the law of the case on second ap- 
neal, Peirce v. Underwood, (Mich.) 70 N. W. 419. 

Order of judge appointing assignee for creditors is an order of 
the district court, and appealable. Birmingham Drug Co. 
v. Freeman, (Tex. Civ. App.) 39 S. W. 626. 

Appeal will not be erased on the d that the trial court 
was — jurisdiction. den v. Sedgwick, (Conn.) 37 
Atl. 417. 

A petition in error cannot be amended by yg ty name of a 
party. Weems v. Watson, (Tex. Sup.) 408. W. 722. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS, 


Before assignee is liable to account to beneficiary for trust 
fands in assignor’s ion, fund must come into assig- 
nee’s hands or have gone to swell the estate. Burrows v. 
Johntz, (Kan. Sup.) 48 Pac. 27. 

Where the debtor is not a party to an issue joined between 
creditors, a court cannot adju an act of a debtor pre- 
ferential, under the statute. reon v. Hamilton, (Ky.) 39 
S. W. 427. 

When assignee takes subject to a mortgage, claims of creditors 
are also subject to it. Stainback v. Junk Bros. Lumber $ 
Manufacturing Co., (Tenn. Sup.) 39 8S. W. 530. 


ATTACHMENT. 


An attachment will not be set aside when there is an unex- 
plained disappearance of the assets of the debtor. Tannen- 
a v. Gottlieb, 14 App. Div. 105; 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 St. 

ep.) ° 

Attachment issued before summons.is issued or warning order 
made, is void. Redwine v. Underwood, (Ky.) 40S. W. 462. 

On trial of right of property, lien holder must show both lien 
—“. ee uckner v. Lancaster, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40 
S. W. P 

Failure of an officer to specify in his return that he had at- 
tached the property, held not to invalidate the attachment. 
Stout v. Brown, (Ark.) 40 8S. W. 701. 


BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


One who is in arrears at his decease, held not a member in good 
standing within the a of a beneficial certificate. 
Freckmann v. Supreme Council of Royal Arcanum, (Wis.) 70 
N. W. 1113. 

Where a member designated as a beneficiary one whom: he had 
no right to designate, held that bis widow and children 
become entitled to the fand on his death. Carson v. Vicks- 
bury Bank, (Miss.) 22 So. 1. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. i 


An agreement with a building association held not usurious, 
certain monthly payments being made on the stock havin 
no connection with the loan made, Equitable Building 
Loan Ass'n v. Vance, (S. C.) 278. E. 274. 
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CARRIERS. 


Under the Illinois laws, a carrier of freight cannot exempt him- 
self from liability for negligence. Brockway v. American 
Express Co., (Ill.) 47 N. E. 87. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Chattel mortgage delivered by mortgagor unconditionally, to 
an unauthorized person, and filed for record and accepted 
by the mortgagee, takes effect, as between the parties, from 
the first a but not as to others before acceptance. 
Rogers v. Hoods Iron Foundry, (Nebv.) 70 N. W. 527. ' 

a> on crop of tenant, providing that they should be 
shipped to mortgagee in foreign State, is not fraudulent as 
to landlord. Millsaps v. Tate, (Miss.) 21 So. 663. 

Mortgage subscribed hy a mark only, which was attested by 
witness signing by mark, held, invalid. Houston v. State, 
(Ala.) 21 So 813. 


CORPORATIONS. 


Appraised value of stock of corporation by its officers is not 
binding upon the comptroller in determining the value of 
capital of corporation in New York State. People ex rel 
Schwarzchild v. Sulzberger § Co. v. Roberts, 11 App. Div. 449; 
42 N. Y. Supp. (76 St. Rep. 317. 

It is only when an agent acts within the scope of his authority 
that a corporation is liable to an action for malicious pro- 
secution commenced by agent. Atchison, T. § 8. F. R. Co. 
v. Brown, (Kan. Sup.) 48 Pac. 31. 

A corporation cannot be bound by contract by a majority stock- 
holder. Jones v. Williams, (Mo.) 39 8. Ww. 486. 

Until a corporation accepts a subscription one who sub- 
scribes to stock does not hecome a stockholder. Badger 
Paper Co. v. Rose, (Wis.) 70 N. W. 302. 

Kansas law providing for liability of stockholde s in corpora- 
tions of that State such liability can be enforced in courts 
of *.. foreign State. Ferguson v. Sherman, (Cal.) 47 Pac. 
1023. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


Except on application of accused, court not required to assign 
counsel. State v. Whitesides, (La.) 21 So. 540. 

Use by district attorney in argument of an article not in evi- 
dence by way of illustration, held not prejudicial to defen- 
dant. People v. Durrant, (Cal.) 48 Pac. 75. 

Exception to sufficiency of evidence must be taken before ver- 
dict. State v. Harris, (N.C.) 26 8. E. 774. 

It was held that testimony of an officer that prosecutrix de- 
scribed the allsged criminal, and in accordance therewith 
he arrested the defendant, was not admissible. Davis v. 
State, (Ark.) 398. W. 356. 

It was held that a failure to define the words res gestae, as used 
in a charge, was not —_ for reversal. Calsky v. State, 
(Tex. Cr. App.) 39 8. W. 362. 

Unless the venue as alleged is proved, a conviction will be re- 
versed. Kinman v. State, (Tex. Cr. App.) 39 S. W. 574. 
State will not be compelled to ca!l as witnesses persons indicted 
for the tame offense. People v. Baker, (Mi-h.) 70 N. W. 

431. 

Previous indictment for larceny may be shown by cross-exami- 
nation of defendant for assault. Bolton v. State, (Tex. Cr. 
App.) 39.8. W. 672. 

Trial for felony may be continued in the absence of defendant 
yo his arra'gnment. Kibler v. Commonwealth, (Va.) S. 


DAMAGES. 


The value of land is not established by proof of the price ob- 
tained at a subsequent private sale of the land, without 
notice to the defaulting purchaser. Keitel v. Zimmerman, 
19 Misc. 581; 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 St. Rep ) 676. 

No recovery can be had for fright and mental suffering caused 
= the ee of another. Spade v. Lynn & B. R. Co., 
(Mass.) 47 N. E. 88. 

A physical examination of one suing for persona] injuries, by 
physicians to be designated by the court, cannot be com- 
pelled either before or during the trial. Illinois Central R. 
Co. v. Griffin, 80 Fed. 278. 


DEEDS. 
A deed ratifying a former deed, which failed to pass title be- 
cause of defective execution, cannot affect a title acquired 
under an intermediate deed to a third person. Union Pac. 

R. Co. v. Reed, 80 Fed. 234. 
DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Surviving husband is not entitled to wife’s remainder interest 

in estate set apart to her mother as widow for life. Jenkins 

v. Headley’s Ex’r, (Ky.) 40 8. W. 460. 
DIVORCE. 

A husband is forbidden by section 831 of the Civil Code to tes- 

tify to material facts tending to establish the wrongdoing 

of his wife, alleged by him in his complaint. Colwell v. 


EVIDENCE. 








A judge is not bound to take judicial notice of a fact, but is g 
li % to do so in his discretion. Walton v. Stafford, y 
App. Div. 310; 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 St. Rep.) 1049. i 

The contents of a written instrument which is not the founds. 
tion of plaintiffs claim, but collateral and incidental, may 
be — by — Sommer v. Oppenheim, 19 Misc. 605; 4 
N. Y. Supp. (78 St. Rep.) 396. 

A witness cannot testify as to what a record in evidence show, 

_ Ferguson v. Brown, (Miss.) 21 So. 603. 

It is not error to ask a witness what his motive was when it 

material to some act of hisown. Inhabitants of Cushing», 
_ Inhabitants of Friendship, (Mo.) 36 Atl. 1001. 

Evidence wh'ch contravenes a stipulation is not admissabj,, 
Casey v. Lewis, (N. Y.) 12 App. Div. 34, 42 N. Y. Supp. % 

St. Rep. 362. 

EXECUTION. 


Where land is sold as property of debtor, he may redeem it, th 
urchaser being estop to deny that he had an interest, 
enderson v. Prest , (Ala.) 22 So. 15, 

Title acquired in execution sale under judgment in attachment, 
held superior to mortgage lien acquired between the dats 
ofthe levy andthesale. Reilley v. Wright, (Cal.) 48 Pac. 99, 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 


An executor may dispose of the property of the testator befor 
probate ofthe will. Thiefes v. Mason, (N. J. Ch.) 37 Atl. 455, 

There is no implied promise to pay for services where the par. 
ties are brother and sister. Price v. Price’s Ex’r, (Ky.)% 
8S. W. 429. ; 

An administrator, by demurring to a claim, waives objections 
that it was improperly on the issue docket. Sanders , 
Hartge, (Ind. App.) 46 N. E. 604. 

Action to settle estate may be commenced any time after per. 
sonal representative qualifies. Holland v. Lowe, (Ky.)% 
S. W. 834. 

Where the creditor was not deceived thereby, it ws immaterial 
that a deed had been withheld from record. First Nat. Bank 
v. Rohrer, (Mo.) 39 8. W. 1047. 

FIXTURES. 


Where a tenant, having the right to remove fixtures placed by 
him upon the demised premises, accepts a new lease of the 
ig without making claim to or mention of that right, 

e loses it. Stephene v. Ely, 14 App. Div. 202; 43N.¥. 
Sapp. (77 St. Rep.) 762. 
FRAUDULENT CONYEYANCE. 


Transfer by insolvent in payment of debt is not fraudulent be. 
cause transferees mistakenly believe property transferred 
is worth more than claims. Henderson v. Perryman, (Ala) 
22 So. 24. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. 


Sale of growing trees, to be presently cut and removed by the 
buyer, is not within the fourth section of the statute. 
Leonard v. Medford, (Md.) 37 Atl. 365. 

GARNISHMENT. 


Evidence cannot be heard to show invalidity of trust dee 

cx by garnishee. Moore v. Blum, (Tex. Civ. App.) # 
. W. 511. 

Earned compensation of public officer is not subject to garnisb- 

ment. Sanger v. City of Waco, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40S. W. Hi’. 
HOMICIDE. 

On a trial for murder with a revolver, it is competent to prove 
that the defendant pawned his revolver and redeemed it 
five days before the murder. People v. Scott, (N.Y.) % 
N. E. 1028. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


If hasband did not, with his separate means, pay for land 
acquired after marriage, his wife was a tenant in comm. 
with him. House v. Williams, (Tex. Civ. App.) 408. W. 4 

Wife may testify in her own behalf as to the creation by herof 
= ag | in her husband. McAdowv, Hassard, (Kan. Sap.) 

ac. 846. 
Married woman whose husband has abandoned her, has fal 
ower over her separate property. Buford v. Adair, (W. 
a.) 27 8. E. 260 

A wife may contract to 
property conveyed 
(Mich.) 70 N. W. 1098. , 

A wife is estop after the husband’s death, to claim not 
payable to her which she allowed him to transfer 2 
own. Slaughter v. First Nat. Bank, (Ky.) 40 8. W. 674. 

Husband may recover for services rendered by both himself 
his wife in nursing a person who is a member of his hou 
hold. Hensley v. Tuttle, (Ind. App.) 46 N. E. 594. | F 

Where community is dissolved by death, separate creditor © 
survivor acquire rights in community property subordinate 
to the rights of commanity creditors. Zeigler v. Credilor 
(La.) 21 So. 666. ' 

Married woman may bring action for separate maintenane. 













pay husband’s debt in order to protect 
y him to her. Whelpley v. Stoughior, 





Colwell, 14 App. Div. 80; 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 St. Rep. 439. 


Dye v. Dye, (Colo. App.) 48 Pac. 313. 
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A married woman who becomes surety on the bond of a county 
treasurer, binds herself and her separate property. Kittitas 
County v. Travers, (Wash.) 48 Pac. 340. 
INJUNCTION. 


Injunction will not issue against stringing of wires 20 feet above 
the ground on poles already erected. Borough of Brigantine 
v. Holland Trust Co., (N. J. Ch.) 37 Atl. 438. 

In a bill for injunction, plaintiff need not show that he will 
suffer irreparable injary if the same is not granted. Xenia 
Real Estate Co. v. Macy, (Ind. Sup.) 47 N. E. 147. 


INSURANCE. 


Insured is not bound to accept a policy containing exceptions 
not provided for in the application. Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. 
Garmon, (Ky.) 40 8. W. 571. 

A policy of life insurance may be pledged by delivery without 
a written assignment. Trarelers Ins. Co. v. Healey, 19 Misc. 
584; 44 .N. Y. Supp. (78 St. Rep.) 1043. 

Under a policy payable to husband and children, of insured, 
the husband does not take by inheritance the share of a 
child dying before the insured. Bell v. Kinneer, (Ky.) 40 
S. W. 686. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Goods in possession of a tenant on consignment are not subject 
to the landlord’s lien. Needham Piano § Organ Co. v. Hol- 
lingsworth, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40 8. W. 750, 

LIBEL AND SLANDER. 

Utterances of a father as to reports against one seeking his 
daughter’s hand, are privileged, where the father believed 
the reports to be true. Baysset v. Hire, (La.) 22 So. 44. 

It is not necessary that defendants communication to a news- 
paper be inserted verbatim, so long as the substance ap- 
pears. Hazy v. Woitke, (Colo. Sup.) 48 Pac. 1048. 

Words charging a person with writing and posting a notice 
‘signed -white caps,’” held not slanderous per se. Direns 
v. Meredith, (Ind. Sup.) 47 N. E. 143. 

LIFE ESTATES. 

Life tenant is entitled to amount paid for right of way, where 
it is and was intended to be, compensation only for damage 
sustained by him. Roberts v. Armstrong, (Ky.) 408. W. 459. 

Life tenant may remove surface stone which is an obstruction, 
but must account to remainder-man for anything received 
therefor. Roberts v. Armstrong, (Ky.) 40 8S. W. 459. 

LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 

The statute does not commence to run against a note executed 
by husband and wife until the husband’s death, though the 
money was the separate estate of the wife. Biggerstoff’s 
Adm’r v. Biggerstoff’s Adm’r, (Ky.) 40 8. W. 671. 

Limitations ran against an action on a guardian’s bond from 
the time of the breach thereof. State v. Parsons, (Ind. Sup.) 
47 N. E. 17. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. 

The conductor and engineer of one train are fellow servants of 
a brakeman on another, who is injured by a collision be- 
tween them. Northern Pac. R. Co. v. Poirier, 17 Fed. Sup. 
Ct. 741. 

An employee who was injured by jumping in front of hand car 
on which he was riding, to avoid approaching train, held, 
entitled to recover. Houston § T. C. R. Co. v. Rodican, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 40 8. W. 535. 


All servants engaged in the common service of the same master 


in the same general business, are fellow servants. Jackson 
v. Norfolk § W. RB. Co, (W. Va.) 278. E. 278. 

Unless a servant knows that the proper precautions have been 
neglected, he does not take the risk of a failure to exercise 
such precautions Felice r. N. Y. C. § H. R..R. R. Co., 14 
App. Div. 345; 43 N. Y. a (77 St. Rep.) 922. 

Failare to anticipate injury from improbable danger, is not 
negligence. Standard Oil Co. v. Helmick, (Ind. Sup.) 47 


Boy 18 years old not entitled to special warnings as to hazard 

of hisemployment. Ryan v. Armour, (Ill.) 47 N. E. 60. 
MECHANICS LIENS. 

One furnishing material for a particular building is entitled to 
a lien, though material is not used in such building. Jonte 
v. Gill, (Tenn. Ch. App ) 39S. W. 750. 

Where one is employed by the owuer to alter a building, and 
the contractor employs another to do the work, it is not 
necessary to obtain the owner’s written consent to entitle 
the sub-contractor to a lien. American Brick § Tile Co. v. 
Drinkhouse, (N. J. Err. & App.) 36 Atl. 1034. 

One doing lienable and non-lienable work indiscriminately on 
salary is not entitled toalien. Getty v. Ames, (Oreg.) 48 
Pac. 355. 

Validity of lien is not affected by the fact that the certificate 
of lien was filed before any sum was due under the contract. 
Healy v. Fallon, (Conn.) 37 Atl. 495. 

MORTGAGES, 
Enforcement of deed as a mortgage may be made without de- 


claration ofa trust. McDonaldr. Preston Nat. Bank, (Mich.) 
70 N. W. 148. 





Purchase money mentonae takes effect same time as the deed 
and entitled to priority of lien over other —e executed 
by grantee and recorded prior to delivery of deed. Ken- 
nedy v. Baboock, (N. Y.) 19 Misc. 87. 

Acting trustee under mortgage can sue upon default to fore- 
close. Union Trust Co. v. Broshears, (Ky.) 398. W. 44. 

Adverse title will not be considered in foreclosure proceedings. 
Waughop v. Bartlett, (Ill.) 46 N. E. 197. 

Acceptance of interest after default in payment thereof, is 
waiver of default. Masen v. Luce, (Cal.) 48 Pac. 72. 

Grantee in deed intended as mortgage sells property grantor 
can compel him to account therefore and may show what 
he received for it. Haussknecht v. Smith, 11 App. Div. 185; 
42 N. Y. a (76 St. Rep.) 611. 

Under code sec. 2706, mortgagee’s who take possession before 
foreclosure are not “persons holding possession under color 
of title in good faith.” Keithv. McLaughlin, (Ala.) 21 So. 483. 

Lien of purchase money mortgage extends no further than 
specific property whose vagy price is secured | it. 
Fern v. Osterhout, 11 App. Div. 319; 42 N. Y. Supp. (76 St. 
Rep.) 450. 

Personal jadgment may be rendered for attorney’s fees on fore- 
closure though mortgage does not secure attorney’s fees 
stipulated in the note. Mason v. Luce, (Cal.) 48 Pac. 72. 

Because property on foreclosure sold for less than its value in 
former years, is not ground for setting aside the sale in 
equity. Lipscomb v. New York Life Ins. Co., (Mo.) 39 
S. W. 465. 

Mortgage fraudulently released by mortgagee after assignment 
in favor of third person with notice will not render mort- 
gagee — ex contractu for the debt. Smith v. Long, (Neb.) 
70 N. W. 401. 


Sale by second mortgagee of equity of redemption for more than 
his debt, the surplus belongs to mortgagor, in absence of 
janior liens. Bobbitt v. Stanton, (N. C.) 268. E. 817. 

An equitable assignment of note and a to mortgagor 
discharges the mortgage. Hussey v. Hill, (N. C.) 26 S. 
E. 919. 

It was held that attorney’s fees could not be recovered under a 
usurious mortgage, though stipulated for. Land Mortgage 


Investment § Agency Co. of America v. Gillam, (S. C.) 26 8S. 
E. 990 


Payment of a mortgage debt by one obligated to pay only 
part, does not extinguish the moitgage as to the excess. 
Ingham v. Weed, (Cal.) 48 Pac. 318. 

A re-sale of land, ordered after a sale under a decree foreclosing 
a mortgage has been set aside, must be made subject to re- 
demption. Bruschkev Wright, (Ill.) 46 N. E. 813. a 

A purchaser at a foreclosure sale, without notice that mortgagor 
was insane, will be protected though judgment of fore- 
closure is set aside on ground of his insanity. Chamblee v. 
Broughton, (N. C.) 27 8. E. 111. 

Waiver of any claim to a deficiency judgment in a complaint, 
is only effeetual in that action, and on its dismissal is no 
longer binding on the plaintiff. . Westbay v. Gray, (Cal.) 48 
Pac. 800. 

Where land is conveyed subject to a mortgage, the grantee is 
not personally liable for the payment of the mortgage debt. 
Crane v. Hughes, (Kan. App.) 48 Pac. 865. 

An assignment of a mortgage need not be recorded as against a 
subsequent purchaser of the premises, but only as against 
@ subsequent purchaser of the mortgage itself. Curtis v. 
Moore, 152 N. Y. 159; 46 N. E. Rep. 168, affg. 10 Misc. 341; 
63 St. Rep. 434, 31 N. Y. Supp. 19. 

Persons holding under a mortgage to secure an antecedent debt, 
are not bona fide purchasers for value. Hill v. Hite, (C. C.) 
79 Fed. 826. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, 


A city, under Pub. st., c. 52, sec. 18, is liable only for thelim- 
mediate result of the injury received by a defect in street. 
Raymond v. City of Haverhill, (Mass.) 47 N. E. 101. 

Abutting owner has right, as — the municipality, to ran 
electric wires into his building from poles lawfully erected. 
Borough of Brigatine vr. Holland Trust Co., (N. J. Ch) 37 
Atl. 438. 


NEGLIGENCE. 


One who obstructs the sidewalk and streets with building ma- 
terial, mast use more than ordinary care. Baumeister v. 
Markham, (Ky.) 39 S. W. 844. 

A trolley car, as between itself and other vehicles, has no para- 
mount right of way at street — Brozek v. Steinway 
R. Co., (N. ¥.) 10 App. Div. 360; 41 N. Y. Supp. 1017. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Payment of interest during period extended is sufficient con- 
sideration for extension. Angel v. Miller, (Tex. Civ. App.) 
39 8. W. 1092. xMfLE 

A writing on back of note, assigning it and guarantyingjcol- 
lecting, and reserving mght to repurchase, held not a com- 
mercial indorsement. erchants Sav. Bank v. Moore, (Kan. 
App.) 48 Pac. 455. 
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Mere pre existing indebtedness 1s not a valuable consideration 
for the transfer of an accommodation paper. Bank of Com- 
merce v. Wright, (Ark ) 40 S. W. 81. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

A bank cashier who fails to protest a bill drawn by a firm of 
which he is a member, is presumed to have waived protest 
as tohisfirm. Hays v. Citizens Sav. Bank, (Ky.) 4S. W. 573. 

PAYMENT. 

Money collected on accounts by attorney to whom they were 
delivered by maker of a note, with direction to apply them 
on note in his bonds, owned by third person, held to belong 
to maker, till actually applied on the note. Hatchv. Hutch- 
inson, (Ark.) 40 8. W. 578. 

PLEDGES. 

One having pled a note as collateral, on refusal of pledgee 
to sue, can file a bill to enforce and have it credited on his 
debt. Baker v. Burkett, (Miss ) 21 So. 970 

Pledgor of note as collateral, retains an equi'able interest 
therein. Same case. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 

Liability of principal for goods purchased by agent under mis- 
representations. Howe rv. Combs, (Ky.) 385. W. 1052. 

It is held that a general agent was unauthorized to accept note 
payavle to himself in payment of debt of principal. Everts 
v. Lawther, (Ill.) 46 N. E. 233. 

Signing of note by manager o: a business as manager in addition 
to the name of the concern thus making himself liable, does 
not effect the liability of the concern which has received 
the proceeds of note. Froelich v. Froelich Trading Co., (N. 
C.) 26 S. E. 647. 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 

The word ‘ guardian” inserted after the name of payee will dis 
charge surety who had no notice thereof. Jackson rv. Cooper, 
(Ky.) 39 S. W. 39. 

Surety signing after delivery is without consideration. Jackson 
v. Cooper, (Ky.) 39S W. 39. 

Surety on note 1s released by payee agreeing with principal to 

accept as payee a third person who accordingly assumes it 

payment. First Nat. Bank v. Gatewood, (Ky.) 39 8. W. 509. 


QUO WARRANTO. 


Judgment of ouster will not be entered against a de facto 
officer, after term has expired, unless rights of third persons 
are involved. State vr. Powell, (lowa) 70 N. W. 592. 


RAILROADS. 
Person walking on track is not bound to keep lookout for trains 
not carrying lights. Stanley v. Durham & N. R. Co., (N. C.) 
7 8. E. 27. 
SALES. 
A vendee not entitled to rescind, may recover damages for 
breach of warranty. Ellis v. Tips, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40 
S. W. 524. 
Failure of buyer to diselose his failing circumstances, entitles 
seller to rescind. Maxwell v. Brown Shoe Co., (Ala.) 21 
So. 1009. 






















































































































































































































































































A person is not a bona tide purchaser for value, where the sale 
consideration is cancelling of pre existing debt or assuming 
of debt fur which he is already bound. Toots v. Bell, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 40 8. W. 747. 


SET.OFF AND COUNTERCLAIM. 


Usurious interest paid on a note to a National bank cannot be 
set off against the principal. Lomaz v. First Nat. Bank, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 39 S. W. 655. 


TROVER AND CONVERSION. 

Every person who abets in the conversion of property of a third 
person is liable for the value of the property converted. 
LD. M. Osborne §& Co. v. Plano Manufg. Co., (Neb.) 70 
N. W 1124. 

Title to chattels under an absolute transfer is not effected by 
the invalidity of a mortgage on the chattels held by the 
transferee. Bowdish v. Page, (N. Y.) 47 N. E. 44. 

Plaintiff most own the property, or be entitled to its possession. 
Baker v. Born, (Ind. App.) 46 N. E. 920. 

USURY. 

Charging waker of a note, given for supplies to be furnished, 
with protits on the supplies, held not to render note usur- 
ious. Lanierv. Union Mortgage, Banking § Trust Co., (Ark.) 
40 S. W. 466. 

Notes given for a loan to be used in covering amount of other 
notes, one of which was usurious, held not tainted with 
usury. Same case. 

VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


A purchaser who has paid part of the price and defaulted, can- 
not recover money paid. Downey v. Riggs, (lowa) 70N. 
W. 1091. ; 

Action against grantor fur wrongful withholding of possession 
by one without title, cannot be maintained on parol agree- 
ment contemporaneous with a warranty deed. Joss ¢. 
Hoffman, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40 8. W. 544, 

WILLS. 


Unqualified bequest is not reduced to a life estate, because by 
a farther provision which di+poses of the property after the 
death of legatee. Rezell r. ILhomas, (Tenu. Ch. App.) 39 
S. W. 350. —. 

Will leaving income of property to testator’s wife to maintain 
ye: makes the wife a sub-trustee. Conorer 
v. Fisher, (N. J. Ch.) 36 Atl. 948. 

WITNESSES. 


An attorney may testify that he drew a deed for his client con- 
veying her property to a certain person, knowledge thus 
acquired is not a privileged communication. Sommer t. 
Oppenheim, 19 Misc. 605; 44 N. Y. Sapp. (78 St. Rep.) 396. 








The bar associations of the States of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Illinois and Michigan have recently held their annual 
meetings, the proceedings of which will appear in the Au- 
gust number. 
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President—J. W. Burgess, Baton Rou 
ent—J. W. Burgess, 2 ‘ 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton ieeee. 


MAINE. 
President—Franklin A. Wilson, Bangor. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta. 

MARYLAND. 
President—James McSherry, Frederick. 
Secretary—Conway W. Sams, Baltimore. 
Treasurer—George Whitelock. Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN. 
President—Micheal Brennan, Detroit. 
Secretary—E. W. Pendleton, Detroit. 
Treasurer— William J. Gray, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 
President—Moses E Clapp, St. Paal. 

—E. 0. Ozman, Paul. 

Treasurer—D. F. Benton, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
President—Robert Lowry, Jackson. 


—W.R. , Jackson. 
Treasurer—C. M. Williamson. 


MISSOURI 
Becnident— William C. Marshall, St. Louis. 
—Selden P. Spencer, St Louis. 
Tressurer—W. B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 
MONTANA. 
President—A. C. Batkin, Helena. 
Secretary—Edward C. Russell, Helena. 
Treasurer- F. D. Miracle, Helena. 
NEW MEXICO. 
President—J. G. Fitch, Socorro. 
Seeretary—E. L. Bartlett. 
rT—E. A. Fiske. 
NEW YORE. 
President—Edward G. Whittaker, New York City. 
—L. B. Proctor, Albany. 
‘Treasurer—A Ibert Hessberg, Albany. 





OKLAHOMA. 
President—John W. Shortel, Guthrie. 
Secretary—Edgar W. Jones, Guthrie. 
Treasurer—John D. Debois, Guthrie. 


OHIO. 
President—George K. Nash, Colambus. 
— B. Arnold, Conuwbie 
. Pike, Toledo. 
OREGON. 
soutien Come, B Poer. 
Secretary. arles H. Carey, Portiand 
Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—P. C. Knox, Allegheny. 
Secretary—Edward P. Allison, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer— Wiliain Fenn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
President—B F. Whitner, Anderson 
Yeoretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 
TENNESSEE. 
President—W. B. Swaney, Chattanooga. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville 


Secretary. 
‘Treasurer—L. 


TEXAS. 
President - Wm. H. Clark, Dallas. 
Secretary—Charles 8. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 
President—C. S. Varion, Salt Lake. 
Secretary—C. S. Kinney, Salt Lake. 
Treasurer—E. O. Lee, Salt Lake 
VERMONT. 
President—E. L. ee Brattleboro. 
Yecretary—George W. g.. Montpelier. 
Creasurer—Hiram Carleton, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA. 
President— William Wirt Henry, Richmond. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmon?é. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
President—P. J. Krogan, Kingwood. 
Secretary —James Ewing, Wheeling. 
Treasurer—W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WASHINGTON 
President— Harold Preston, Seattle. 
Secretary—Nathan S. Porter, Olympia 
Treasurer— William A. Peters, Seattle. 

, WISCONSIN. 
President— William H. Seaman, Milwaukee 
—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer— J. H. Carpenter. Madison. 

——-—= - > 


CALIFORNIA. 


The members of the Bar Association of 
San Francisco entertained the Judges of 
the Federal courts at a banquet recently. 

The affair was a testimonial to Judges 
Morrow and de Haven and incidentally 
to Judges W. B. Gilbert and E. M. Ross, 
who were visiting in the city. 

Judge W. W. Morrow, who had been 
until recently a District Judge, was 
Sworn in as Circuit Judge. Immediately 
following this, President McKinley sent 
the name of Judge J. J. de Haven to the 
Senate as his nominee for the place va- 
cated by Judge Morrow 

Unfortunately Judge Ross was absent, 
as was also Judge de Haven, both hav- 
ing been called away on private busi- 
ness. With this exception the banquet 
was a great success. President R. Y. 
Hayne of the Bar Association, with Sec- 
retary W. J. Herrin and Treasurer J. M. 
Burnett, sought the co-operation of Al- 
fred Wheeler to have prepared an ex- 
ceptional menu for the occasion. 

The entertainment was one of enjoy- 
ment all through. Although there were 
no set order of toasts yet short and 
witty talks were made by almost all 
present, many personal references being 
made to the early struggles of individ- 
uals who have since become prominent. 

Those present were: Judges W. W 
Morrow, T. B. McFarland, 
bert, E. A. Belcher, G. H. Bahrs, J. M. 
Seawell, J. V. Coffey, R. Harrison, T. P. 
Hawley, F. M. Angellotti, Niles Searls, 
E. W. Britt, John Haynes, Congressman 
J. G. Maguire, I..\S. Belcher, Attorneys 
W. J. Herrin, R. Y. Hayne, J. M. Bur- 
nett, T. C. Spelling, J. M. Taylor, J. T. 
Boyd, R. H. Lloyd, S. M. Shortridge, J. 
E. Foulds, W. Craig, O. P. Evans, T. D. 
Riordan, J. A. Waymire, C. F. Hanlon, 
M. A. Wheaton, M. Mullany, W. C. 
Graves, V. Whelan, A. F. Morrison, J. 
M. Allen, E. S. Pillsbury, T. Z. Bleak- 
man, C. P. Pomeroy, E. W. McGreer, 
Davis Louderback, F. Hutchinson, F. D. 
Brandon, W. H. Jordan, S. G. Kellogg, 


W. B. Gil- 





J. B. Mhoon, J. W. Lilienthal, W. 
Thomas, F. Otis, G. A. Rankin, A. 
Comte, W. Olney, J. A. Wright, G. W. 
Towle, C. Bartlett, F. P. Dearing, E. R. 
Taylor, H. C. Campbell, H. N. Branden- 
stein, M. L. Gerstle, V. Neal, C. Lindley 
and S. W. Halladay. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The annual meeting of the New Lon- 
don County Bar was held recently, and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Hon. John T. Wait; secretary, Hon. 
Lucius Brown; treasurer and librarian, 
John C. Averill; committee, Hon. Aug- 
ustus Brandegee, Hon. Solomon Lucas 
and Gardner Greene. 


At a meeting of the members of the 
Fairfield County Bar recently the fol- 
lowing applications were approved for 
examination for membership to the bar: 

George H. Barlow, Samuel F. Beards- 
ley, William B. Boardman, E. Taylor 
Buckingham, Nehemiah Candee, George 
Kane, Charles L. Hill, Arthur M. Marsh, 
George P. Rowell, Bryan D. Sheedy, 
Henry C. Stevenson, William F. Tam- 
many, Robert J. Thomson, George E. 
Cassidy, William H. Cable, John W. 
Lewis and John Keogh. 

DELAWARE. 


Denton has organized a bar associa- 
tion. Its officers are: Judge Russum, 
president; H. R. Lewis, vice-president; 
F. R. Owens, secretary; T. Pliny Fisher, 
treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. 

Members of the Patent Law Associa- 
tion held a banquet at the Union League 
Club recently. Besides the members 
there were present all the judges, clerks 
and deputy clerks of the Federal courts. 

T. A. Banning, president of the asso- 
ciation, acted as toastmaster. The Patent 
Law Association was organized in 1883, 
and its membership is restricted to at- 
torneys who make a specialty of patent 
cases. 

The Kankakee County Bar Associa- 
tion has been organized. Its objects are 
advancement of social and professional 
interests of its members. Officers: 
President, T. P. Bonfield; vice-president, 
D. H. Paddock; secretary and treasurer, 
A. E. Smith. 

The annual meeting of the Blooming- 
ton Law Library was held recently, a 
large representation of the stockholders 
being present. Judges Reeves, Benja- 
min and Myers, and Messrs. S. P. Rob- 
inson and Calvin Rayburn were re-elect- 
ed directors, and they, in turn, re-elected 
the old officers, Judge Reeves, president; 
S. P. Robinson, treasurer, and Calvin 
Rayburn, secretary and librarian. The 
purchase of two sets of digests was au- 
thorized. Miss E. M. Lloyd was reap- 
pointed custodian. 

A meeting of the Taylorville bar was 
held recently in the Court House for the 
purpose of forming a bar association. 
All lawyers were represented except 
Sharrock & Samuel. A committee com- 
posed of W. M. Provine, J. B. Abrams, 
R. M. Potts, J. E. Hogan and James B. 
Ricks, was appointed to draft an organ- 
ization and to report at a meeting to Se 
called later. 

Bench and bar dined at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, recently, in all amity 
and gave one another advice. The occa- 
sion was in celebration of the triumph 
in the recent elections of the idea that 
the judiciary should be taken out of 
partisan politics. The re-elected judges 
were the special guests of honor, and 
their host was the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion. Federal judges were invited to 
join in the celebration, and each member 
of the Bar Association was privileged 
to bring a friend. Nearly 250 guests 
sat down at the dinner. Previous to the 
banquet there was a reception in the par- 
lors. President Henderson headed the 
procession to the dining room promptly 
at 7 o’clock, with Judge Tuley on one 
arm and Justice Magruder on the other. 
Also seated at the guest table were 
Judges Gibbons, Baker, Dunne, Windes, 
Waterman, Burke, Horton, Grosscup, 
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Showalter, Jenkins, Woods, Brentano, 
Neely, Hanecy, Clifford, Tuthill, Adams, 
Shope. The main body of diners were 
seated at small tables, four and six in a 
group. Among them were: 


H. O. Adams, F. R. Babcock, A. H. 
Adams, Walter Butler, C. P. Abbey, A. 
W. Buckley, Judge F. Q. Ball, J. R. 
Brooke, C. A. Burley, H. Bigelow, John 
B. Brady, Henry Browne, R. W. Bow- 
man, H. R. Baldwin, E. Banning, J. T. 
Bailey, W. E. Brown, H. W. Bishop, F. 
H. Ball, H. M. Bacon, A. M. Barn- 
hart, Otto C. Butz, H. J. Davis, L. D. 
Conde, J. E. Dalton, J. M. Cameron, E. 
A. Dicker, E. S. Cummings, A. J. Eddy, 
C. C. Carnahan, Judge Ewing, M. L. 
Coffeen, John W. Ela, John B. David, 
C. T. Farson Mill, Geo. M. Rogers, John 
T. Richard, D. G. Ramsay, Jas. Rosen- 
thal, J. Rosenthal, J. Richardson, F. W. 
Raymond, C. H. Stevenson, L. Shissler, 
R. M. Shaw, Robert H. Stoll, Franz 
Sigel, Jr., D. V. Samuels, H. W. Still- 
man, J. G. Shortall, F. L. Shepard, Judge 
P. Stein, John T. Dale, W. E. - Foster, 
E. C. Ferguson, C. W. Fullerton, G. A. 
Follansbee, Judge J. E. Gary, E. J. Glen- 
non, Chas. S. Graves, C. W. Greenfield, 
J. M. Gartside, E. H. Garnett, F. R. 
Grover, J. A. Griffin, G. Garnett, David 
S. Geer, Wm. J. Herrick, N. W. Hacker, 
James L. High, F. S. Hebard, F. A. 
Heimer, W. Heckman, W. R. Heath, J. 
J. Herrick, J. W. Hiner, T. J. Holmes, 
H. B. Hurd, Chas. S. Holt, J. M. Harlan, 
A. J. Hirschl, J. Hutchinson, J. F. Hol- 
land, H. W. Jackson, J. L. Jackson, N. 
M. Jones, S. W. Jackson, G. H. Taylor, 
Robert Vierling, Geo. Van Zandt, H. 
Vollmer, Fred B. Waring, R. Whitman, 
H. L. Wait, Edwin Walker, Geo. Wood- 
land, F. M. Williams, A. W. Walker, N. 
P. Willard, G. R. Walker, J. E. Waters, 
H. W. Wolseley, David J. Wile, W. F. 
Wiemers, C. S. Darrow, F. A. Johnson, 
C. H. Jackson, A. B. Jenks, Samuel 
Kerr, W. F. Kraft, C. A. Knight, David 
J. Lyon, F. J. Loesch, F. S. Lenert, F. 
Lackner, P. Linebarger, D. B. Lyman, 
J. Longenecker, J. P. Mahoney, H. M. 
Matthews, T. A. Moran, E. W. Moore, 
W. M. McEwen, S. McLaughlin, C. W. 
Martyn, H. W. Magee, J. A. O’Donnell, 
E. A. Otis, H. N. Ogden, D. H. Perkins, 
G. L. Paddock, W. R. Plum, J. Probst, 
W. A. Pursell, J. E. Paden, A. M. Pence, 
J. A. Peterson, Dr. W. Quine, R. Rich- 
ardson, W. W. Ross, Thos. Dent, J. S. 
Runnells, Henry M. Bacon, D. W. 
Graves, John S. Miller, Humphreys, Geo. 
Hunt, E. M. Ashcraft, R. Whitman, John 
T. Noyes, E. P. Prentice, Chas. S. Holt, 
T. D. Knight, Robert Mather, Miller, 
Blewett Lee, T. J. Holmes, T. Taylor, Jr. 

President John H. Hamline and the 
Executive Committee of the Illinois 
State Bar Association appointed the 
following members of the Chicago Bar 
Association as a reception committee 
for the meeting of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, held at the Chicago Beach Ho- 
tel, July 1 and 2: 

President, Howard Henderson; first 
vice-president: Henry S. Towle; second 
vice-president, George Hunt; W. G. 
Beale, J. A. Baldwin, W. C. Boyden, H. 
M. Bacon, Lorin C. Collins, G. W. Cass, 
M. L. Coffeen, Thomas Cratty, C. S. 
Deneen, Thomas Dent, S. C. Eastman, 
A. N. Eastman, W. L. Fisher, S. S. 
Gregory, Gwynn Garnett, T. D. Knight, 
S. P. McConnell, M. S. McCartney, John 
S. Miller, T. A. Moran, E. A. Otis, G. M. 
Rogers, J. Rosenthal, F. A. Smith, D. 
J. Schuyler, F. J. Smith, S. P. Shope, L. 
D. Thomas, F. Ullman, W. D. Wash- 
burn, H. L. Wait, Roy O. West, S. 
Zeisler. 

INDIANA. 

The State Bar Association of Indiana 
met recently in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, Indianapolis. This is 
the second annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, and of the 250 members over 100 
were present. The attendance embraced 
the most eminent lawyers and judges of 
Indiana. General Benjamin Harrison, 
president of the association, called the 
meeting to order. Lawrence Maxwell, 








Jr., formerly Solicitor-General of the 
United States under Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration, but now practicing law in 
Cincinnati, made a speech. The reports 
of committees and other routine work 
before the association took up the rest 
of the morning. In the afternoon John 
G. Williams spoke on “Daniel W. Voor- 
hees.”” Judge Robert S. Taylor of Fort 
Wayne spoke on the “Inherent Function 
of Growth in Common Law.” The rest 
of the afternoon was devoted to the busi- 
ness of the body and the election of of- 
ficers for next year. In the evening a 
banquet was given at the Grand Hotel. 
General Harrison was toastmaster. John 
A. Finch of Indianapolis discussed “Obi- 
ter Dicta.’”’ Charles L. Jewitt of New 
Albany, “The Thirteenth Juror;” John 
S. Duncan, Indianapolis, “How to Ex- 
Plain the Loss of a Case to a Client;”’ 
Francis E. Baker, Goshen, “Common and 
Uncommon Law;” W. P. Tishback, In- 
dianapolis, “The Good Natured Lawyer 
Against the Pugnacious Lawyer.” The 
following officers and members of the 
Executive Committee were unanimously 
re-elected: President, Benjamin Harri- 
son; vice-president, John G. Williams; 
secretary, John R. Wilson; treasurer, 
Noble C. Butler. Executive Committee— 
The president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer, with Charles L. Jewett, 
Samuel O. Pickens, Walpole G. Colerick 
and John K. Thompson. 


LOUISIANA. 


The members of the Shreveport Bar 
Association, at a meeting held recently, 
elected T. F. Bell president, E. H. Ran- 
dolph vice-president, F. M. Welsh secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Clinton Bar recently met and de- 
voted an hour to a memorial to the late 
Hon. Charles G. Stevens. There were 
present besides Judge Stone, Jonathan 
Smith, Edmond A. Evans, Walter R. 
Dame, Thomas F. Larkin, Charles G. 
Bancroft, William H. Fay and Charles 
H. Gentsch. 

The Berkshire Law Library Associa- 
tion held a regular meeting at the county 
court house recently for the first time 
in three years. Judge James M. Barker 
of the Supreme Judicial bench presided, 
and about twenty members were in at- 
tendance. These officers were elected: 
President, Henry W. Taft; clerk, Judge 
Edward T. Slocum; treasurer, George H. 
Tucker; librarian, Charles E. Burke, 
all of Pittsfield. Executive Committee— 
John C. Crosby and Charles E. Hibbard 
of Pittsfield and the foregoing officers. 

The Suffolk bar met recently in the 
Supreme Court room and paid its fe- 
spect to the memory of George Otis 
Shattuck, one of its distinguished 
brethren, and the president of the Bos- 
ton Bar Association. 

The gathering was strong testimony 
of his worth and his consequent loss to 
the ‘bar, for those present were the 
leaders of the bar. 

The court, too, testified to his value 
as a lawyer. Judge Holmes filled this 
duty, and, beyond that, gave forth his 
personal appreciation of the deceased. 

Among those who were present were 
Prof. J. C. Gray, Prof. Thayer, George 
Putnam, Solomon Lincoln, William 
Cabel Loring, Causten Browne, Alexan- 
der S. Wheeler, George S. Hale, William 
A. Munroe, law partner of Mr. Shat- 
tuck; J. Lewis Stackpole, Henry W. 
Putnam and John Noble, clerk of the 
Suffolk Supreme Court. 

The meeting was organized with the 
choice of Lewis S. Dabney, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Bar Association, as 
chairman, and Henry Wheeler as secre- 
tary. John Lowell, Causten Browne, 
Solomon Lincoln, Darwin E. Ware, 
James B. Thayer composed the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. } 

There was a grand gathering of legal 
lights at the large courtroom of the 
United States Court, Boston, recently, 
to do honor to the memory of the late 
Judge John Lowell. The hour of meet- 
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ing was 11.30, and the room was 
crowded, a number of ladies being pres. 
ent. First came the meeting of the 
bar. United States District-Attorney 
Boyd B. Jones called the assemblage to 
order. Hon. Causten Browne was chosen 
to preside, and Frederick Dodge was 
secretary. The resolutions for the bar 
were read by Mr. T. K. Lothrop. Aq. 
dresses were made by W. W. Crapo 
John C. Ropes, Lewis S. Dabney Caus. 
ten Browne, Judge Gray and others, 
Arnold Green of Rhode Island, ex-Judge 
Symonds of Maine, Charles P. Greep. 
ough of Boston and Frederick P. Fisy 
were among the speakers. 

The bar then adopted the resolutions, 
They were ordered reported to the 
Court by District-Attorney Jones and 
the chairman of the meeting. The Cir. 
cuit Court then came in. Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court Horace 
Gray, accompanied by Circuit Justices 
Colt, Putnam and District Judges 
Webb, Aldrich and Brown, taking seats 
on the bench. United States District. 
Attorney Jones addressed the bench 
and presented the resolutions, after 
speaking for a few moments of the for- 
tunate and eminent ancestry of Judge 
Lowell and of his equally happy en- 
vironments. Among those present were 
Hon. Géorge S. Hale, C. A. Welch, H. 
M. Rogers, Solomon Lincoln, Causten 
Browne, Alex. S. Wheeler, Conrad 
Greenough, B. F. Thomas, J. M. Olm- 
stead, James C. Davis, J. E. Cotter, 
Henry Wheeler, Judge Almy of Cam- 
bridge, W. W. Crapo, John C. Ropes, 
Thornton K. Lothrop, Judge Bishop of 
the Superior Court, Henry W. Putnam, 
United States Commissioner Fiske, 
United States District-Attorney Jones, 
Assistants Casey and Cabot, E. § 
Dodge, Charles Levi Woodbury, John 
G. Stetson, Clarence Hale of Portland, 
Me., M. M. Weston, John Lowell, Jr. 
George W. Morse, E. P. Carver, Lewis 
S. Dabney, Judge Foster of New Hamp- 
shire, Arnold Greene of Rhode Island, 
ex-Judge Symonds of Maine. 

MICHIGAN. 

On the nominations made by President 
Don M. Dickinson, the Detroit Bar Asso- 
ciation recently elected the following 
nine members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: Alfred Russell, John C. Donnelly, 
Henry M. Campbell, Alfred J. Murphy, 
Levi L. Barbour, T. A. E. Weadock, 
Henry A. Harmon, Henry M. Duffield 
and James T. Keena. 

Steps were taken at the adjourned an- 
nual meeting of the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion to awaken new interest in the as- 
sociation. The principal action taken in 
that direction was the revision of the by- 
laws. Don M. Dickinson, who was re- 
cently elected president to succeed the 
venerable George V. N. Lothrop, was in 
the chair. 

The chairman announced the members 
of the Committee on Revision, who had 
been previously notified, as follows: John 
C. Donnelly, chairman; Levi L. Barbour, 
Alfred Russell, Henry M. Duffield, Henry 
A. Harmon, John D. Conely, James T. 
Keena, W. H. Wells, E. W. Pendleton, 
Henry Russel and Thomas 8S. Jerome. 

The following committee was 4p- 
pointed to attend the meeting of the 
Michigan Bar Association at Port Hu- 
ron, June 30: Michael Brennan, chair- 
man; John C. Donnelly, Samuel T. Doug- 
las, W. V. Moore, Elliott G. Stevenson, 
Henry M. Campbell, Timothy E. Tars- 
ney, James H. Pound, William J. Gray, 
Levi L. Barbour, Alfred Lucking, E. W. 
Pendleton, Harrison Geer, Stewart 0. 
Van De Mark, Bernard B. Selling, F. T. 
Sibley, Thomas 8S. Jerome, Orla B. Tay- 
lor, Philip T. Van Zile, Herbert EB. 
Boynton, Henry A. Harmon, George L. 
Canfield, John C. Shaw, William &. 
Sheeran and James T. Keena. 

Otto Kirchner, Henry M. Cheever, W- 
H. Wells, Elliott G. Stevenson and 
Bryant Walker were appointed a com- 
mittee to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Bar Association at Cleveland im 
August. 
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MISSOURI. 

The Linn County Bar Association was 
elected as follows: W. A. Mullins, presi- 
dent; C. C. Bigger, first vice-president; 
A. A. Bailey, second vice-president; B. 
L. White, secretary; Geo. L. Joyce, as- 
sistant secretary; T. M. Bresnehen, 
treasurer. 


NEW YORK. 


The Bar Association of Cayuga County 
met recently for the purpose of adopt- 
ing resolutions in eulogy of the late 
Horace T. Cook, The meeting was well 
attended. Attorney Frank D. Wright 
was named chairman, and the following 
committee was appointed to draft reso- 
jutions: James R. Cox, Hon. John D. 
Teller and Hon. A. H. Searing. The 
resolutions as read were adopted. They 
were highly commendatory of Mr. Cook’s 
blameless life. A number of eulogistic 
addresses were also made. Among the 
speakers were Hon. John D. Teller, W. 
M. Collier, Hon. T. M. Pomeroy, Charles 
M. Baker and Frank D. Wright. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Judge Harper S. Cunningham, the new 
Attorney-General of Oklahoma, was the 
organizer of the territorial bar associa- 
tion of that Territory, and has been its 
president from the first. 


OREGON. 


There was a large and representative 
meeting of the Portland bar re- 
cently, in the United States courtroom, 
to receive the report of the committee 
appointed to draft resolutions on the 
death of Judge L. L. McArthur, presi- 
dent of the association. United States 
District Judge Bellinger presided. The 
Committee on Resolutions was com- 
posed of E. D. Shattuck, George H. Will- 
iams, E. C. Bronaugh, C. B. Bellinger, L. 
B. Cox. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The members of the York County Bar 
held a meeting in the courtroom to take 
action on the death of Silas H. Forry, 
Esq. 

Hon. John W. Bittenger, P. J., was 
elected chairman, and Richard E. Coch- 
ran secretary. 

The chairman then, on motion, ap- 
pointed H. C. Niles, Vincent K. Keesey, 
Capt. Frank Geise, James G. Glessner 
and A. N. Green, Esqs., a committee to 
draft suitable resolutions. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambria 
County Bar Association in Ebensburg, 
the old officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, W. Horace Rose; Vice- 
President, Alvin Evans; Treasurer, 
Jacob Zimmerman; Secretary, M. ' 
Kittell; Board of Managers, Donald E. 
Dufton, John M. Rose and H. W. Storey, 


with the president and secretary ex-offi- 
cio members. 


Cc. C. Linton, Harry Doerr and John H. 
Stephens, of Johnstown, were elected to 
membership. 


The Erie Bar Association met recent- 
ly and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Hon. G. 
A. Allen; Vice-President, Hon. Frank 
Gunnison; Secretary, Henry E. Fish; 
Treasurer, E. L. Whittlesey; Executive 
Committee, Col. J. Ross Thompson, Gen. 


D. B. McCreary, J. W. Sproul and J. S. 
Rilling. 


Gen. D. B. McCreary presented to the 
ar Association an autograph precipe 
in the handwriting of Henry Clay. The 
valuable relic was accepted with thanks, 
and was ordered to be hung on the wall 
in the library. The precipe bears date 
of 1795, at which time the maker of the 
instrument was but 21 years of age. 


At a recent meeting of the Potter 
County Bar Association resolutions were 
adopted on the death of James B. Ben- 
son.. A. G. Olmstead, president, occu- 


Pied the chair. A. N. Crandall acted as 
secretary. 





The third annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association, which was 
opened June 30 in the parlor of the 
Mountain House at Cresson Springs, Pa., 
was a notable gathering of representa- 
tives of the legal profession from all 
parts of the State. Among the mem- 
bers of the Superior Court in attendance 
were President Judge Rice and Judges 
Wickham and Orlady. The Philadelphia 
delegation left Broad street station in a 
special car. Delegations were taken on 
board at Harrisburg, Lewiston, Hunt- 
tingdon and Tyrone. Trains from Pitts- 
burg brought similar delegations from 
points west of Cresson. 

The opening session was called to order 
by P. C. Knox, president of the associa- 
tion, whose address was listened to 
throughout with close attention. 

The following was the order of busi- 
ness: June 30—Address, P. C. Knox, 
president; reading of minutes, reports of 
committees, bills for proposed legislation, 
@ paper on “Appellate Jurisdiction,” by 
J. B. McPherson and discussion of “The 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme and Supe- 
rior Courts;”’ a paper on “The Jurisdic- 
tion of the Justice of the Peace and the 
Possible Application in Pennsylvania of 
the Small Debtors’ Court on the Eng- 
lish Plan.” by Thomas Patterson of 
Pittsburg. July 1—“The Supreme Court 
as a Factor in State and Federal Poli- 
tics,””’ annual address by H. A. Herbert 
of Alabama; unfinished business, special 
business, election of officers, appointment 
of delegates to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. On the evening of July 1 the an- 
nual banquet was given. This was pre- 
sided over by C. LaRue Munson of Ly- 
coming. The following toasts were re- 
sponded to: “The United States,’”’ H. A. 
Herbert of Alabama; “The Common- 
wealth,” Lyman D. Gilbert of Dauphin; 
“The American Lawyer,” James H. Hoyt 
of Ohio; “The Bench,” P. P. Smith; “The 
Client,” B. Frank Eshelman of Lancas- 
ter; “Ourselves,” E. W. Smith, Al- 
legheny. Among those from Pittsburg 
were Judge J. W. F. White, Thomas Pat- 
terson, who read a paper at the meet- 
ing; E. W. Smith, who responded to a 
toast at the banquet; E. Z. Smith, James 
S. Young, George E. Shaw, S. U. Trent, 
Marcus A. Woodward, J. M. Shields, P. 
C. Knox, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association; ex-Judge J. H. Reed, 
Frank C. McGirr, Richard B. Scandrett, 
J. McF. Carpenter, J. A. Evans, Edwin 
S. Craig, A. Leo Weil, Albert J. Niles, C. 
M. Thorp, J. P. Hunter, Boyd Crumrine, 
A. Israel, O. S. Richardson and Judge J. 
F. Taylor of Washington, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The bar at Florence recently assem- 
bled to pay respect to the memory of 
two distinguished sons of South Caro- 
lina, Gen. William Wallace Harllee and 
Judge Joseph H. Earle. Judge D. A. 
Townsend presided. P. A. Willcox, W. 
F. Clayton and S. W. G. Shipp, as the 
Committee on Resolutions, reported. 
James P. McNeil, Wells, S. W. G. 
Shipp, Theodore Kuker, Jr., Chopsy 
Welch, Julius De Jongh, Solicitor John 
S. Wilson, W. A. Brunson, Z. T. Ker- 
shaw, Judge Townsend, offered beauti- 
ful tributes to both of the deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 


A special meeting of the Chattanooga 
Bar Association was held to draft reso- 
lutions on the death of Col. George T. 


Fry. Creed F. Bates was elected chair- 
man and J. L. Foust secretary. The 
following committee was appointed to 
draft resolutions: C. P. Goree, chair- 
man; W. J. Clift, George T. White, W. 
G. M. Thomas, R. L. Bright. 

The bar of Cleveland met recently 
with Hon. S. P. Gaut in the chair. 
A committee to draw up resolutions of 
respect upon the death of James H. 
Bible was appointed, consisting of Judge 
P. B. Mayfield, A. Traynor, J. C. Ramsey 
and S. P. Gaut. The meeting also ap- 
pointed as honorary pall bearers Judge 
A. Traynor, J. C. Ramsey, S. J. Aiken, 
J. E. Mayfield, T. E. Thatch and C. E. 





Lester. A resolution was also adopted 
that the bar of Cleveland attend the 
funeral in a body. 


TEXAS. 


The bar of Taylor County recently held 
a meeting at Abilene to take action 
upon the death of Gen. John Sayles. S&S. 
P. Hardwicke presided, and M. A. Bretz 
actd as secretary. The chair appointed 
D. G. Hill, John Bowyer, Wililam H. 
Lockett and H. L. Bentley Committee 
on Resolutions. 

The chairman appointed as committee 
to present said resolutions to the Dis- 
trict Court Fred Cockrell, John Bowler, 
A. S. Hardwicke; to present said reso- 
lutions to the County Court, H. L. Bent- 
ley, W. H. Lockett and B. A. Cox. 

The Tyler Bar Association was organ- 
ized here with a membership of twenty. 
The following officers were elected. Hon. 
S. A. Lindsay, president; Hampton Gary, 
vice-president; J. M. Ross, secretary, 
and David T. Gaines, treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A very largely attended meeting of the 
members of the local bar, called by 
President Henry E. Davis of the District 
Bar Association, was held at the City 
Hall recently to take appropriate action 
on the death of Richard Smith, a well 
known member of the bar. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Davis, Mr. Leigh Robinson 
presided. A committee, of which Mr. 
Jere M. Wilson was chairman, was ap- 
pointed to prepare suitable resolutions, 
and later reported. Among those pres- 
ent were Justices Bradley and McComas 
of the District Supreme Court, Messrs. 
Jere M. Wilson, R. Ross Perry, Enoch 
Totten, W. A. Gordon, William Stone 
Abert, W. M. Lewin, J. H. Gordon, Will- 
iam A. McKinney, Leigh Robinson, W. 
D. Davidge, Chapin Brown, W. L. Cole, 
T. H. Callan. T. C. Taylor, Job Barnard, 
Nathaniel Wilson, John Ridout, J. J. 
Darlington, Alexander Wolf, Assistant 
District Attorneys Laskey, Shillington 
and Mullowney and many others. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Ohio County Bar Association met 
recently at Wheeling, to take suitable 
action upon the death of Dennis 
O’Keeffe. W. P. Hubbard acted as 
chairman and S. O. Boyce secretary. 


The members of the Kanawha Bar 
met recently at the courthouse, Charles- 
ton, to take suitable action in regard to 
the death of Col. A. M. Hamilton. 

H. C. Simms was chosen chairman and 
J. E. Chilton secretary. Speeches were 
made by Gen. C. C. Watts, Joseph F. 
Broun, J. H. Hunt, J. E. Chilton, L. A. 
Martin, C. M. Alderson, James M. Payne 
and S. L. Flournoy, after which the res- 
olution was adopted. 

The chair appointed C. C. Watts, J. F. 
Broun and J. E. Chilton a committee to 
present the resolution adopted to the 
court. 

The Richmond Bar met recently, to 
take appropriate action in reference to 
the death of Mr. Boulware. Hon. B. B. 
Munford, the president, called the asso- 
ciation to order and briefly stated the 
object of the meeting. 


On motion of Mr. J. R. V. Daniel, 
Judge L. L. Lewis was elected to preside 
over the meeting. 


On motion of Major James H. Dooley, 
W. P. DeSaussure was elected secretary. 

On motion of Frank W. Christian, the 
chair was requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of fifteen to draw up suitable 
resolutions. 


The chair appointed the following 
members of the committee: 


Frank W. Christian, chairman; James 
Pleasants, Judge E. C. Minor, Major 
James H. Dooley, B. B. Munford, Judge 
George L. Christian, W. W. Henry, John 
A. Coke, Henry T. Wickham, Judge Ed- 
mund Waddill, Jr., John Howard, W. 
Josiah Leake, Jackson Guy, Hill Carter, 
R. L. Maury. ae 
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LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing —What is said 
of them—Change in partnerships —Removals— 
Professional news items. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Samuel F. Beards- 
ley, Henry C. Stevenson, John W. Lewis, 
George Kane, Bryon D. Sheedy, E. T. 
Buckingham and Arthur M. Marsh, all 
of this city, recently passed the examina- 
tion for admission to the bar. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Charles N. Hul- 
burt, formerly of Norwich, has formed 
a partnership with Jeremiah Toomey, 
Jr., and James T. Lynch of Bridgeport, 
under the firm name of Toomey, Lynch 
& Hulburt. The firm has opened an of- 
fice at Greenwich in addition to the one 
here. 

Hartford, Conn.—Richard F. Carroll is 
reading law in the office of Lewis E. 
Stanton. 

Hartford, Ct.—William C. Case, Percy 
Cc. Bryant and William S. Case, practic- 
ing under the firm name of Case, Bryant 
& Case, have dissolved. 


Hartford, Ct.—Frank L. Hungerford of 
New Britain, with his son, William C. 
Hungerford, has formed a law partner- 
ship with Hyde, Joslyn & Gilman, 
the new firm to be Hungerford, Hyde, 
Joslyn & Gilman. 

Hartford, Ct.—The notices of applica- 
tion for admission to the bar of the fol- 
lowing were favorable considered at the 
bar meeting in the Superior Court re- 
cently: Hugh M. Alcorn and William F. 
Alcorn of Suffield, Harry M. Burke of 
Manchester, Oliver Case of Canton, 
Joseph H. Clark, James T. Meskill and 
Patrick O’Brien of New Britain, Frank 
P. Kellegher of Bristol, Francis Parsons 
and George B. Thayer of Hartford. 

New Haven, Conn.—A. Maxey Hiller 
will soon open an office at this place. 

New Haven, Conn.—The following re- 
cently passed the final examination for 
the bar: William Francis Alcorn, Suf- 
field; Erroll Meredith Augur, Wood- 
bridge; Christopher Lester Avery, Jr., 
Groton; Roger Sherman Baldwin, B. A., 
Yale University, 1895, New York city; 
George Henry Barlow, Shelton; Herbert 
Clarence Bartlett, attorney-at-law, 
Vineland, N. J.; Samuel Fayerweather, 
Beardsley, B. A., Yale University, 1895, 
Bridgeport; George Washington Belden, 
Canton, O.; Clarence Thomas Black, 
attorney at Law, Chicago, Ill.; John Ru- 
fus Booth, New Haven; William Eugene 
Brooks, Worcester, Mass.; George Clarke 
Bryant, B. A., Yale University, 1895, An- 
sonia; Edward Taylor Buckingham, B. 
A., Yale University, 1895, Bridgeport; 
Harry Michael Burke, South Manches- 
ter; Harry Alonzo Bussell, Cottage City, 
Mass.; Nehemiah Candee, B. A., Yale 
University, 1893, Easton; Ulysses Grant 
Church, Chaplin; Archibald Foote Clark, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edward Luke Clarke, 
Jr., Orange; Thomas Harper Cobbs, 
Marshall, Mo.; - Chester Linwood Dane, 
Hamilton, Mass.; Bradford Williams 
Danielson, Danielsonville, George tver- 
ett Darling, Port Jefferson, N. Y.; Her- 
bert Seymour Darlington, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Stephen Brooks Davis, Jr., Middle- 
ton; Frederick Philip Farnsworth, New 
Haven; John Joseph Feely, Joliet, IIL; 
Stephen Bull French, New York city; 
Michael Gavin, 2d, Memphis, Tenn., 
George Jay Gibson, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pinkus Herman Goldbaum, New Haven; 
Lewis Guy Granger, Winsted; John 
George Greenspun, New Haven; Henry 
William Griffith, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Frank Oliver Gudgell, Independence, 
Mo.; Clarence Wells Halbert, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Hugh Tyler Halbert, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Philip Zachariah Hankey, Arling- 
ton, N. J.; Frederic Thatcher Harward, 
Richmond, Me.; Marshall Felton Hatch- 
er, Macon, Ga.; Edwin Werter Higgins, 
Norwich; Charles Lyon Hill, Greenfield 
Hill; Allen Maxcy Hiller, New Haven: 
Alfred Burdette Hughes, New Haven; 








William Rankin Johnston, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Gershom Spencer, John Jackson, 
O.; George Kane, Bridgeport; John 
Keough, East Norwalk; Michael Am- 
brose Kilker, Girardville, Pa.; David 
Philip Klinedinst, York, Pa.; John Will- 
iams Lewis, Bridgeport; Lloyd Lowndes, 
Jr., Cumberland, Md.; James Stewart 
McAnulty, Shippensburg, Pa.; Samuel 
Kell McCall, York, Pa.; John MacGregor, 
Jr., Akron, O.; John Dun .ucKell, Chilli- 
cothe, O.; George William Frederick Mc- 
Mechen, Wheeling, W. Va.; George 
Washington Martin, Jr., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Carl Ashby Sears, Belfast; Me.; Hen- 
ry Warner Merwin, New Haven; James 
Thomas Meskill, New Britain; John 
Michael, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Walter Scott 
Miller, Nashville, Tenn.; Harry Warner 
Minor, Waterbury; Phelps Montgomery, 
New Haven; Charles Gould Morris, New 
Haven; Caleb Albert Morse, New Ha- 
ven; David Edward Moulton, Falmouth, 
Me.; William O'Keefe, Jr., New Haven, 
Conn.; Rufus Melvin Overlander, New 
Haven; Francis Parsons, Hartford; 
Frederick Lord Perry, New Haven; 
Charles Frederick Peterson, Honolulu, H. 
I.; Joseph Edwin Proffit, Lloyd, Va.; 
William Rick, Bethel, Pa.; William Vin- 
cent Robbins, Stony Creek; George Press 
Rowell, Stamford; Thomas Francis 
Ryan, Torrington; George Foster San- 
ford, New Haven; Bryan DeForest 
Sheedy, Bridgeport; John Edgar Small, 
York, Pa.; Clarence Minturn Smith, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thomas Hugh Smith, 
New Haven; Edgar Charles Snyder, 
Slatington, Pa.; Frank Leabert Speak- 
man, Wilmington, Del.; Benjamin Ives 
Spock, New Haven; Henry Cogswell Ste- 
venson, Bridgeport; Richard Charles 
Stoll, Lexington, Ky.; George Burton 
Thayer, Hartford; John Walcott Thomp- 
son, New Haven; John Dougherty Thom- 
son, Lafayette, Ind.; Robert John Thom- 
son, Greens Farms; James Ashmun 
Veech, New Haven; Rene Petro Fred- 
erick von Mindin, Wallingford; -Walter 
John Walsh, New Haven; Arthur Ash- 
ford Wilder, Honolulu, H. I. 

New London, Ct.—William H. Thatcher 
has entered the City Attorney’s office at 
North Adams, Mass. 

Dover, Del.—James H. Hughes has 
been appointed Secretary of State. 

Augusta, Me.—C. C. Sheldon has 
opened an office at this place. 

Bangor, Me.—John McCarty of Clinton 
has located here. 

Bethel, Me.—E. M. Simpson expects to 
locate in Bangor. 

Brownville, Me.—W. H. Monroe of 
Milo will soon open an office here. 


Rumford Falls, Me.—Judge Charles W. 
Walton has retired from the Supreme 
bench after a continued service of thir- 
ty-five years. 

Waterville, Me.—Harold Cook is read- 
ing law in the office of C. F. Johnson. 

Athol, Mass.—Sidney P. Smith has 
opened an office here. 


Boston, Mass.—Francis A. Campbell 
has opened an office in the Tremont 
Building. 

Brattleboro, Mass.—H. D. Ryker of 
Bellows Falls has opened an office here 
in the Crosby Block. 


Brockton, Mass.—Joseph Matteau is 
reading law in the office of C. A. Gilday. 


Brockton, Mass.—Winfred Mitchell of 
East Bridgewater is reading law in the 
office of F. M. Bixby. 

Dedham, Mass.—Edward J. Colman of 
South Weymouth, Peter P. Porter of 
Quincy, Joseph Lundy of Brookline, 
Joseph F. Boyle of Quincy and Fred E. 
Sheldon were recently admitted to the 
bar. 


Haverhill, Mass.—Charles S. Goodwin 
has opened an office in the Masonic 
Building. 


Haverhill, Mass.—Malcolm H. T. Gall 
has opened an office in the Doggett 
Building. William H. Trudel is associ- 
ated with him. 

Medford, Mass.—Michael E. Corbett 
of Boston has opened an office here. 
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Telephone Call 2248 Courtlandt, 


Newburyport, Mass.—Fire damaged 
the offices and library of Page & Stone. 

Pawtucket, Mass.—Leland J. Tuck was 
recently admitted to the bar. 


Quincy, Mass.—Maurice P. Spillane has 
opened an office here. 

Springfield, Mass.—Gustavus Hay, Jr., 
has resigned as local attorney for the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, and will 
open an office in the Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston, with James W. Austin as 
partner. 

Weymouth, Mass.—John J. Loud has 
opened an office here. 

Worcester, Mass.—John 8S. Gould of 
Webster has located here. 

Worcester, Mass.—Frank L. Dean, 
formerly associated with Frank P. 
Goulding, has opened an office here. 

Concord, N. H.—E. E. Leighton has 
opened an office in the Sanborn Block. 

Bellows Falls, Vt.—Thomas O’Brien 
will open an office at Brattleboro for H. 
D. Ryder of this place. 

Lyndonville, Vt.—Judge 
Gleason and George A. 
formed a partnership. 

Newport, Vt.—W. 
opened an office here. 

Rutland, Vt.—Rosen Burch is reading 
law in the office of William B. Sheldon. 


——__<—___—_- 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Cumberland, Md.—C. Edgar Keller, re- 
cently admitted to the bar, has located 
here in the practice. 

Salisbury, Md.—George G. Ratcliff has 
located here. 

Asbury Park, N. J.—Joseph McDermott 
of Freehold has located here. 

Easton, N. J.—Marshall Miller has lo- 
cated here. 

Hackensack, N. J.—David D. Zabris- 
kie of Ridgewood has opend an office 
here. W. B. Snow has opened an office 
in the Taylor Building. 

Morristown, N. J.—Charles A. Rath- 
bun of Madison has opened an office 
here. 

Newton, N. J.—A. Philitus Konkle has 
opened an office in the Prudential Build- 
ing. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Robert M. Clark and 
Charles J. McNabb have formed a part- 
nership. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Francis J. Blatz and 
William Newcorn were recently ad- 
mitted to the bar. 


Joseph T. 
Gage have 


N. Aldrich has 
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Trenton, N. J.—Among the forty-three 
names added to the list of members of 
the bar of New Jersey recently were 
those of Edward H. Wright, Jr., Neilson 
Abeel, Frederick Joy, Benjamin M. 
Weinberg, and Alfred B. Van Liew of 
Newark; Florance G. Toram, Camden; 
Joseph E. Shaw, Paterson; Joseph E. 
Stricker, Perth Amboy; William D. Kel- 
jogg, Elizabeth; Clarence D. Meyer, 
Elizabeth; Robert R. Watson, Passaic; 
John T. Van Riper, Passaic; Clarence Ww. 
Byram, Morristown; Francis J, Blatz, 
Plainfield; John R. H. Potts, Jersey City; 
John W. Wamke, Jersey City; William 
A. Calhoun, Elizabeth; David P. Van 
Deventer, Jr., Matawan; John C. Sims, 
Jr., Mount Holly; Frank C. Bray, Vine.- 
jand; William P. Walsh, Camden; Ran.~ 
dolph Bedle, Jersey City; James T. Mor- 
gan, Elizabeth; William Newcom, Plain- 
feld; Arthur B. Seymour, Orange; Ar- 
thur M. Baker, Weehawken; David Pot- 
ter, Bridgeton; Clarence H. Murphy, 
Point Pleasant; William Earley, Cam- 
den; John H Condon, Morristown; 
Frank B. Jess, Camden; Harvey F. Carr, 
Camden; D. T. Stackhouse, Jr., Camden; 
Edward H. Hoos, Jersey City; Joseph F. 
Farmer, Jersey City; Alex H. G. Mard- 
ment, Hackensack; D. F. Barkman, Mor- 
ristown. 

Those who succesfully passed for coun- 
sellor were George J. Bergen and Will- 
iam T. Boyle, Camden; Burrows C. 
Goodfrey and William M. Cleving, At- 
lantic City; Nelson L. Petty, Trenton; 
Edwin A. S. Lewis, Hoboken; Foster W. 
Freeman and Viriam M. Lewis, Pater- 
son, and Thomas F. Fay, Long Branch. 

Mrs. Keeler makes the third Jersey 
woman who can go into court and de- 
fend her sisters. Mrs. Keeler is a resi- 
dent of Camden, and has the distinction 
of being the first woman to come up for 
examination under the Five Counsellor 
act. She mastered Blackstone in two 
years, studying with Herbert Drake. 

The other two women who deal in law 
are Miss Mary Philbrook of Jersey City 
and Miss Mary M. Steele of Somerville. 

West Chester, Pa.—Miss Isabel Darl- 
ington has been admitted to the bar, and 
expects to practice here. 

Albany, N. Y¥.—George L. Lewis has 
resigned his position as law clerk of the 
Railroad Commission in Albany, which 
he has held for over five years, and will 
resume his law practice in Ballston. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — District-Attorney 
Foster L. Backus of Brooklyn has ap- 
pointed Herman H. Baker as one of his 
assistants. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Benjamin Shire and 
Vernon Cole have formed a partnership, 
and opened offices in the Law Exchange. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—W. H. Marcy of Marcy 
& Close has identified himself with 
Sprague, Brownell & Moot. The new firm 
will be Sprague, Brownell, Moot & Marcy. 


Cortland, N. Y.—B. A. Benedict of this 
place and W. T. Gridley of Syracuse 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
in each of the places named. 


Goshen, N. Y.—A reception in honor of 
ex-Judge Stephen W. Fullerton, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his admission to the bar, was given re- 
cently by Hon. Henry Bacon at his resi- 
dence. There were about fifty members 
of the Bar of Orange County present, 
from Newburgh, Middletown, Port Jer- 
vis, Goshen and other places. Those 
present from Newburgh were Col. Joseph 
M. Leeper, James G. Graham, Willard M. 
Terpennig and Harry R. Lydecker. 
Judge McLean of New York was one of 
the guests, and Surrogate O. P. Howell 
and James M. Allerton of Port Jervis, 
and William F. O'Neill, ex-Judge W. J. 
Groo, ex-Recorder John F. Bradner and 
John C. R. Taylor of Middletown were 
among those present. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Henry B. Seamon 
has opened an office here. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.—David H. Hunt 
of Williamsbridge and Rawson L. Smith 


of this place have entered into a part- 
nership. 





New York City.—Hyacinthe Ringrose 
of Massachusetts has opened offices at 
74 Elm street. 

New York City.—Justice W. C. 
brook has been reappointed by 
Strong for a term of ten years. 

New York City.—Two hundred law 
students were sworn in as members re- 
cently. The class included 197 men and 
three new women. Presiding Justice 
Van Brunt smiled and said a few per- 
functory things. The women in the case 
are Mrs. Fanny H. Carpenter of 265 
West End avenue, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Ellis of 71 West 10lst street, and Miss 
L.. Marie Pierce of 142 St. Ann’s avenue. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—T. L. Cherritree, 
formerly with Cary & Wallace, has 
opened an office for himself 

Olean, N. Y.—Frederick W 
been appointed judge of 
County, to fill the vacancy 
death of Judge Vreeland. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y.—W 
is reading 
Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—A. C. 
Charles A. Hitchcock and D. F. McLen- 
non have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Phillips, Hitchcock & 
McLennon. 

Unionville, N. Y.—Merrill 
have opened an office here. 
Warwick, N. Y.—Louis 
formed a partnership 

Lexow. 

White Plains, N. Y¥.—Thomas D. and 
James W. Husted of Peekskill and Mr. 
Toucey have formed a partnership, and 
have opened offices in this place. 

Bellefonte, Pa.—Rev. Ralph Illings- 
worth has been admitted to the bar, and 
it is said will enter the practice. 

Bethlehem, Pa.—Robert 8S. Taylor, re- 
cently admited to the bar, has opened 
an office here. 

Charleroi, Pa.—W. F. Boggs of Monon- 
gahela has opened an office here. 

Chester, Pa.—William C. Lees, a stu- 
dent in the office of Henry L. Broomall, 
was recently admitted to the bar. 

Easton, Pa.—John W. D 
opened an office here. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Harvey 
opened an office in this city 

Hazleton, Pa. — James Dwyer of 
Wilkes-Barre has opened an office in 
this city. 


Huntingdon, Pa.—Charles C. Brewster 
is reading law in the office of Thomas 
F. Bailey. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—John D. Shafer has 
been appointed a judge of the Allegheny 
County courts by Gov. Hastings, to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Ewing. 

Rochester, Pa.—Rev. A. J. Bansal has 
been admitted to the bar. 


Royersford, Pa.—John T. Wagner has 
opened an office here. 

Scranton, Pa.—Miss Eleanor J. Little is 
reading law in the office of W. E. & C. A. 
Little. 

Titusville, Pa.—Benedict & Eldred 
have dissolved, George Eldred going to 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Washington, Pa.—H. R. Mylers and W. 
N. Butler of this place were admitted 
to the bar recently. Mr. Butler is the 
first colored man to become a member 
of the Washington County bar. 

Waynesburg, Pa.—Sayers & Crago 
have dissolved, Mr. Sayers and Joseph 
Patton forming a partnership. 

West Nanticoke, Pa.—W. T. Sutliff is 
reading law in the office of E. F. Cooke. 

Charleston, W. Va.—George S. Couch 
has withdrawn from the firm of Couch, 
Flournoy, Price & Smith. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—F. P. Moats and 
W. G. Peterkin have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Moats & 
Peterkin. 

Piedmont, W. Va.—C. W. Cramer has 
opened an office here. 
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Sistersville, W. Va.—W.-C. Turner and 
T. P. Jacobs have formed a partnership. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Joseph L. Rhees 
has opened an office at 1503 Market 
street. 


Washington, D. C.—Judge Luther R. 
Smith, of Williamson & Smith, has been 
appointed an assistant attorney in the 
office of Assistant Attorney-General for 
the Interior Department. The senior 
member of the firm, W. Preston Wil- 
liamson, will continue the business. 

Washington, D. C.—Henry L. Mills of 
St. Paul and Roloff Vasler of Echo, 
Minn; Samuel G. Roberts of Fargo and 
Elliott S. Miller of Bismarck, N. D., and 
Richard A. Murray of Madison, S. D., 
have been admitted to practice as attor- 
neys and agents for claimants before the 
Interior Department. 

Washington, D. C.—Judge Charles L. 
Benedict, United States District judge 
for the Eastern District of New York, 
has sent in his resignation to the At- 
torney-General. Judge Benedict has 
served on the bench ten years, and has 
reached the age of 70, which, under the 
law, entitles him -to retire. 


——__—_ 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Gadsden, Ala.—John C. Pugh has retired 
from the firm of Pugh & Hood and has 
moved to Birmingham, Ala., where he has 
opened an office in the Steiner Building. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Ex-Gov. Oates has 
opened an office here. 

Rector, Ark.—Frank Weldin of Mc- 
Leonsboro, Ill, has located here. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Scott & Broome is 
a new firm here. 

Ocala, Fla.—Hal Eagleton has been 
admitted to the bar. He read law in 
the office of Judge W. A. Hocker. 

West Palm Beach, Fla.—Robbins & 
Graham have disposed of their business 
to H. B. Saunders of Avon Park. 

Athens, Ga.—Horace Atkinson has 
been admitted to the bar. 

Atlanta, Ga—Thomas Felder of Ma- 
con has located here. 

Grange, Ga.—C. N. 
cated here. 

Macon, Ga.—Judge C. M. Dupree of In- 
verness, Fla., has located here. 

Macon, Ga.—Charles H. Hall and 
Merrell P. Callaway of Macon, E. W. 
Jordon of Tennville, William D. Mor- 
gan of Oliver, Straus L. Lioyd of 
Brooksville, Clifford L. Morgan of Ma- 
nasses, and Gus H. Howard of Cus- 
seta, were recently admitted to the bar. 

Rome, Ga.—Fire recently damaged the 
library of Dean & Dean. 

Ninita, I. T.—Grove, Shepard & Wil- 
son have dissolved, D. H. Wilson suc- 
ceeding to the business. 

South McAlester, I. T.—Shepard, Craig 
& Kellogg have dissolved, Craig & Kel- 
logg succeeding to the business. 

Charlotte, N. C.—T. W. Hawkins of 
Littleton has located here. 

Greensboro, N. C.—James E. Boyd and 
Aubrey L. Brook have formed a part- 
nership. Mr. Brooks comes from Rox- 
boro. 

Greenville, N. C.—J. L. Fleming and 
W. M. Bond have formed a partnership. 
Mr. Bond is from Edenton. 

Kinston, N. C.—W. A. Mitchell has lo- 
cated in this place. 


Bishopville, S. C.—George M. Stuckey 
was recently admitted to the bar. 

Alamo, Tenn.—Charles E. Jermon and 
William Craig have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Arthur B. La Far of 
Charleston, S. C., and Hubert Carlock of 
Chattanooga, have located here. 

Ennis, Tex.—Pearce & Filts 
name of a new law firm here. 

Galveston, Tex.—Mr. J. Wharton Terry, 
for the past thirteen years general coun- 
sel for the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 
Railroad, and Mr. Thomas J. Ballinger, 
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have formed a.co-partnership for the 
purpose of practicing law. Mr. Terry’s 
relations to the railroad company will 
not be altered. Mr. Ballinger has been 
@ member of the firm of Willie, Camp- 
bell & Ballinger for the past nine years. 
Mr. Campbell has recently been com- 
pelled to retire from his profession on 
account of ill health, and after July 1 
Judge Willie will form a partnership 
with his son, A. H. Willie, Jr., and W. L. 
Willie. 


—_<e—____—_——_ 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Alton, Ill—Joseph V. E. Marsh, who 
was recently admitted to the bar, will 
practice in St. Louis. 

Aurora, Ill.—Mortimer Mattison was 
recently admitted to the bar. 

Carthage, Ill.—Judge C. J. Scofield will 
locate in Chicago after his term expires. 
He will form a partnership with T. J. 
Scofield. 

Casey, Ill.—N. L. Scranton has opened 
an office here. 

Chicago, Ill.—George L. Campbell of 
Ashland, O., has located here. 

Chicago, Ill.—Miss Cora B. Hertzel 
has been appointed acting assistant to 
Corporation Counsel Thornton. 

Chicago, Ill.—A convention of repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Law Offices 
of the United States met recently at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel. The association 
meets annually and is organized for the 
purpose of discussing matters of interest 
to the allied firms. Among those present 
from others cities were Beverly K. 
Moore, Boston; J. Kemp Bartlett, Balti- 
more; G. H. Ten Broek, St. Louis; W. 
W. Watts, Louisville; A. N. MacNabb, 
Buffalo; Orris P. Cobb, Cincinnati; A. A. 
Stearns, Cleveland; Dan B. Ellis, Den- 
ver; Fred W. Whiting, Detroit; L. C. 
Banks, Memphis; George D. Fletcher, 
Minneapolis; W. C. Du Four, New Or- 
leans; J. B. Stringfellow, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Philip Gilbert, St. Paul; Clarence 
Brandenburg, Washington, D. C.; A. G. 
Schroeder, Salt Lake City, and D. C. 
Schull, Sioux City. 

Danville, Ill.—Jones & Smith is a new 
law firm located here from Flat Rock. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Thompson, Shumway 
& Wasson have dissolved, George W. 
Thompson retiring to go upon the bench. 
Fletcher Carney has taken his place in 
the firm. R. C. Rice will remain with 
the new firm. The partnership will be 
known as Carney, Shumway & Wasson. 

Geneva, Ill.—Frank J. C. Krahn of El- 
gin has located here. 

Joliet, Ill—V. A. Sprague of Dexter, 
Me., has located here. 

Lincoln, Ill._—Larry B. Stringer has lo- 
cated here. 

Perry, Ill.—G. W. Hinman has opened 
an office here. 

Upper Alton, Ill.—Thomas F. Stevens 
of Gilman has located here. 


Anderson, Ind.—Bartlett H. Campbell 
has purchased the interest of Dale J. 
Crittenberger in the law firm of Goody- 
koontz, Ballard & Crittenberger, and 
takes the latter’s place in the firm in a 
short time. 

Auburn, Ind.—Judge W. L. Penfield 
has been appointed solicitor for the 
State Department at Washington. 
Judge Penfield is one of the most able 
lawyers in the State. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. — Benjamin S§. 
Carpenter of Greencastle has formed a 
partnership with L. J. Coppage of this 
place. 

Decatur, Ind.—Dare Irwin is reading 
law in the office of France & Merryman. 

Delphi, Ind.—John L. Hanna has 
open an office here. 

Edinburg, Ind.—A. S. Helms has been 
appointed city attorney. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Merrill E. Wilson of 
Goshen has associated himself with 
Judge A. S. Blake and Col. R. M. John- 
son of this city, the firm name being 
Blake, Johnson & Wilson.. 





Greentown, Ind.—Samuel Brannen and 
Capt. Stanley have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Judge James E. Mc- 
Cullough and Henry N. Shaan have 
formed a partnership. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Frank N. Fitzger- 
ald is now perpared to make a specialty 
of commercial and probate matters. Mr. 
Fitzgerald represents the wholesale 
trade of this city. 

Seymour, Ind.—Carl E. Wood of Ver- 
sailles has formed a partnership with Ja- 
son Brown of this place. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—A. H. Donham has 
opened an office in the Beach block. 

Vincennes, Ind.—C. B. Kelly has 
opened an office in the Genibel Building. 


Boone, Ia.—John A. Hull and W. W. 
Goodykoontz have formed a partnership. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.— The following 
Iowans have been admitted to practice 
as attorneys and agents before the In- 
terior Department: Robert A. Hoga- 
boom, Creston; William B. Boies, Shel- 
don; George W. Roth, Sheldon; Merritt 
W. Harmon, Independence; Kitt W. Ma- 
rean, Glidden; James Martin, Fort 
Dodge; William H. Merner, Cedar Falls; 
John L. E. Peck, Primghar; Edwin C. 
Roach, Rock Rapids; William H. Sheak- 
ley, New Hampton; Charles A. Tracey, 
Monroe; George H. Heaton, Perry; Will- 
iam D. Lyttle, Corydon. 

Colfax, Ia.—J. B. Weaver and Garner 
Tripp have formed a partnership. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—W. A. Mynster & 
J. B. Sweet have formed a partnership. 

Waterloo, Ia.—E. F. Keyton, Higgins- 
ville, Mo., has located here. 

What Cheer, Ia.—D. M. Perdue of Rose 
Hill has located here. 

Williams, Ia.—Lewis Gade has opened 
an office here. 

Osborne, Kan.—Loyal J. 
opened an office here. 


Wichita, Kan.—Earl Evans and J. V. 
Dougherty have formed a partnership. 

Glasgow, Ky.—Judge R. B. Dohoney 
and J. F. Taylor have formed a part- 
nership. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Charles O. Prowse 
has opened an office here. 


Owenton, Ky.—John S. Gaunt of Car- 
roliton and F. C. Greene of this place 
have formed a partnership. Mr. Greene 
will have charge of the office here. 


Paducah, Ky.—J. W. Eden of Poca- 
tella, Idaho. and Hal Corbett of Mis- 
saula, Mont., have located here, and 
formed a partnership. 

Richmond, Ky.—Emmett Embry, col- 
ored, was recently admitted to the bar. 
Grant E. Lilly and J. A. Sullivan con- 
stituted the examining committee. 


Bay City, Mich.—Frank G. Walton and 
Charles W. Hitchcock have formed a 
partnership. 

Detroit, Mich.—Adrian §S. Collins of 
Tecumseh has formed a partnership 
with George F. Robison of this city. 

Detroit, Mich.—Thomas P. Penniman 
and Alexander Wilson have formed a 
partnership, with offices in the Hodges 
Building. 

Detroit, Mich.—William L. January 
and William W. Shier have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Jan- 
uary & Shier, with offices in the Tele- 
graph Block. 

Ishpeming, Mich.—William Peters and 
Harry A. Silsbee have formed a part- 
nership. 

Lansing, Mich.—The State Board’s ex- 
amination of candidates for admission to 
the bar was passed by the following: 
William G. Fitzpatrick of Detroit, G. 
Walter Meade of Detroit, Horace P. Mar- 
tin of Flint, George W. Cook of Flint, 
Hiram A. Brintelle of Corunna, Charles 
W. Cheeny of Corunna, Stanley L. Otis 
of Lansing, Herschel B. Lazell of Ionia, 


Miller has 


Stephen R. Zwienzschowski of Calumet. — 


Manistee, Mich.—M. E. Louissell has 
opened an office here. 

Menominee, Mich.—James J. Brown of 
Manistique has decided to locate here. 





— 


St. John’s, Mich.—Lyon & Doolj 
have dissolved, Mr. Dooling has formed 
a partnership with Spaulding & Norton 
under the firm name of Spaulding, Nor. 
ton & Dooling. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—James w, 
Smith has opened an office in the Greeley 
Block. 

Hastings, Minn.—C. Stanley Lowell 
has been admitted to the bar. 

Mankato, Minn.—A. E. Clark of Monte. 
video has located here. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—George W. Jen. 
kins of Aberdeen, S. D., has located here, 
New Paynesville, Minn.—George wW, 
Meyer of Minneapolis has located here, 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. G. Paxton and 
W. G. Rose have formed a partnership, 


Oregon, Mo.—Ivan L. Blair of Mait- 
land has located here. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Max Koehler of Daven- 
port has opened an office in the Union 
Trust Building this city. 

Vandalia, Mo.—A. M. Locke has opened 
an office here. 

Fremont, Neb.—B. Hinman has 
opened an office in the Fremont Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Lexington, Neb.—Ned R. Greenfield 
has opened an office here. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Helen Minerva Goff of 
Kearney and Emma Madeen of Saron- 
ville were recently admitted to the bar. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The following were ad- 
mitted to the bar recently: George W. 
Hall and Arthur A. Clements, Ord; 
George W. Wertz, Schuyler; Frederick 
J. H. Larson, Omaha; William O. Thomp- 
son, Fremont; Fred H. Free, Norfolk; 
John K. Waring, Geneva; Calvin Keller, 
Creighton; Harry L. Cohn, York; George 
B. Graves, Lincoln. ' 

Fargo, N. D.—David R. Pierce of 
Somersworth, N. H., has located here. 

Akron, O.—Edward Oviatt, one of the 
leading attorneys at the Summit County 
bar for many years, has retired from ac- 
tive work, after rounding out his sev- 
enty-fifth year of life and fifty-third 
year of active legal practice. The law- 
yers of Akron and vicinity will give Mr. 
Oviatt a dinner. 

Ashland, O.—E. N. Harvant has re- 
sumed the practice. 

Ashville, O.—G. W. Morrison of Ceide- 
ville has located here. 


Carrollton, O.—Martland & Webster 
have dissolved, Mr. Webster locating in 
Akron. Alva B. Flood has taken the 
place of Mr. Webster, the firm name 
being Martland & Flood. 

Columbus, O.—The following have re- 
cently been admitted to the bar: Guy Cc. 
Baker, Greenville; Clarence R. Bissell, 
Cleveland; W. C. Carman, Youngstown; 
John A. Cline, Warren; Clement V. Col- 
lins, Springfield; John H. Costello, Cin- 
cinnati; Nathan G. Cover, Delaware; Ed- 
ward L. Cox, Belpre; Oliver L. Cunning- 
ham, Mansfield; Emanuel P. Elrich, 
Marysville; William F. Fouse, Akron; 
Thomas J. Green, Shelby; A. R. Horr, 
Cleveland; Orla E. Harrison, Greenville; 
William L. Hart, Inverness; Harvey H. 
H. Hubbell, Wooster; Albert A. Huse- 
man, Cincinnati; Parke S. Johnson, Cin- 
cinnati; J. E. Kelley, Bowling Green; 
Charles F. Lang, Cleveland; Carl W 
Lenz, Dayton; William Y. Mahar, 
Springfield; Alexander H. Martin, Cleve- 
land; Charles M. Milroy, Bellefontaine; 
Adolph I. Newman, Cleveland; William 
E. Patterson, Bethesda; William Pohl- 
man, Dayton; John 8S. Pratt, Toledo; E. 
Cc. Ryan, New Cumberland; B. W. Row- 
land, Freeport; Harry L. Snyder, Akron; 
Edson D. Stout, Circleville; Bernard A. 
Unverferth, Glandorf; Frank V. Whit- 
ing, Cleveland; Brand Whitlock, Toledo; 
Rollin A. Wilbur, Cleveland; Roy 
Williams, Sandusky, and Frank W. 
Woods, Risley. 

Mansfield, O.—Charles Huston has 
opened an office here. 

Sandusky, O.—W. B. Starbid has re- 
tired from the firm of Wickham, Guerin 
& Starbid. C. O. French of St. Joseph, 
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Mo., has taken his place. The firm will 
pe known as Wickham, Guerin & French. 
Toledo, O.—Thomas H. Murphy has 
peen admitted to the bar. 

Cassville, Wis.—D. W. Clark of Ed- 
gerton has opened an office here. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Chloupek & Pingel 
have dissolved. 

Kenosha, Wis.—L. G. 
opened an office here. 
Madison, Wis.—John V. Green of Ed- 
gerton has removed to this place. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—The following have 
recently been admitted to the bar: 
George R. Freeman, Galesville; W. E. 
Whela~ Madison; A. P. Tompkins, Ash- 
land; E. R. Veach, Herman Reel and W. 
w. Kanwertz, Milwaukee; Paul P. Rix, 
West Bend; S. P. Campbell, Menominie; 
J. E. Samuelson, Eau Claire; Henry 
Madigan, Madison; G. G. McDonald, 
Ashland, and A. M. Fisher, Janesville. 
Palmyra, Wis.—Herbert Piper will open 
an office in Milwaukee soon. 

— 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Barbara, Cal.—E. A. Rizor has opened 
an office here. 

Oakland, Cal.—Brousse Brigard and 
Lloyd Larue have been admitted to the 
bar. 

San Diego, Cal.—Trippet & Neale have 
dissolved. 

San Diego, Cal.—J. Clyde Hizar has 
formed a partnership with Henry E. 
Mills, under the firm name of Mills & 
Hizar. 


San Pedro, Cal.—W. L. Metcalf and 
Judge W. H. Savage have formed a part- 
nership. 

San Diego, 
have dissolved. 
to Los Angeles. 

Santa Monica, 
Creighton of Los 
an office here. 

Hooper, Col.—F. J. McGinn of Newton, 
Kan., has located here. 

Telluride, Col.—William Condon of New 
York has located here. 

Boise, Idaho.—Richards & Rogers have 
dissolved. 

Missoula, Mont.—Crouch & Musgrove 
have dissolved. Cc. H. Musgrove has 
formed a partnership with S. G. Murray. 

Albuquerque, N. M.—Horton Moore 
and A. H. Wycoff have formed a part- 
nership. 

Silver City, N. M.—Alvan N. White has 
opened an office in this place. 

Ashland, Ore.—K. K. Kubli of Jackson- 
ville; W. J. Moore, Lakeview, and J. B. 
Eddy of Roseburg were recently admit- 
ted to the bar. 

Price, Utah.—Judge P. M. Baum, for- 
merly of New York, has located here. 

Snohomish, Wash.—Frater & Hawkes 
have dissolved. 

Spokane, Wash.—A. H. Kenyon and W. 
D. Tatten have formed a partnership. 

Spokane, Wash.—H. N. Martin of 
Davenport and W. W. Zeat have formed 
& partnership. 

Rock Springs, Wye.—David Reavill of 
Logan, Utah, has located here. 

Sheridan, Wyo.—A. L. Brown was re- 
cently admitted to the bar. 


Bohmrich has 


Cal.—Gibson & Titus 
Judge Gibson has moved 


Cal.—C. L. Neal & 
Angeles have opened 


——-_ 


CANADA. 
Middleton, N. S.—J. M. Owen of An- 
napolis has opened a branch office here. 
Cobden, Ont.—White & Williams of 


fimbroke have opened a branch office 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


»james C. Carter, a New York lawyer, 
Te contributed $5,000 to the Randolph 
Ucker memorial hall, to be erected at 


‘was anxiously awaited by 








the Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., at a cost of $50,000 for 
the accommodation of the law school. 


Mr. John B. Moore of New York, pro- 
fessor of international law at Columbia 
University, and formerly Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, has been selected 
by the State Department at Washington, 
to undertake the work of making a re- 
vision of Wharton’s famous international 
law digest, a task begun by the late Hal- 
lett Phillips. 


With a population of nearly 
sand, Oswego Falls, N. Y., has no law- 
yer. And yet there are four justices of 
the peace in Granby, with one of them 
police justice of this village, doing busi- 
ness several days each week There is 
therefore a fine opening for a good fol- 
lower of Blackstone to establish a lucra- 
tive practice there. 


two thou- 


Judge Thomas M. Cooley, a famous 
authority on constitutional law, who 
served many years as Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and who was later the 
head of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has become a hopeless invalid. 
It is stated that his health, already im- 
paired by age and overwork, was further 
broken down by excessive work on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. His 
memory is almost gone, and his loss of 
power has been followed by deep mel- 
ancholy. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has hand- 
ed down a decision declaring the law 
passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature providing for the Torrens system 
of land transfers unconstitutional. The 
court has had the case under considera- 
tion since last Winter, and the decision 
county re- 
corders all over the State. The court 
announces that the syllabus on the 
question will not be ready until after 
the Summer vacation, but that the de- 
cision is given now in order to relieve 
suspense and assure county officials to 
keep up the old method. 


A unique will was filed for record with 
County Recorder Simon recently. It is 
remarkable in that the principal and 
both of the witnesses to the instrument 
sign their names by making their marks. 
The notary who made out the instrument 
has succeeded in spelling the Christian 
name in three different ways, “Michael,” 
““Mickeal” and “Mickel.” Here is a lit- 
eral copy of the will: 

WILL. 

Know all men by these presents that 
this is my last Will and Testament I 
Michael Moriarity of the County of Cook 
State Illinois I Beget to my Wife Kate 
Moriarity all my Chattles and Property 
known as 933 34 st Browns ad to Chicago 
Ill County Cok. 

Section Town Range Lot 

32 39 14 19 3 

X his X mark X 

Witness, MICKAEL MORIARTY. 

X his X mark X 
PATRICK COCKLORY 

X his X mark X 
MICKEL RILEY 

Subscribt and Sworn befor me this 22 
Day of May, 1897. H. WOLLNER, 

Notary Public. 
Chicago Law Journal. 


Block 


On June 22, 1897, five (5) 
issued to the Barry Postal 
Oswego, N. Y., through 
attorney, Hubert E. Peck of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the mail marking ma- 
chines adopted by the Government and 
used in the important postoffices all over 
the country. These machines are very 
ingenious in construction, and the let- 
ters are piled therein in great quan- 
tities and the machine separately han- 
dles and applies the postmark to and 
cancels the stamp of each letter and 
stacks all the letters together in proper 
order for removal by the clerks. The 


patents were 
Supply Co., 
their patent 





letters are stamped at the rate of 40,- 
000 to 50,000 per hour. These patents 
are very important and bulky, and con- 
tain three hundred and twenty claims. 
This is the first time in many years 
that the Patent Office has issued five (5) 
patents to one concern containing such 
a large number of claims. 


“Marks the lawyer” of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is living in quiet retirement in 
Kansas City, says the Chicago Times- 
Herald. He is Judge Abraham Marks, 
the man whose name Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe selected for the lawyer 
in her great book. Any likeness be- 
tween “Marks the lawyer” of the stage 
and Judge Marks of real life ends with 
the name. In appearance and charac- 
ter they are as widely dissimilar as 
could be imagined. The stage Marks 
is half buffoon, half brute, with an im- 
possible costume and an _ inordinate 
thirst for the blood of runaway slaves; 
the real Marks the lawyer is a cour- 
teous, learned, elderly gentleman of the 
old school, who bears a striking re- 
semblance to John Sherman, and with 
whom it is a delight to talk. This old 
gentleman is interesting, not only be- 
cause his name was given to a charac- 
ter of the stage that has probably made 
more people laugh and hate than any 
other, but he was a schoolmate of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, and has a scar on his 
head made accidentally by the poet 
when they were hunting robins together; 
he played marbles with Chief Justice 
Marshall, he played cards with Henry 
Clay; he fought a duel in San Antonio, 
Tex., when there were only thirteen 
white men in the place; he sat many 
a day on the sill of the old log capitol 
ef Texas and smoked with Sam Hous- 
ton; he practiced law for sixty-one 
years in the North and South, and he 
was a judge in Louisiana in the years 
just before the war. 

He never met Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe before she wrote her famous book. 
If he had she might not have brought 
his name to such infamous notoriety. 
He asked her once how she came to 
use his name for one of the chief char- 
acters in her book. She told him she 
had been in the South before the story 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ shaped itself 
her mind. He was a judge, then, 

Louisiana. His peculiar name stuck 

her memory, and when she wished 

name her lawyer his was the first 
and only one that suggested itself to 
her, and she used it. “I have seen the 
play,” said Judge Marks, the other day, 
as he sat in a comfortable armchair in 
his lodgings, 123 West Ninth street, and 
twirled his eyeglasses between his fin- 
gers. “The character of Marks the 
lawyer is a preposterous thing. It’s 
a mistaken character, because it is not 
at all like myself or any other lawyer 
that ever lived.” 


ee 


LAWYERS IN TROJBLE. 





Joe Kirby, the Sioux City, S. D., at- 
torney indicted for receiving stolen 
stamps from _ postoffice robbers, was 
found guilty, the jury having been out 
fifty hours. 


Stonewall Tingle, a Dallas, Texas, law- 
yer, was convicted in the United 
States district court on five counts of 
using the United States mail for pur- 
poses of swindling. He sent out circular 
letters of a mythical Dallas firm, on 
which he received consignments of 
musical instruments from Northern fac- 
tories. He sold the goods and pocketed 
the proceeds. He also gave in the circu- 
lar himself as a Dallas lawyer for refer- 
ence as to the reliability of the mythical 
firm, and, of course, always indorsed 
them highly. Tingle has been out on 
bond since his arrest two months ago, 
but is now locked up in the Dallas jail. 
Judge Swayne deferred sentence till the 
end of the current term. 
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CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


The Memphis Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has been organized with a mem- 
bership of twenty-nine members. N. 
A. Gladding of E. C. Atkins & Co. was 
elected president. The prospect is bright 
for a membership of fifty. The com- 
pletion of this association makes the 
number of local credit men’s associa- 
tions twenty-four. 

The following letter has been sent by 
Secretary Boocock to all the secretaries 
of local associations: 

“Dear Sir: It is our desire to have 
all of our local associations discuss at 
their meetings in future some given 
topic simultaneously. In the further- 
ance of this purpose, we desire to select 
some topics for our September, October 
and November meetings.- These sub- 
jects should be of general interest, and 
as needing generous discussion and con- 
sideration. I wish you would lay this 
before the members of your associa- 
tion, and ask them to make suggestions 
as to topics which they think should 
have consideration. I am firmly of the 
belief that by this simultaneous discus- 
sion, we can create a public sentiment 
that will enable us to very largely shape 
action on these momentous subjects, 
and that will be of great value to the 
commercial community. Believe me, 
very truly yours, 

“Fr R. BOOCOCK, Secretary.” 


Secretary Boocock has moved his of- 
fice to 20 Nassau street, where he is 
conveniently located for daily confer- 
ences with President Cannon, and is 
rapidly getting things into systematic 
order for a very active year’s work. 

About July 10 Mr. Boocock will leave 
for a short vacation, and will be at his 
desk again about Aug. 1. His vacation 
will be spent at Lake George. After 
the strain of the convention, and also 
the many things that have occupied his 
attention since his return, he feels the 
need of rest. Upon his return the 
work of the association will be under- 
taken with vigor and determination. 

Secretary Boocock has sent the fol- 
lowing circular letter to the local credit 
associations: 

At a meeting of our Board of Admin- 
istration I spoke of my inability to 
keep thoroughly posted on the doings of 
the local associations, by reason of the 
fact that the duties of some of the 
secretaries of the local associations are 
so exacting as to prevent their sending 
me regularly a report of their monthly 
meetings. 

The board suggested, therefore, that 
I ask the secretaries of all the local as- 
sociations to kindly send me a copy of 
the minutes of their regular meetings. 
I would very strongly supplement this 
request upon the part of the board as a 
personal matter. I should like to keep 
in touch with all that you do, and as the 
press of the country looks to me to keep 
them thoroughly supplied with desira- 
ble reading I naturally need to know 
all that is transpiring by the local as- 
sociations. Of course, I shall give pub- 
licity to nothing that is not of a general 
character, and shall withhold every- 
thing that seems to be of a private na- 
ture. It will take very little of your 
time to send me copy of these minutes, 
and I knew of no way in which I can so 
thoroughly keep posted. 

Will you kindly advise me by return 
mail if you will comply with this sug- 
gestion of the board, supplemented by 
my own personal request. 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. BOOCOCK, 
Secretary. 


The second annual convention, which 
the National Association of Credit Men 
held at Kansas City, June 9, 10 and 11, 
was well attended by credit men from 
every section of the Union. 

President S. W. Campbell of the Kan- 
sas City association called the first ses- 
sion to order. 





Addresses of welcome were made by 
J. M. Jones, Mayor, for Kansas City; 
William Warner, for Missouri; J. R. 
Burton, for Kansas; A. A. Colton, for 
Kansas City Association. Responses 
were made by M. E. Bannin, New York, 
in behalf of the National Association of 
the East; J. F. Jordan, -Minneapolis, for 
the North; F. W. Standart, Denver, for 
the West; W. C. Sprague, Detroit, for 
the Interior; Geo. C. Brown, Louisville, 
for the South. The association elected 
James G. Cannon, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank, New York city, 
president; H. F. Gilleon of Preston & 
Stauffer, New Orleans, vice-president; 
T. H. Green of Tollerton & Stetson Co., 
Sioux City, Ia., treasurer, and F. R. 
Boocock, New York city, secretary. The 
two last named gentlemen being re- 
elected. 

The report of the officers showed the 
affairs of the association in a very 
gratifying condition, and the member- 
ship increasing. 

Many excellent and thoughtful papers 
were read. Among those attracting es- 
pecial attention was “Individual cred- 
its,” by James G. Cannon, which is pub- 
lished in full in this issue. Among the 
papers read were: “Mercantile Agencies 
and Report of Committee,” A. L. Red- 
den of New Orleans; “Business Litera- 
ture,” G. H. Hovey, Chicago; “Credit 
Department Methods,” S. S. Conover of 
the Fourth National Bank, New York 
city; ‘“‘Needs of the Association,” W. C. 
Winsborough; “Bankruptcy  Legisla- 
tion,” Judge J. A. L. Torrey, Embar, 
Wyo.; “Failures,” John Field, Philadel- 
phia; “Legislation,” Charles Biggs, 
president of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of New York city; ‘“‘Business Inter- 
ests, Party Interests,” G. F. Putnam, 
Kansas City; “Credit Reforms as Legal 
Remedies,” G. S. Mann, Portland, Ore.; 
“To Whom Shall We Give Credit,” B. G. 
MeMichen, Toledo; “Reciprocal Report- 
ing Plan of the Baltimore Association,” 
W. N. Finley, Baltimore. Other papers 
were read on subjects equally as inter- 
esting. 

The meeting closed with a banquet at 
the Midland Hotel. The banquet was a 
complimentary one to the association 
by Kansas City, Frank A. Faxon acting 
as toastmaster. J. H. Wiles, chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, in- 
troduced Toastmaster Faxon. The fol- 
lowing toasts were responded to: “The 
President of the United States,” Mr. 
Wm. H. Wallace, Kansas City; “Our 
Guests,” Mr. P. H. Slattery, Kansas 
City; “National Association of Credit 
Men,” Mr. W. H. Preston, Sioux City, 
Ia.; “Principle and Practice,’’ Mr. John 
F. Burke, Milwaukee, Wis.; “Kansas 
City,” Mr. Wm. H. Taylor, Kansas City; 
“Trials and Tribulations of Credit Men,” 
Mr. F. R. Boocock, New York city; 
“Credit Conditions in Texas,” Mr. C. H. 
Jones, Galveston, Texas; “Our Country 
and Her Commercial Interests,” Mr. 


Thomas R. Morrow, Kansas City; 
“Peace,” Mr. Arthur Copeland, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Incidents Connected With Judges 
and Lawyers. 





“Did the prisoner admit his guilt?” 

“Practically. He sent for the most 
distinguished criminal lawyer in town.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


“Why do so few women seek admis- 
sion to the bar, judge?” 

“Because they would rather lay down 
the law than practice it.’”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Smith—Is young Flywedge practicing 
law? 

William—I think not. He was called 
to the bar, but I think he is practicing 
economy.—lIllustrated Bits. 


Attorney (sternly)—The witness will 
please state if the prisoner was in the 
habit of whistling when alone? 

Witness—I don’t know. I was re2ver 
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with the prisoner when he was alone— 
Columbus Dispatch. 


“Here,” roared the old judge to the 
son studying law with him, “you told 
me you had read this work on evidence 
and the leaves are not cut.” 

“Used X rays,”’ yawned the versatile 
son, and the judge chuckled with delight 
as he thought what a lawyer the boy 
would make. 


As Judge Hamilton sat in his office 
one morning, a small woman, dressed in 
deep mourning, walked up to him and 
asked: 

“Are you a Judge of reprobates?” 

“Why, no; I’m a Judge of Probate.” 

“Well, last Friday my husband died 
detested and left me two little infidels, 
and I want to be appointed their execu- 
tioner.”’ 


Judge—You are charged with carry- 
ing concealed weapons. 

“Tt is all a mistake, Your Honor. You 
see, I had a pair of old pistols that I 
shoved into my pocket to illustrate 4 
very clever pun I recently worked up. 
I get the boys to talk about balloons, 
and then I say my life was once saved 
by parachutes. When they give me the 
laugh, I draw out the old pistols—palr- 
o’-shoots, you understand? Ha, ha, ha! 

“Did you invent that?’ 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

“Thirty days.” . 


A Washington lawyer recently ap 
peared as counsel in a case before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and found it necessary 
to make frequent objections to the evi 
dence the opposing counsel was attempt- 
ing to introduce. The Justice looked 
first annoyed and then indignant a 
these frequent interruptions. Finally be 
could contain himself no longer, and 
roared out: 

“What kind of a lawyer are you, any- 
way?” 

“I am a patent lawyer,” replied the 
attorney, with dignity. 

“Well,” retorted the Justice, scornfully, 





“when the patent expires you will have 
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a hard time getting it renewed. Go on 
with the case.” 
fair.—Georgia: Ful- 
3 F. Weeber, vs. Mrs. 
Lucy Winn. The above stated cais now 
pendin in the N. P. & J. P. court of the 
1026. Dect. G. M. OF Sad said county 
Judgment for the plaintiff. for the sum 
of $85. 00. Princibel and cost of sut. In 
pursan appeared before the undersigned 
Lusey Winn. the Defendant in the A 
bove stated cais, who being dissatisfied 
with said Judgment. and desiring to en- 
ter an appeal to a jury to the Superior 
Court, and who. Being Sworn, says that 
shee is advised and and believes that she 
has good couse of and appeal. and that 
owing, to hir poverty shee is unable to 
pay the cost and give scurity required 
by law in caises of appeal Sworn and 
subscribed befo me 
$%th Day of. May. 1896. 
W. J. Speairs N. P. Fulton. C.0.G.A. 
Is it to be wondered at that Mrs. 
Wynne is “deissatisfied with said judg- 
ment,” and desires to carry her case to 
a higher court? Nor can it possibly be 
doubted that she has been advised she 
has good “‘couse” for an appeal. 


is pretty 
G. 


Lucy Wynne 


“I want to be sure I understand you 
rightly,” said the lawyer, who was 
cross-examining the locomotive engi- 
neer. “At the time the accident hap- 
pened to the plaintiff at what rate were 
you running? Please repeat your state- 
ment as to that particular.’’ 

“T had slowed down to about six miles 
an hour,” replied the engineer. 

“You are positive as to that, are you?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“You want the jury to understand 
that you had slowed down to six miles 
an hour, do you?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Once again, you had slowed down to 
six miles an hour, had you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, sir!’’ thundered the lawyer, ris- 
ing to his feet and glaring fiercely at 
the witness, “did you not testify in your 
direct examination that you had slowed 
up?” 

“Of course, but”—— 

“That will do, sir! 
jury, that’s our case.” 

And the jurymen, without leaving 
their seat, brought in a verdict against 
the railway company.—Chicago Tribune. 
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LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty, Mem- 
bership and Course of Instruction. Personal News 
concerning the Professors and Lecturers, the Stand- 

and Action of Law Students, their Class or 
School Organisations and all matters of interest to 
Legal Educators and Students. Offices of Law Schools 
aad of Law School Organizations are requested to 
send us such matters as are of general interest. 


Gentlemen of the 








Fifty-three graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Law School, Balti- 
more, received diplomas. Justice Louis 

McComas of the District of Colum- 
bla Bench was the orator at the com- 
mencement exercises. The faculty prize 





of $100 was awarded to Mr. J. Milton 
Lyell of Farnham, Va. 


The faculty of the University of.Maine 
is arranging to establish a law depart- 
ment of that school, to be located at 
Bangor, under the direction of the uni- 
versity, and to be instructed by leading 
attorneys of Maine. Judge Emery of 
the Supreme bench has accepted an in- 
vitation to become one of the board lec- 
turers. 


The twenty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the law department of George- 
town University took place at the New 
National Theatre, Washington, D. C., in 
the presence of a large and representa- 
tive audience. Addresses were made by 
President Richards and Senator 8S. M. 
White of California. The latter was in- 
troduced to the audience by Jere M. 
Wilson, dean of the faculty. 


Articles of incorporation were recently 
filed with the Secretary of State at Co- 
lumbus, O., to incorporate the Cleve- 
land Law School, Cleveland, O., for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining 
an institution for instructing in the sci- 
ence of the practice of law. The method 
used will be the combined lecture and 
textbook method. Judge M. R. Dickey, 
Judge N. L. Marvin, Judge W. B. Neff, 
Francis J. Wing and Frank Wilcox have 
agreed to accept professorships. 


The thirty-second annual commence- 
ment of the School of Law of the Colum- 
bian University occurred at the Na- 
tional Theatre, Washington, D. C. 

The address to the graduating class 
was delivered by Justice Brown of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
prizes were awarded by Justice Cox of 
the District Supreme Court. There were 
154 graduates. 

The Parker prize, awarded 
member of the graduating class pass- 
ing the best examination with degree 
of LL. D., was awarded to J. W. Welsh 
of Maryland. 


to the 


Prof. Blewitt Lee of the law depart- 
ment of Northwestern University, ac- 
companied forty-eight graduates from 
his school into Judge Horton’s court- 
room, Chicago, Ill., and asked the court 
to provide them with certificates of good 
moral character, so as to enable them 
to present these to the Supreme Court 
and receive their licenses to practice 
law in Illinois. Judge Horton entered 
an order upon the recommendation of 
Prof. Lee, and complimented the new 
applicants for admission to the bar. 

Judge Horton is an alumnus of North- 
western University. 


Articles of incorporation were filed re- 
cently by what will be hereafter known 


as ‘the Los Angeles Law School, Cali- 
fornia. The purpose for which the cor- 
poration is framed is to educate men and 
women in the theory and practice of 
law, and to provide suitable facilities for 
their legal education. The trustees who 
were appointed for the first year are: 
Judge Erskine M. Ross, Enoch Knight, 
George H. Smith, Senator Robert N. 
Bulla, Henry W. O'Melveny, Jonathan 





S. Slauson, Percy R. Wilson, R. H. F- 
Variel, Rev. Burt Estes Howard, Dr. 
William Le Moyne Wills and Harriett 
W. R. Strong of Whittier. 


Of the graduates of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Law this year seventy-five were 
given the degree of bachelor of laws and 
175 were qualified for admission to the 
bar without degrees. Prizes for the best 
thesis were awarded to John Esher Kno- 
bel, George Alvah Chritton and David L. 
Ettelson. Prizes for general efficiency 
were given to Frederick Bruce John- 
stone and Anton Percival. Those who 
received distinguished honors were Mich- 
ael F. Sullivan, William Pischszak and 
Thomas H. Stevenson. 

The president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Thomas W. Moran, presided at the 
banquet and acted as toastmaster. The 
principal addresses were made by 
Thomas A. Moran, the dean of the fac- 
ulty; John J. Halsey, chancellor of Lake 
Forest University, president of the col- 
lege, and ex-Judge Shope. Those who 
occupied seats at the speakers’ table 
were Judges Shepard, Burke, Gibbons, 
Carter, Freeman, Stein, Richard O’S. 
Burke, Judge Burnett of St. Louis and 
Elmer E. Barrett. Responses to the ad- 
dresses were made by Perry L. Persons, 
Charles A. Brown, M. T. Gallagher, 
George J. Kuebler and Charles H. Leech. 


At the forty-sixth commencement of 
the Albany, N. Y., Law School recently 
the graduating class was presented by 
J. Newton Fiero, dean of the school, 
after which Andrew V. V. Raymond, 
D. D., LL.D., president of the univer- 
sity, presented diplomas to the follow- 
ing: Geo. B. Young, Albany; Henry T. 
O’Brien, Cohoes; John W. Stanton, Co- 
hoes; Karl B. Seibel, Sheffield, IIL; 
James J. Nolan, Providence, R. I.; Alex- 
ander Fenwick, Schenectady; James F. 
Byron, Troy; Daniel E. Hanlon, Little 
Falls; Benjamin W. Knower, Water- 
vliet; John E. Wellington, Rochester; 
John H. McMahon, Watervliet; John J. 
Cain, Troy; Henry H. Booth, Platts- 
burgh; F. Allen Degraw, North Ur- 
bana; George A. Reilly, Albany; Harry 
A. Nichols, Fulton; Alexander E. Men- 
zie, Caledonia; Ira P. Bates, Phoenix; 
William E. Woollard, Albany; Herbert 
J. Wilson, East Constable; Charles M. 
Stern, Albany; Edward J. Westcott, 
Carthage; Patrick J. Tierney, Platts- 
burgh; Bradford H. Arthur, Lowville; 
Benjamin K. Walbridge, Saratoga; 
Thomas J. Droogan, Albany; Arthur R. 
Walsh, Albany; Elliott B. Norton, Cam- 
bridge; Charles U. Van Wyck, Fishkill 
Plains; Daniel E. Lynch, Albany; Cor- 
nelius J. Crummey, Albany; Arthur F. 
Bouton, Roxbury; Michael W. Casey, 
Canton; Sayre McLeod, Troy; Howard 
Pemberton, Jr., Albany; Harry J. 
McCann, Albany; Eugene C. Gibbons, 
Albany; Edwin C. Smith, Hammonds- 
port; Joseph N. White, Amsterdam; 
Ralph P. Plaisted, Bangor, Me.; John 
E. Cosgrove, Plattsburgh; Clifford I. 
Stoddard, New Haven, Ct.; Martin A. 
Springsteed, Brooklyn; Andrew T. Gal- 
lagher, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


The commencement exercises of the 
law department of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., classes of '97, took 
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place at the First 
Church. 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin, president of 
the university, presided. Others on the 
platform were Profs. B. F. Leighton, A. 
A. Birney, John M. Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court, Justice C. C. 
Cole, Francis Wayland, W. H. Richards, 
William H. H. Hart, George Francis 
Williams, M. N. Richardson, James F. 
Bundy and the members of the gradu- 
ating and post-graduate classes. 

The degrees were conferred by Pres- 
ident Rankin. The valedictory address 
was delivered by Miss Marie A. D. 
Madre. 

The members of the graduating class 
were Miss Marie A. D. Madre, Eliza- 
beth, N. C.; James F. Alston, Philadel- 
phia; S. L. Baker, Savannah, Ga.; Jo- 
seph E. Benjamin, St. Thomas, Danish 
West Indies; Frank C. Bolling, Rich- 
mond, Va.; William H. Boone, Ellicott 
City, Md.; William H. Cox, Brazil, Ind.; 
Ellis Dalrymple, Steubenville, O.; Charles 

Dame, Danville, Va.; Joseph T. 
Greene, Amelia C. H., Va.; Wm. H. 
Harris, Renceverte, W. Va.; Royal A. 
Hughes, Manchester, Va.; Laundros M. 
King, Detroit, Mich.; L. A. Knox, Pop- 
lar Mount, Va.; Albert S. Larson, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Jefferson T. Law, Hinton, 
W. Va.; Douglass B. McCary, Natchez, 
Miss.; Edward J. Morton, Macon, Miss.; 
Gustavus A. Weber, St. Denis, Md.; 
George M. Wyatt, Harrisburg, Ark.; J. 
Frank Boston, Nathaniel W. Bridges, 
Philip W. Shippen and John E. Syphax 
of this city. 

The post-graduates were Henry J. 
Davis, Maysville, S. C.; Edward W. 
Henry, Buffalo, N. Y.; Isaac L. Hen- 
son, Littig, Tex.; George L. Pendle- 
ton, Salem, N. J.; Frederick M. Sims, 
Albuquerque, N. M., and Alphonso O. 
Stafford of Washington, D. C. 


Congregational 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held in the 
Boston Bar Association’s room in the 
Federal Building, recently, Henry W. 
Putnam presiding. The attendance was 
small. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

President, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
LL. B., ’54, New York; vice-presidents, 
the Hon. Alexander Robert Lawton, LL. 
B., ’42, Georgia; the Hon. John Andrew 
Peters, °44, Maine; the Hon. George 
Hoadley Weldon, ’49, New Brunswick; the 
Hon. Alfred Russell, LL. B., '52, Michi- 
gan; the Hon. Melville Weston Fuller, 
55, District of Columbia; the Hon. menry 
Billings Brown, ’59, District of Columbia; 
the Hon. George Gray, °'63, Delaware; 
the Hon. George Brooks Young, LL. B., 
’°63, Minnesota; the Hon. Robert Todd 
Lincoln, ’65, Illinois; the Hon. Samuel 
Fessenden, LL. B., ’70, Connecticut; Au- 
gustus Everett Wilson, ’70, Kentucky; 
the Hon. Jacob Klein, LL. B., ’71, Mis- 
souri; Francis Rawle, LL. B., ‘71, 
Pennsylvania; the Hon. Henry Clay 
Simms, ’72, West Virginia; the Hon. 
Hugh McDonald Henry, LL. B., ’73, Nova 
Scotia; the Hon. Charles Joseph Bona- 
parte, LL. B., ’74, Maryland; the Hon. 
Edward Oliver Wolcott, LL. B., ’75, Col- 
orado;: John Sanders Duncan, LL. B., 
’67, Indiana; the Hon. Charles Matteson, 
"63, Rhode Island; the Hon. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, ’63; Connecticut; the Hon. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, LL. B., ’66, Massa- 
chusetts; Prof. William A. Keener, LL. 


B., ’77, New York; Louis D. Brandeis, 
LL. B., ’77, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Charles S. Rankerman, ’81, Boston; 


treasurer, Frederic S. Goodwin, Boston; 
council, term expires 1901, Winthrop H. 
Wade, LL. B., ’84, Boston; Lloyd Mc- 
Kim Garrison, ’91, New York city; Will- 
iam G. Thompson, LL. B., ’91, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Brandeis was elected to fill a va- 
cancy in the section of the council ex- 
piring in 1899. _—_ 

At the seventeenth annual commence- 
ment of the ‘Northern Indiana Law 
School, Valparaiso, Ind., the following 
graduated: William F. Achelpehl, North 
Yakima, Wash.; William A. Adams, 








Florence Station, Ill.; Edgerton W. Agar, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Ennis M. Bar- 
ney, Valparaiso, Ind.; John F. Boyle, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lewis G. Brown, Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; Henry M. Cooley, Waver- 
ly, Tenn.; Spencer W. Crowell, Stewart, 
Wis.; Edward Daniels, Tipton, Ind.; 
Willard F. Ellis, Makanda, Ill.; Michael 
J. Fitzgerald, Nokomis, Ill.; Arthur L. 
Freelove, Manning, Iowa; William J. 
Grunewald, Blairstown, Iowa; Henry 
M. Haag, Tyner, Iowa. Lorenzo D. Hall, 
Virginia City, Mont.; John A. Hazel- 
wood, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Charles §8. 
Hill, Mint, Wis.; Levi Hinshaw, Union, 
Iowa; James P. Jack, Kent, Pa.; Jasper 
A. Little, Burlington, Mich.; William J. 
McAleer, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Arthur 
N. McCracken, Farmington, Mich.; Hugh 
Cc. McElroy, Bozeman, Mont.; Emmett 
Cc. May, Salyersville, Ky.; Peter A. Mar- 
quart, Valparaiso, Ind.; J. Leonard Ma- 
son, Petersville, Ill.; George A. Miller, 
Three Oaks, Mich.; Allen Misenhimer, 
Valparaiso, Ind.; William J. Moury, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Alfred C. North, Wau- 
conda, Ill.; P. Sylvanus Peterson, Elliott, 
Ill.; George C. Price, Danville, II1.; 
Markus R. Rand, Amesville, Mont.; Mar- 
tin Schottler, Milwaukee, Wis.; Harry 
M. Schriver, Reynolds, Ill.; Emil G. Seip, 
Chicago, Ill.; John A. Senneff, Chadwick, 
Ill.; John J. Stalker, Calumet, Mich.; 
Will E. Stoddard, Devil’s Lake, Mich.; 
Robert Washburn, Star City, Ind.; 
Robert B. Wilson, Murphysborough, 
Ill.; Fred Woodward, Osceola, Ind.; 
James B. Wolfenbarger, Powelton, II. 


The second annual banquet of the 
Alumni of the Law Department of the 
State University was held at Little Rock, 
Ark. Among those present were J. Bern- 
hardt of Dumas, E. S. Pindall of Arkan- 
sas City, W. P. Huddleston of Paragould, 
W. S. Westbrook of Traskwood, R. D. 
Campbell of Augusta, Prof. F. M. Gore, 
S. B. Hill, U. S. Bratton, J. F. Lough- 
borough, C. P. Perrie, D. H. Cantrell, R. 
W. Polk, L. C. Maloney, Lewis Rhoten, 
T. J. Walker, J. H. Carmichael, J. H. 
Stevenson, De E. Bradshaw, A. C. Klein, 
J. C. Marshall, H. B. Armistead, J. H. 
Tuohey, J. G. Dunnaway and T. W. Wil- 
son of Little Rock. 


The first joint banquet of the Chi- 
cago Alumnus chapter and Booth and 
Fuller chapters of the legal fraternity 
of Phi Delta Phi was held at the Union 
League Club recently. Frank A. Hel- 
mer, president of the Alumnus Chap- 
ter, acted as toastmaster. 

One of the features of the evening 
was the introduction as honorary mem- 
bers of Fuller Chapter of Judges Orrin 
N. Carter, John Gibbons and Edmund 
W. Burke, and ex-Judge Thomas A. 
Moran and E. E. Bartlett, all of the 
faculty of the Chicago College of Law, 
who responded to the toasts. At the 
business meeting the following were 
elected officers of the Alumnus Chap- 
ter for the ensuing year: 

President, L. W. Winchester; vice- 
president, T. E. D. Bradley and Fred L. 
Fake; secretary, Wirt E. Humphrey; 
treasurer, C. H. Blatchford. 

The following, among others, were 
present: F. A. Bangs, A. W. Barnum, 
T. E. D. Bradley, Howard Carter, W. C. 
Crafts, H. R. Cody, W. E. Foster, E. T. 
Glennon, J. F. Going, F. A. Helmer, C. 
H. Holden, R. S. Ludington, R. H. 
Mather, A. E. McCorde, G. N. Morgan, 
W. E. Oden, F. B. Pease, C. D. Poppen- 
hausen, E. C. Richter, E. S. Rogers, G. 
M. Rogers, G. Fred Rush, L. E. Sauter, 
W. E. Humphrey, H. W. Schoellkopf, 
Jr., Israel Shrimski, O. L. Spaulding, F. 
J. Tourtellotte, W. F. Weimers, A. D. 
Wheeler, L. W. Winchester, Charles 
Hutchins, C. H. Burras, P. E. Carter, 
J. M. Dall, H. J. Elliott, T. L. Fake, 
W. R. Folsom, E. J. Hartman, J. " 
Hohnburg, W. A. Heaitt, S. B. Jamie- 
son, F. B. Johnstone, Orrin N. Carter, 
John Gibbons, Edmund W. Burke, 
Thomas A. Moran, E. E. Barrett, A. R. 
Marriott, F. A. Nichols, F. P. Whitehall, 
Cc. W. Whitmore, M. W. Whitney, H. 
T. Wilcoxon, J. F. Gilchrist. 
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PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS, 


it Sioa is a bw of the most prominent lay 
8 roughout the country. epresentation 
therein will be accorded on aa favorable ten 

communicating with the publishers. 





YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL..New Haven, Cong, 
Denver University Law School.......... Denver, Colo, 
Columbian University ............. Washington, D. 0, 
Atlanta Law School................+..... Atlanta, Ga, 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW............. Chicago, I, 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL.................. Chicago, I), 

Geo. - Warvelle, LL.D., Dean. Two years yp. 


dergraduate study leads to LL.B.. and admits to 
the Bar. Two Post-graduate courses of «ne year 
year lead to the de of LL.M. and D.C.L. ‘For 
catalogue and full information address Jony J, 
Tosias, LL.B., Secretary, 115 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, 0. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW.............. Chicago, IL 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ’sity Law School Bloomington, Ind. 
LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA TowaCity, ly. 
Course of study extends through two school 
of nine months each. Four professors give their 
entire time to the school. Tuition $60 per year, 
Other expenses reasonable. Graduation admits to 
State and Federal Courts. For annual announce 
ment, or other information, address Exuy 
MoC at, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Garfield University Law School............... Kansas 
Louisville University Law School...... Louisville, Ky 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La 
Baltimore University Law School...... Baltimore, Md. 
University of Maryland, Law Dept.... Baltimore, Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL....Boston, Mass. 


HARVARO LAW SCHOOL ............ Cambridge, Mass, 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Detroit Law School...............+.++++- Detroit, Mich, 
St. Louis Law School................... St. Louis, Mo, 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL................. Albany, N.Y 
Buffa'o Law School..............--+-++- Buffalo, N. ¥ 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL................. Ithaca, N.Y. 
Columbia College Law Svhool.. New York City, N. Y. 
Metropolis Law School ....... New York City, N.Y. 
New York Law School.......... New York City, N.Y. 
University Law School......... New York City, N. ¥. 


Weatern Reserve Univ'sity Law School.. Cleveland, 0. 
Univ’ sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen University Law School......... Columbia, §. (. 
University of Texas, Law Dept = .... Austin, Texas. 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 
édccccs secccncssecenesccccccs cs GeEDUnan Vib 
The session begins September 15th, and continues 
nine months. The course for the B.L. d 
covers two sessions. For catalogue address Wx. 
M. TuHornton, L L. D , Chairman of Faculty. 
Richmond College, Law Dept .......... Richmond, Va. 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 








CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Faculty : — Hon. Thomas Pa Moran, Hon. —7" x. 
Shepard, Hon. Edmund W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. Shope, Hon. 
O. N. Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
of two yea’s. Post Graduate course of one year. 

SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E,. BARRETT, LL. B. 
1501—100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois College of Law, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KOWARD WN. OGDEN, PH. D., DEAN. 


Regular Session opens FIRST MONDAY in September 
and continues nine months. 

Undergraduate School—Two years, course, LL. B. 
Degree, Diploma admits to the Bar. 

Graduate ®chool—Specialized courses in Practice 
and Jurisprudence, leading to Degrees of L L. M., D.C. L. 
and Ph. D. 

Extension Division—Conducts Lecture Study classes 
and INSTRUCTION BY CURKESPONDINCE in all 
courses, Credit given for one-half of work required for 
Degrees. 

Summer Session— Eight weeks, June and July. 
Class Sessions both day and evening. 

College Office, Library and lecture Rooms, Journal 
Builaing. For circular of information, address the Secre- 
tary. WILLIAM B WALRATH, LL.., B. 

Journal Bldg., 160 Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 








At the third annual commencement 
of the Indiana Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Indianapolis Rev. Daniel J. 
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Ellison delivered the Baccalaureate ad- 
dress. Hon. Addison C. Harris conferred 
the degrees, and Hon. William P. Fish- 
pack awarded the prizes. 

The degree of LL. B. was conferred 
upon the forty-two graduates who had 
the same day been admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana and of 
the Federal Court, as follows: Homer 
0. Allen, Rockville; Otto G. Allen, Mar- 
jon; Berton B. Bales, Indianapolis; Al- 
pert F. Baumbauer, Wabash; James M. 
Berryhill, Lebanon; George Q. Bruce, 
Indianapolis; Charles A. Carlisle, 
Mooresville; Everett Cooper, Plainfield; 
Thomas J. Coyle, Franklin; Alice M. 
Creed, South Bend; John W. Davis, IF. 
North Vernon; Edward C. Faith, Wash- 
ington; Leonard W. Felker, Winamac; 
Charles T. Hanna, Indianapolis; John L. 
Hanna, Delphi; Lucian A. Harris, Pa- 
triot; Norman E. Haymond, Warsaw; 
John H. Heller, Decatur; Henry B. 
Heller, Decatur; William P. Hibbard, 
Rapid River, Mich.; Ralph E. Hill, In- 
dianapolis; John Everett Hollett, In- 
dianapolis; Alfred W. Hopkins, Rensse- 
laer; John C. Jenkins, Indianapolis; J. 
Edgar Kepperley, Renova, Pa.; George 
VY. Miller, Indianapolis, Lee W. Moon, 
Indianapolis; Elizabeth Myers, South 
Bend; Fred T. McCain, Crawfordsville; 
James D. McDonald, Indianapolis; John 
McMullen, Buffalo, N. Y.; John S. Quick, 
Indianapolis; Orestes L. Rizer, Burnett 
Creek; Samuel H. Shank, Irvington; 
James N. Simms, Louisville, Ky.; L. Ert 
Slack, Trafalgar; Albert P. Smith, In- 
dianapolis; Zell C. Swain, Middletown; 
Ira K. Thayer, Indianapolis; I. T. Trus- 
ler, Connersville; Omer 8S. Whiteman, 
Greensburg: Walter L. Willey, Rensse- 
laer. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Kansas City School of Law the 
following were chosen: President, Judge 
F. M. Black; vice-presidents, Judge E. L. 
Scarritt and O. H. Dean; secretary, E. 
N. Powell; treasurer, E. D. Ellison; 
dean, W. P. Borland. The attendance 
this year was nearly double that of 1896, 
and preparations are being made for an 
increased attendance during the coming 
year. 

The gradvates of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) School of Law held their first an- 
nual banquet at the Midland Hotel re- 
cently. 

C. E. Steele, the president of the class 
association, officiated as toastmaster, 
and called for the following toasts: 

A. Paget—“‘The Faculty.” 

M. A. Pursley—"“A Dream of the Fu- 
ture.”’ 

E. Paget—‘‘The Ladies.” 

H. J. Myers—‘‘The Occasion.” 

J. E. Jewell—‘Kansas City.” 

8. R. Green—The Lawyer as a Citi- 
zen.” 

At the close of the banquet the gradu- 
ates formed an alumni association and 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: Harry J. Myers, president; 
J. E. Jewell, first vice-president; M. A. 
Pursley, second vice-president; Every 
Paget, third vice-president; S. R. Green, 
secretary, and H. R. McLaughlin, treas- 
urer, 

Those present were Frank H. Betton, 
Jr, George Willis Chase, Nathaniel G. 
Cruzan, Rush L. Fisette, Simon Ralph 
Green, Clarkson E. Harshberger, Her- 
bert Lincoln Humphrey, James Edwin 
Jewell, Milton Brady Kirken, Andrew 
Bruce Ludwick, James William Mc- 
Kamey, Harry R. McLaughlin, William 
Hall Moore, Harry T. Myers, Emmett 
Byrne Nelson, Wheelock Steele Nichol- 
son, Henry Clay Page, Every Paget, 
Thomas Eadley Powell, Marshall Albert 
Pursley, Charles Augustus Riehl, Harry 
Channing Budd, Everett Ellsworth 
Steele, George Younger Thorpe, Fred- 
erick Errington Turner and Hattie Zim- 
mer Young. 

The New York Law School’s com- 
mencement exercises were held at the 

nox Lyceum, New York city. The 
opening prayer was made by Rev. Wil- 
ton Merle Smith, D. D., after which Hon. 





Stewart L. Woodford, LL. D., delivered 
the address to the graduating class 

The following prizes were awarded in 
the senior class of the day school: First 
prize of $150, to Francis Burton Harri- 
son, A. B.; second prize of $100 to Nathan 
Ford Giffin, Ph. B.; third prize of $75 to 
Lucius L. Gilbert. In the post-graduate 
class of the day school one prize of $100 


was awarded to Eugene W. Leake, LL.’ 


B. A prize of $100 was also awarded in 
the evening school; this was received by 
Charles W. Hulst, A. B. All these prizes 
were awarded upon the combined merits 
of an essay upon some legal topic and 
an examination upon a large variety of 
legal questions. The prize fellowship, 
which is an office lasting three years at 
an annual salary of $500, was awarded to 
Francis Burton Harrison. 


The commencement exercises 

lumbia College Law School, New 

city, was held in Carnegie Hall. 
chaplain emeritus, the Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nelius R. Duffie, opened the exercises 
with prayer. Rev. Dr. George R. Van 
De Water, the chaplain, pronounced the 
benediction. President Seth Low deliv- 
ered an address. A reception was given 
to the graduating class by President 
Seth Low at his residence. The mem- 
bers of the graduating class were: 
William B. Arnold, Massachusetts; Law- 
rence Atterbury, A. B., Columbia; Gros- 
venor Hyde Backus, A. B., Amherst, 
and Henry Burr Barnes, Jr., A. a 
Yale, New York; George R. Beach, New 
Jersey; Alfred Wreaks Booraem and 
Emanuel Siegfried Cahn, B. S., New 
York City College, New York; George 
Bowen Case, A. B., Yale, Missouri; Sol- 
New York City 
New York; Bernard M. Cone, 
A. B., Johns Hopkins, A. M., Colum- 
bia, Maryland; Alexander Mitchell 
Crane, A. B., Harvard. New York; 
Constantine Stanislaus Cummings, A. 
B., Christian Brothers, Missouri: Ewing 
Leo Deputy, Ohio; Fredrick Dwight, A. 
B., Yale, and Jesse W. Ehrich, A. = 
New York City College, New York; 
Robert W. B. Elliott, A. M., University 
South, Tennessee: Henry Lane 
A. B., Yale, Connecticut; John 
A. B., Columbia, Moses Felten- 
David Joseph Fox, B. S., New 
York City College, and Clarence Ran- 
dolph Freeman, A. B., Columbia, New 
York; Albert Fullerton, A. B., Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Kansas; Charles Mon- 
teith Gilpin, A. B., St. John’s, Md., Mary- 
land; Meredith Hare, A. B., Yale, Mont- 
gomery Hare, A. B., Yale, and William 
Henry Hirsh, A. B., New York City Col- 
lege, A. M., Columbia, New York; Edwin 
O. Holter, A. B., Yale, Montana; Robert 
Hamilton Hutchins, A. M., Trinity, Con- 
necticut, and Maurice Samuel Hyman, 
A. B., Harvard, New York: Ralph Henry 
Johnson, A. B., University of Nebraska, 
Nebraska; James T. Kilbreth, Jr., A. B., 
Harvard, Maulsby Kimball, A. B., Co- 
lumbia, Arthur Kline Kuhn, A. M., Co- 
lumbia, Edward Lazansky, A. B., Co- 
lumbia, Walter Henry Liebman, A. B., 
Columbia, Gerald Arthur Lowe, Charles 
Eddy McCarthy, William Townsend Mc- 
Coun, Jr., Frank Heath Mason, William 
Thomas Mason, A. M., Columbia, Ar- 
thur Mayer, Samuel M. Michel, George 
Frederick Middendorf, Jr., A. B., Co- 
lumbia, Walter Jefferson Moore, A. B., 
Harvard, Adam Gordon Norrie, A. B., 
Columbia, David Parry, Benjamin G. 
Paskusz, A. B., New York City Col- 
lege, A. M., Columbia, Isidor Pendas, 
Jr., Henry Berry Pogson, A. B., Colum- 
bia, Frank Lyon Polk, A. B., Yale, 
Arthur M. Price, John Gordon Quigley, 
. B., Harvard, and Charles Conway 
Reiley, New York; William Delamater 
Riter, Utah; Paul Brown Scarff, A. B., 
Hanover, Iowa; Henry Schoenherr, Jr., 
New York; Walter Stanley Schutz, A. 
B., Trinity, Connecticut: Edward Augus- 
tus Selfridge, Jr., Ph. B., University of 
California, California; Frederic White 
Shepard, A. R., Columbia, Henry Steinert 
Jr., Samuel Sturtz, Lawrence Arnold 
Tanzer, A. B., Harvard, and Stephen 
Fraser Thayer, A. B., Columbia, New 





SECOND-HAND 


LIST OF REPORTS 


FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMP’Y 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Abbott’s New Cases, 32 Vols. 

American Decisions, 1 Vols. and 3 Digests. . 

American and English Corporation Cases, 61 Vols. and 2 
Digests and Vols 1 to 4N.8. 

American Criminal Reporta, 9 Vols. 

‘American Law Review, 27 Vols. 

American . 9 Vole , to 1895 inclusive. 

Albany Law Journal, 50 Vols. and 2 Digests. 

Atlantic Reporter, 35 Vols. 

American Law Register, 32 Vois. N. 8. 

American Law Register, 0. 8. 9 Vols., 41 Vols. in all. 

Benton's Abridgments, Debates of Congress, 16 Vols. 

British Crown Cases, 6 Vols. 

Law Journal, 33 Vols. 























"8 tice Reports, 67 Vols. 
ob Fisher’s Digest. 11 Vols. 
Kentucky —> 72 Vols. 
Kansas 8, 56 Vols. 
ansas Keports, 29 Vols. to Pac Rep. 
Law Liprary, 104 Vols. 
hu-etts Reports, 166 Vols. 
[assachusetts Reports, 138. Vole. to N. E. Rep. 
oak’s English Reports, 38 Vols. and 2 Digests. 
i= Federal Decisions, 30 Vols. 
ichigan | 
igan Reports, , 
. Law Reports, 57 Vols. 
. Law Reports, 47 Vol. to Atl. Rep. 
F quity, 51 Vols. 
. Equity, 40 Vols. to At!. Rep. 
r. Common Law, 8 Vols. o— 
r. Common Law, 80 Vols. in 39. 
Y. Common Law, 90 Vols.ini7and Digest. “= == 
Y. Chancery, 32 Vols. single. 
d , Co.-op. Ed. 17 books and Digest. 
Y. Court of Appeals, 151 Vols. single. 
y. Court of Appeals, 9 Vols. single to N. E. Rep. ~ 
Y. Court of Appeals, annotated Ed. 115 in 28, 116 to 151 


ie. 
. Y. Court of Appeals,annotated Ed. 100 in 20 to N.E. Rep. 
a ¥- Supreme Court, (Barbour) 67 Vols. 
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tional pricy. Register, 18 Vols. 

io, 2 Vols.; Ohio State, 52 Vols.; total. 72 Vols 
ific Re er, 41 Vols. 

Patent Office Reports, 54 Vols. 

Patent Office Gazette to 1890. 49 Vols. 

South Carolina, complete to Vol 41 N. 8. 


a 


U 


Utah Reports. 9 Vols. 

U. 8. Digest, First and New Series, 33 Vols. 

Vermont, Vols. 1 to 59. 

Viner’s Abridgment, 90 Vols 

Wisconsin, 92 Vols. and 3 of Pinney annotated Ed. 

be a 4 Vols. and 3 of Pinney annotated Ed. to N. 
Washington, 6 Vols. 

U. 8. Supreme Court, original Ed., 163 Vols. 

U.S. Surpeme Court, original Ed., 105 to W. P. Co. Sup. Ct. 


porter. 
U. 8 Supreme Court, lawyers’ Ed., 162 Vols. bound in 40 
books 


U 8. Supreme Court, lawyers’ Ed., 105 Vols. bound in 26 
books to W. P. Co Sup Ct. Reporter 
U,s. Supreme Court, Curtis’ Ed, 163 Vols. bound in 127 


U_8S Supreme Court, Curtis’ Ed., 105 Vols. bound in 69 
books to W. P. Co. Sup €t Reporter. 
U. 8. Statutes at Large, 28 Vols. 


We find we are overstocked with the above 
sets of Reports, etc., and will quete very low 
prices in order to reduce stock. 

rite at once if you neek any of them, as we 
will save you big money. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








York; Nathaniel Compton Toms, New 
Jersey; Richmond Weed, A. B., Colum- 
bia, and Abraham Wielar, New York; 
James Dawes Williams, A. B., Yale, 
Massachusetts. 

The following named gentlemen passed 
the bar examination at Western Re- 
serve University Law School, Ohio, 
and were sworn in by the Supreme 
Court at Columbus: Messrs. Anderson, 
Crowell, Gaylord, Anthony, Feazel, 
Kees, Becher, Fiscus, Leslie, Mansfield, 
Megerth, McMahon, Shoaf and Miller. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Lien Law of New York. Matthew 
Bender publisher: Albany, N. Y. Price, 
50 cents. 

This compilation includes all the law 
relating to liens of mechanics, liens on 
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vessels, for labor on stone, and liens on 
personal property; also relating to the 
enforcement of liens on personal prop- 
erty, laws repealed and when to: take 
effect, and chapter 419, laws 1897. An 
act to amend the code of civil pro- 
cedure relating to the enforcement of 
mechanics’ liens on real property and 
liens on vessels. 










The Excise and Hotel Laws of the 
State of New York. By Robert C. 
Cummings and Frank B. Gilbert. 
Matthew Bender, publisher: Albany, 
». tee 


This, the third edition of this work, 
brings the law relative to excise and 
hotels up to the legislative sessions of 
1898. The amendments of the Liquor 
Tax law of 1896 and of the laws of 1897 
have very materially changed the orig- 
inal act. Nearly every section of the 
law has been affected. By reason of 
these amendments and the decision of 
the courts upon the important features 
of the law, it was an important and 
wise decision upon the part of the com- 
pilers of the work to issue this edition. 
The book is carefully prepared, and 
contains the judicial determinations 
made during the past year, and also 
the holdings of the State Excise De- 
partment. All the information that is 
obtainable on this subject has been in- 
corporated within its covers. 


The Village Laws of New York. By 
Robert C. Cummings and Frank B. 
Gilbert. Matthew Bender, publisher: 
Albany, N. Y. 

The Legislature of 1897 enacted a law 
pertaining to villages, which repealed 
all prior laws relating thereto. This 
work contains nearly 400 pages devoted 
to the law affecting villages, and the 
law pertaining to villages as munici- 
palities. At the end of each section is 
printed the reviser’s note, as contained 
in their original report to the Legisla- 
ture. Following the reviser’s note is an 
editorial note, indicating changes in the 
bill made by the Legislature, together 
with explanatory suggestions and cross 
references. The decisions relating to the 
liability of villages for injuries occur- 
ring in the streets have been collected 
and arranged systematically. Many 
forms have been incorporated in the 
work, which will prove of much value 
to village officers and others interested 
in village government. The book is 
well prepared, nicely printed and well 
bound in sheep. 

—_———P > oe 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Judge R. A. Lee, Evergreen, Ala. 

W. B. Coffee, Eldorado, Ark. 

William J. Warburton, of New York city, at 
Fresno, Cal. 

Ezra W. Whitmore, Oakland, Cal. 

Nathaniel C. Hudson, Riverside, Cal. 

John Thomas Humphrey, San Francisco, Cal. 

L. S. Davies, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Olivier M. Ange, Montreal, Canada. 

George S. Warden of Buffalo, N. Y., at the 
City of Mexico. 

Cc. O. Kent, Fort Collins, Col. 

James M. B. Dwight. New Haven, Conn. 

Richard Smith, Washington, D. C. 

John M. Bonham, Washington, D. C. 

. ae D. Cook of Chicago, at Washington, 


BD. C. 
Judge J. W. Cary, Sr., Bluff Springs, Fla. 
Judge O. T. B. Williams, Magdalene, Fla. 
Judge J. H. Hill, Ocala, Fla. 
Judge Nathan Davis, Augusta, Ga. 
Judge Frank Osborne, Chickamauga, Ga. 
George S. Owens, Savannah, Ga. 
George M. Lane, professor of Latin, 

vard University. 
Edward G. Creamer, Bloomington, Il. 
Russell H. Curtis, Chicago, Ill. 
Homer Cunningham, Chicago, IIl. 
William C. Reynolds, Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas A. Boyd, Lewiston, Ill. 
William T. Ament, Pontiac, Ill. 
Judge Joseph Sibley, Quincy, III. 
Wilbur C. Hunt, St. Charles, Ill. 
Judge John W. Storey, Hagerstown, Ind. 
James H. Voliva, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Abraham B. Filsenthal, Terre Haute, Ind. 


at Har- 





Joseph Hartsook, Davenport, Ia. 

Jackson Koberts, Washington, Ia. 

Judge W. Cleary, Covington, Ky. 

James P. Harlan, Louisville, Ky. 

Judge James W. Fitzgerald, St. Mary’s, Ky. 
Judge Frederick Gates, New Iberia, La. 
John B. Chandler, New Orleans, La. 
Judge Henry D. Ogden, New Orleans, La. 
Harry A. Fuld, Baltimore, Md. 

Fred Englehart, Cumberland, Md. 

John Q. Miller, Williamsport, Md. 
Lorenzo 8S. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph M. Ross, Springfield, Mass. 
Charles R. Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Wiltiam W. Cushing, Springfield, Mass. 
W. H. Merrick, Bad Axe, Mich. 

J. M. Edwards, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Judge H. A. Partridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Judge L. A. Evans, St. Cloud, Minn. 
James L. Minor, Kansas City, Mo. 
Judge E. B. Cowen, Neeleyville, Mo. 

L. R. Knowles, Oregon, Mo. 

Judge William Boeker, Smithton, Mo. 
Philip W. Cross, Newark, N. J. 

James A. McKown, Albany, N. Y. 
Horace T. Cook, Auburn, N. Y. 

John H. Kitchen, Auburn, N. Y. 

John J. Burroughs, Booneville, N. Y. 
Alonzo B. Revel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samuel B. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samuel McNair, Elliottville, N. Y. 
Andrew Taylor, Hancock, N. Y. 

Edward B. Miller, Kendaia, N. Y. 

R. F. McCormick, Little Valley, N. Y. 
Roger W. Keep, Lockport, N. Y. 

Elijah Stanton, Manlius, N. Y. 

George C. Moore, Maspeth, N. Y. 

yrus Lawrence, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Charles F. McCormick, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
John Hall, New York city. 

H. B. Niles, New York city. 

R. B. Frink, New York city. 

Leopold Turk, New York City. 

Arnold Barsthell, New York city. 

James T. Kilbreth, Collector of the Port of 
New York, New York city. 

Henry J. Hoffman, of the firm of Pemberton 
& Hoffman, New York city. 
J. F. Watson of Watson, Beekman & Watson, 
Portland, Ore. 
Lancey Crittenden, Rochester, N. Y. 

James Gibson, Salem, N. Y. 

Harrison Hoyt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hala Barnes, Van Etten, N. Y. 

Elisha Rusk, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
Charles Booth, Ashtabula, O. 

Milton L. Clark, Chillicothe, O. 

Chapple E. Heath, Cincinnati, O. 

J. E. Breaden, Jr., Greenville, Ohio. 
Robinson Rienaehl, Massillon, Ohio. 
Judge W. C. McDowell, Millersburg, O. 
William M. Loughrey, Allegheny, Pa. 
James Benson, Coudersport, Pa. 

Cornelius W. Forney, Hanover, Pa. 
William M. Derr, Lebanon, Pa. 


George H. Spang, Martinsburg, 

. A. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gustave R. Schaeffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John H. Millholland, Reading, Pa. 
Judge Samuel H. omas, Sharon, Pa. 
George V. Myer, Towanda, Pa. 

Judge W. B. Waddel, West Chester, Pa. 
Joseph C. Ely, Providence, R. I. 

George T. Fry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
George W. Miller, Washington, Pa. 
Silas H. Farry, York, Pa. 

J. H. Bible, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Peter Yoakley, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Judge Turner S. Foster, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. H. Connolly, Pikeville, Tenn. 
Judge S. A. Hardin, Beaumont, Tex. 
Francis J. Lynch, Cuero, Tex. 

Judge Thomas Olive, St. George, Utah. 
Aubin L. Boulware, Richmond, Va. 
Charles Hedrick, Charleston, W. Va. 
Dennis O'Keefe, Wheeling, W. Va. 
John J. Cole, La Crosse, Wis. 

Judge H. A. Howell, Dardanille, Wis. 
James M. Stewart, Pictou, N. 8. Can. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc., 
will be inserted under this head, eight lines or under, 
for $2.00 for one month, $3.00 for two months, or $5.00 
for three months; larger space in proportion. All 
netices guaranteed genuine. Unless otherwise stated, 
answers to be addressed care AMERICAN LAWYER’S 
AGENCY, Box 41i. New York City. 











ANTED.—Young lawyer, ten years practical ex- 

perience, some capital, desires to become a partner 

in a well established firm, good location; can satisfy as 

to all personal and some professional qualifications. 
Address: YOunG, care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





ANTED.—A young attorney of good legal train- 
ing, including four years in office of prominent 
Virginia legal firm, and two years epe rience in general 
practice. desires to make an arrangement with attorney 
to do office clerical work and assist with practice, for 
fair percentage of net profits. Best of references. 
Address: “‘B,” care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





WANTED.—Copies of THE AMERICAN LAWYER of 

the following dates: January, 1893; November, 
1893. Are wanted to complete volnmes for the library 
of a law school. Address P. O. Box 411, care Amer- 





ican Bankers’ Agency. 


———=_ 

In many States of the Union laws have been enacted 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by 
corporations which contemplate doing business in gach 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non cop. 
pliance, and, in some instances, going s0 fai as to pro. 
hibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail to com. 
sg Ae Hy the spirit of the law. 

nder these circumstances it is apparent that gor. 
porations, intendiag to do business outside of their m. 
spective States, should have som+ trustworthy 
by which — can learn what requirements 
States demand of them before they can legally operats 
their pusiness in auch States. 

With that end in view Tue AMERICAN LAWYER here 
appends a list of atterneys who are reliable men, ang 
who will attend to the business of filing papers and 

ive necessary advice as to all details mace essentig] 

y the statutes of the States in which the affairs of the 
eperation are to be operated. 
here it is eres of such corporations to open a 
office in the foreign State arrangementé can be 
with the attorneys in such States to utilize their offigg 
by designating it your office of business in such State 
or some members of the law firm may be named Upon 
whom process may be served. 

Persons coming witbin the meaning of such laws cag 
make arrangements with such attorney or at 
for an annual fee for their services, which ought not ig 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum 

The neglect to attend to those matters may deprivg 
such persons or corporations of the right to do bus. 
ness in some desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some important matter. 

Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are here 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of the 
visions of law pertaining to corporations that sell their 
products in such State by means of traveling salesmen, 
or operating any business while having no brand 
office, or factory, or other business office coming with 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama—GUNTER & GUNTER, Moses Building 
Montgomery. 
Arizona—ARTHUR J. EDWARDS, Phoenix. 


Arkansas—ROSE, HEMINGWAY & ROSE, 314 Wat 
Markham street, Little Rock. 


California— 

Colorado— 

Connecticut— 

Delaware— 

Florida— 

Georgia— 

Idaho— 

Tlinois— 

Indiana— 

TIowa—DAY & CORRY, 408 W. Locust st., Des Moines. 
Kansas—), G. SLONECKER, 535 Kansas ave., Topeka. 
Kentacky—D. B. BAKER, 250 Fifth st., Louisville. 
Louisiana— 

Maine — 

Maryland— 

Massachusetts— 


Michigan—SAYLES & SAYLES, Whitney Opera House 
Block, Detroit. 


Minnesota—HENRY M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Loa 
Building, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi—SHELTON & BRUNINI, Merchants’ Ne 
tional Bank Building, Vicksburg. 


Missouri— 

Montana— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey—FRANK P. McDERMOTT, 259 Washing- 
ton street, Jersey City. 

New Mexico— 

New York— 


North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat’! 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 


North Dakota—GEORGE A. BANGS, Grand Forks. 
Ohio—WILLIAM T. McCLURE, King Bldg, Columbus. 
Oregon— 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island— 


South Carolina—WILLIAM MOSLEY FITCH, 91 Broad 
street, Charleston. 


South Dakota— 


Tennessee—JONES & JOHNSTON, Rooms 42 and @ 
Continental Bank Building, Memphis. 


Texas—GEORGE Q. McGOWN, Rooms 28 & 29 Powell 
Building, Fort Worth. 


Utah— 
Vermont— 
Virginia— 

nae & BYERS, Safe Deposit Build 
West Virginia— MERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin— 
Wyoming ~ 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


qu UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


The Attorneys named in this list have A. recom- 
Teed by banks, bankers, or ~~ — 
as lawyers of integrit 
We be lieve that every one of t amy r a Ay of ti 
edorsement which we give by the o placing of their 
oe bere. If, however. there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
creditably u P= any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
te ful f information of the facts, and if our 
rec h ie shows that the complaints are 
well Yeanded, the list will be = accordingly. 
Al such complaints will be trea 
When ible, send business to attorneys yond firms 
oarted in capital letters and always mention THE 
LaWYER. Counties are named in 
thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 


epresentation in this list will be given 
w Bor 4 ited attorneys on favorable terms. 








ALABAMA. 
thena* (Limestone) ..............-...- W. T. Sanders 
Hoener (Jefferson) eccccccccccccvcccecece J, A. Estes 
Refers to Beasemer Savings Bank 
iungham* (Jefferson) 
ay ~ CHAMBLEE, First National Pank Build- 


. Refers to First N. B. of Birmingham. 
JOHN %. PUGH, Steiner Bldg Refers to Steiner 
Bros., bankers, Alabama National Bank and 
the Alabama Home Building & Loan Associa 
tion. Commercial anes a eee 
Columbia (Henry)... .- Frank H. Walker 
Refers to the Manufac turers’ Bank. 


Dedeville* (Tallapoosa) .................- H. J. Gillam 
Decatur (Morgan)...............se+--- W. R. Francis 
Fayette* (Fayette) .............---2000-- James J. Ra 
Flerence* (Lauderdale).............. John T. 
EE (RED cccncccccccccecuccasentes ne Seay 
Hantaville* (Madison) .............. ce Cooper 
Refers toFirstNat.B'k and W. Ritisonaco, b’kers. 
ie art CS SR Reuben Chapman 
* (Mobile) 


FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Practices 
in all courts, State and United States. Prompt 
and persistent attention given to collections 
and all legal business. Stenographer and No- 
tary in office. References—First National and 
People’sBanks, Mobile. Elsewhere: Bradstreet, 
Hubbell, Collector and Commercial Lawyer, 
Mercantile Adjuster, North American Mer- 
cantile Agency, Attorneys’ National ae 
House and United apenas Lawyer 

aa ny (Montgomery) ......... G. F. MERTINS 
oser Bldg. Commerc real, corporation and insur- 

ance law. Commercial litigation and collections a 

ialty. Member of the Attorneys’ National 
ing House. Notary Public. Rete erences— 

Merchants & Planters’ National and Farley Na- 


tional Banks. References given most anywhere 
on application. 
CE CEN Cocscccccccceveccoesd Jeffries & Jeftries 
Tuscaloosa* (Tuscaloosa)...... Foster, Jones & Rather 
Tascumbia* (Colbert)...............--- Kirk & Almon 
Tuskegee* (Macon) ..............+02- Charles W. Hare 
Uniontown* (Perry)...........-+-. A. C. Davidson, Jr. 
ARIZONA. 
Mesa City (Maricopa) .............--- Send to Phoenix 
Phoenix" (Maricopa)............ ARTHUR J. EDWARDS 
Prescott* (Yavapai)..............- Robert E. Morrison 
Tombstone* (Cochise)................ William Herring 
Tempe (Maricopa). .............000e-- Send to Phoenix 
SE Ee idcksuutheuscndadandun Barnes & Martin 
ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas City* (Desha)..............--- H Thane 
Bentonville* (Benton)..............- Manck 4 Lindsay 
i <icestgucsedeash Palmer & Greenlee 
le* (Johnson).............-.--..d. E. Cravens 
I ccncétcnneacdeddcuddde F. E. Brown 
Eldorado* CU nccodncesesequceaas Jesse B. Moore 
Fayetteville (Washington)............... L. W. Gregg 
Refers to the a - Fayetteville. 


Tort Smith* (Sebas 
—_ A. BELL. x commercial and land 
law. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
THOMAS BOLES. Land titles, estates and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to American Nat.B’k 


Clendening. Mechem & Youmans. Refer to the 
First National Bank. 
pa (Cleburne)........ . STRICKLIN & REED 





Hot Springs* (Garland)............. B. H. RANDOLPH 
Refers to Arkansas National Bank and State Ex- 
omnes on 
* (Pulaski) .. a= E. ; Mess 
Magnolia* (Columbia)................-- 
SD ininés hak a ceandcaddadd eigen” an AL EY 
Refer to R. G. Dun ecto 





Ouark* (Franklin)..............<s.-.---.-.J. B. Moore 
Paragould’ i talecncncteseiel Hugh Sullivan 
BET (POET cnescencnccnsss as. A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson)...... ..-... Tiowas 3 }. ORMSBY 
Refers to Judge John M. Elliott, a = ud, 
eA, RENES see 
Searey* (White).............+.. STRiGKLIN in MARTIN 
ee Male) ow ye s<-- Comes - es F. _ 
rs to Hempstead Count at Ar 
Walnut Ridge (Lawrence)...... 4 idvene’ W.E E Be Beloate 
CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda (Alameda) .............0.<«- G. E. Colwell 
| eae 
site Obebuedbheasageben rnest We 
Eureka‘ (Humboit)......... nisniandtaenas LL Du 





ee CN, sisnciinctanssccennianess A. M. Drew 
— Ly ay aoemaeéesenas Moreland & Norton 


toe MUCFORD & Te POLEARD, Rooms 303-306 Bullard 
— Commercial and probate law practice, 

pecialties ; sixteen years’ experience. 

WORKS | & LEE. Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. Attor- 
neys for National Bank of California. Refer to 
First National Bank, National Bank of Cali- 
fornia and Los Angeles National — 


Modesto” (Stanislaus).............. J. Hazen 
Oakland* (Alameda)............... Metes it & Metcalf 
Pasadena (Los Angeles).............. Jas. McLachlan 
Petaluma (Sonoma).................. Haskell & Meyer 
Pomona (Los Angeles)................... J. A. Gallup 
Riverside* (Riverside) .................. G. A. Skinner 


Sacramento* (Sacramento)............ 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino).. 
San Diego* (San Diego).............. “MILLS & HIZ Hf 
Rooms 19, 20, 23 & 24 Lawyers’ Block. Refer to 
the First National Bank, San Diego 
SAN FRANCISCO* (San Francisco) 
EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 
Associated Law Offices of San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and Tacoma 
FOX & GRAY, Pacific Mutual Bldg, 508 Montgomery 


st. Collection d department under special man- 

agement end card front page.) 
San Jose* (Santa Clara)............. Nicholas Bowden 
San Luis Obispo* (San LuisObispo). Wilcoxon & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange)................... Ray Billingsley 
Santa Barbara™ (Santa Barbara)...........H. G. Crane 
Santa Cruz‘ (Santa Cruz)..............E. L. Williams 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)................ James W. Oates 
Stockton* (San Joaquin) ............... R. W. Dodge 


Salz Bldg. Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
Tulare (Tulare) Davis & Allen 


Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
WEN CRO cc ctccccedce sandisnssee F. E. Baker 
COLORADO. 
Aspen* (Pitkin)..................-000--- H. C. Rogers 
Colorado Springs* (El Paso 


) 

Black & Catlin. Refer to Bank of Montrose, at 
Montrose, Colo. 

H. G. LAING Refers to Russell State Bank and 
First National Bank, Russell, Kan ; Exchange 
National Bank and i! Paso County Ban 
Colorado Sp — 

Cripple Creek =. 
Denver* (Arapa 

CHARLES ry  MecMILLAN, 815 to 817 Ernest & Cran- 
mer Bidg. Refers to First National Bank. 
(See card back page.) 

BETTS & RINKLE, Patterson & Thomas Block. 
Refer to any Judge of any court in Colorado, 
First National Bank, Denver. etc. (See card 
on front page.) 

JOHN HIPP, 306 & 307 Symes Block. Refers to any 
bank or Judge of any Court. 

Greeley* (Weld)....... 
Gunnison (Gunnison) 
Leadville* (Lake).... 
Montrose* (Montrose 


t. A Sidebotham 


cccccccoee R 









_—— (Castilla) ..... See Garrison 
ae (Ouray). & Stevens 
Past lo* (Pueblo)... FRED. BETTS 
Refers to the First and Pueblo National Banks. 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) .......... Northeutt & Franks 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport* (Fairfield)................. Gould & Tracy 


809 Franklin Block. Refer to Btidgeport Nat. B’k. 


East Haddam (Middlesex).......... Emory Johnson 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................. F. A. Hubbard 
Hartford* (Hartford) .... GEO. G. SILL 


345 M fe Commercial law and ry 

Meriden (New Haven)................. qq * King 

Middletown* (Middlesex). . AnTUR B Cc LEF, ] 
Collections and commercial —4 wakes to Farm- 
ers & Mechanics’ Savings Ban 

Moodus (Middlesex)............ Sana to East Haddam 

Naugatuck (New Haven............ John M. Sweeney 

fers to the Nau _— National Bank. 

New Britain (Hartford)...... -George W. Andrew 
Refers to New Britain National and Mechanics’ 
National Banks. 

New Haven* (New Haven) 
GEO. L. ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. Refers to 

First National Ban 
Chapman & Hall, 206 Exchang ge Bldg, cor. Church 
and Chapel sts. 
Lynch & Doroff, First National Bank Bldg. Refer 
to First National Bank and City Bank. 
Reynolds & Donovan, 42 Church st. Refer to First 
National Bank and City Bank of New Haven. 
William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
re to Fisst National Bank or any New 
aven 


New London (New London) hesenetne Arthur B. Calkins 
Norwalk (Fairfield)............-.2<...- J.B. Hurlbatt 
Norwich (New London)............... Wallace S. Allis 
Stamford (Fairfield)................. One oo 
Stenington (New London)............ H. A. Hull 
Waterbury (New Haven)............ ‘Wilson H. Pierce 


Willimantic (Windham) Andrew J. Bowen 
Refers to Windham National Bank of Willimantic. 
Windsor Locks (Hartford) W. Johnson 


DELAWARE. 

Dover® (Kaemtp...ccccccccccccceces Robt. H. Van Dyke 
Georgetown* (Sussex).... ...... cranes & Cahall 
Middletown (New wee B ESTEE Ee F. Causey 
gton* (New 


Wilmin:; 
EDWARD GLENN COOK, Cor. 9th & Market sta. 
Refers to National Bank of ee and 
Brandywine and the Central Natio: 


Bank. 








vonate em OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHING Washington) 
—- A. "DARTHEL, 221 436 st. ‘Mercantile collec- 
Conteal Nat’) B’k. 


see. Refers te 

BLACKBUR & —, 472 to 478 Louisiana 
ave. References: The pestdent or cashier of 
a = in a, ., and the National 


ee Washingt m, D. CU. 

CLARENCE A. A BRANDENBU 412 Fifth .e.. N.wW. 
collections and on law 
Refers to Second Petoual I Bank. 
ercial 


— 
ties. 
THOS. ._—— 472 Louisiana ave. Comm 
and collections a aspecialty. Refers to Na- 
ol Bank of the Republic. 
a: oe 408 Fifth st, N. W. Commercial 
d collections. Refers to Riggs Nat'l B’k. 
Ww. e "FORD, 620 F st.. N. W. Commercial and 
corporation law. Collections. Refers to Citi- 
zens’ National Bank. 
ae A ry Ma yt F. a a W. Expert in 


Ww. PRESTON. WILLIAMSON, “Warder ile. Prac- 
tices before all courte Refers to Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. and West End Nat'l Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
eee A uae beneawanenediaian H. C. Hicks 
ny hoy aa Lnticcioh, Ashby & Davis 
y eys ry Pecccecese utter! & 
Geta Kaye CR ocnacasdincacaeiands EE. Voyle 
Soaeny, wl [See —- c Goddell 
SORE” CARMEN)... 0 co cccacececcececessss 
Key West* (Monrve).............-- 
Marianna* (Jackson) .......... “join i. M. Phippe 


Commercial, insurance and corporation practice, 
State and U.S. courts of Florida. Refers to Brad- 
street Co., 55 & Co. Bank, Marianna; Louis- 
ville & Nash. R. R. Co. ; Liverpool & London & 
Globe Ins. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Ocala* ( Dicnnesecccasccoossad Samuel F. Marshall 
BE SD ccncnncenketuseutiie D. Coulter 

Orlando™ ( iicaneacanninanedmimiadits W.L. Peeler 
PE cintctntscduntademnenai Henry 

P * (Escam 


bia) 
we & BLOUNT. Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 
A. FISHER, 21144 S. Palafox st. 
WILLIAM FISHER. Attorney for Citizens’ Nat. B’k. 


St. Augustine* (St. John)............ W. W. Dewhurst 
Tallahassce* (Leon) ...............--.- R. W. Williams 
Tampa* (Hillsboro) ............... M. Simonton 
Titus (Brevard) ..............-- James T. Sanders 
GEORGIA. ‘ 

Albany* (Dougherty).................---- W. T. Jones 
inaier i ccnmsnnneanceadn Ansiey & Ansley 
Be ietntatamecctchesncnccin Sol. Flatan 

Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 


business bouses. 
Atilanta* (Fulton) 
GLENN & apy ny band Temple Court. 


Refer 

—_ ‘SLATON & & PHILLIPS. G Grant Bld a > Refers 
to C. H . Coster, of J. P. Mor 

wry B’k’ EC. ona Ga; ital iy B k, peed 

HUNT & GOLIGHTLY, il t Alabama st. Col- 

lectiops and commercial law. Refer to Atlanta 


Trust & Banking Co., Exchange ame — 
Nat'l Bank, Maddox-Rucker Bankin 
A ita* (Richmond) ....GEORGE ROBINSO COFFIN 
02 Broad st. Prompt attention given to collec- 
tions. Refers to National Exchange Bank and 
Commercial Bank of Augusta. 
beeen of (Decatur) ...... eocecee Donalson & Hawes 
Branswick* (Glynn)................ Johnson & Krauss 
Buchanan* Dceccoceceusanns Welle 
Buena Vista* (Marion)................- J. E. Sheppard 
CS 6 bb & Walker 
* (Bartow) ................ R. W. Murphey 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Columbus’ (Muskogee) .............-- Reese Crawford 
Cordele (Dooly) ................+--- Wm S. Thomson 
iton* (Whitefield) ......... McCutchen & Schumate 
Dawson (Terrell) ...............2..--02--+-d- G. Parks 
Eastman* (Dodge) ............2.cccce-.e0- E. A. Smith 
EE Cn ccccesccccenecsmeccces Z. B. rs 
Fort Gaines* (Clay)............2....---- B. ¥. 
Ok 
Griffin (Spalding se uanibieedainad HALL & goYNTo 
en coum Central of ——— = 
Sp attention te =e fer to City 
Harmony 6: 5 pm R.L. J. Smith 
Tove (Jac! Padmesannenened 
Hom a ee S. L. Drawdy 
Refers to First National Bank at Waycross, Ga. 
Jeasup* (Wayne). .............2.222.000--- D. M. Clark 
La Grange* (Troup).................- -Frank 
Lumpkin* (Stewart). ........... ......--- 


E. T. Hickey 
Refers to Bank of Stewart County and Fourth Ne 
ny Ly Columbus. 


JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 ed st. Refers te 
the American National Ban 
SS, B. WEST. Refers to Dime Savings Bank 
Security Loan & Abstract Co. 


en... Ge ccccccccencceeceses J. M. DuPree 
Newnan* (Coweta)... ................ Alvan D. Freeman 
Reidsville* (Tattnall) ............... W. T. Burkhalter 
Refers to the Chatham Bank, Savannah. 
Pg ae 4 
e* bby RESTS ERERES EEE , Uatiae Henry Walker 
ré 


atham) 

WM. W. GORDON, Jr , Merchants’ National Bank 
Bldg. Attends promptly and ey pee A NS 
all business entrusted him. Refers by 
sion to the National Bank of the Republic, ic. N. 
Y.; Merchants’ National Bank, Savannah ; 
W. W. Gordan & Co. and Jacob Rauers. 
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— Continued. 
J. LAWTON WHATLEY, Board of Trade Bldg. Real 
estate, in¢urance, ‘commercial law and mercan- 

tile collections. 


Swainsboro* (Emanuel) ...............- J. Alex. Smith 

Thomasville* (Thomas) .......MacIntyre & MacIntyre 

Tifbem (Berriem)......2...00..c004 Jonathan B. Murrow 
Refers to Love & Buck, bankers. 

Valdosta* (Lownd ‘wd Jsbebeudeeee Powhatan B. Whittle 

Waycross* (Ware). ............... Toomer & Reynolds 

Waynesboro* (Burke) ae Lawson, Callaway & Scales 


IDAHO. 


Bone MERCURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY, R. D. 
Wolter & Co. Idaho collections. R. D. 
oe a re. H. E. McElroy, attorney. 


References 1 Boise City banks. 
HARRY S. WORTHMAN. Refers to Capital State 
Bank of Boise City. 
EE L. H. Johnston 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) ....... ...... H. J. Hasbrouck 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces)..........-.. L. L. Haynes & Co 
OS ae See James H. Forney 
PIED CNTOR) « nocveasscocscasenescess: J.J. Ro gers 
Pocatello* (Bannock) Jcéuedelewen E. P. Biickensderfer 
anmem Cite* (Lasmhl) ...n.cccceccccccencs< F. J. Cowen 
Weiser* (Washington)...................- J.W. ayers 
ILLINOIS. 

Abingden (Knox).............. ..2.-200- Dennis Clarke 
Alton (Madison) ..................-. vidal H. 58. Baker 
Amboy (Lee) ...........--..-2-+----- Wooster & Hawes 
Arcola (Douglas) ................-..-. Send to Mattoon 
Aurora (Kane)...............--0.-- H. O. Southworth 

Austin a inphenniinidnaveeeyesentenes P 
Lincususucecuccaseeaaeel R. R. Hewitt 
Belleville" ( (St. See Barthel & Farmer 
Belvidere* (Boone).......... ...-.... Faller & De Wolf 
a (McLean)..............- Calvin Rayburp 
Bushnell (McDonough)................ David bers 
PRET. noccececcoceccest ion & Leek 
Carbondale (Jackson).................-- . H. Caldwell 
Sinn ciate Cao 
( NS EEE. ackett & espie 
hence (McLean Sn eS See Bloomington 

CHICAGO* 


uae 
WALTER c ANDERSON, 100 Washington st. Com- 
mercial, co: ration and probate law. COL- 
LECTION DEPARTMENT. EXPERT AD- 
JUSTERS. Depositions taken. Prompt re- 
ports. References: Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Co., Fitch & Howland, Eilsworth & Jones, 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago Title & Trust 
Co. Keokuk, Iowa—T.R.J. Ayres & Sons, 
Keokuk Savings Bank, Commercial Bank, 
Hon. H. H. Trimble, Gen'l Sol'r St. Louis, K: 
& N. W. Ry. Co. Erie, Pa.—The H. F. Wat- 
son Co. Royersford, Pa.—The Buckwalter 
Stove Co. Portland, Me.—The E. T. Burrows 
Co. Providence, R. 1.—The New England Butt 
Co. New York—The American Union Life In 
suranceCo. St. Louis—The Missouri Giass Co. 
— - a —National Masonic Accident As- 


ono's ‘COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity 
Clifford More, Attorneys and 
Counsel lors. Commercial law and collections. 


s0StPH 0. fi 0. WORRIS, Suite 1317 and 1318 Chamber 
of Commerce. Commercial, corporation and 
real estate law. ot ede experience in insol- 
vency, litigation an ustments. References: 
es ational . Washburn & Moen 
a Co. and Hibbard. Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, and special references, bank or mer- 
cantile in any city. 


Chillicothe (Peoria) ........-.--..+++---- Send to Peoria 
Danvers (McLean)................--- See Bloomington 
Danville (Vermillion)................-. m. A. Young 
Decatur* (Macon).......-.--.+2---+++0+-0- D. C. Corley 
DeKalb* Dekalb; a C. A. Boies 
SE MED. cocccoccccnenesencecss Morrison & Bethea 
EE NOD. .< ccceronuseccosescccsses Send to El 

Durand (Winnebago)................... C. A. NORTON 


Difficult collections a specialty. Acts as special 


collector for whol-sals or jobbing firms, for North- 
isconsin. 


erp Illino s or Southern V 
East St. Louis (St. Clair) 


Elgin (Kane)...........-.---- “CONGDON & CONGDON 
All a work carefully and promptly attended to. 
Refer to Hon. George W. Brown, County Judge, 









Wheaton, Tl. 
Elmwood (Peoria)...........-....---.-- 
Free * (Stephenson).. ; 
fers to German Bank of Freeport. 
Galena* (Jo Davies)...........-.....- Lee) 
Galesburg* (Knox)...... Williams, Lawrence & W: 
Greenup (Cumberland)..........-...- Send to Mattoon 
(Marahalll) ....0ccccocccccccccvese Potter 
GEREINEE)..conccccscecesccens John Blackner 
Bice ED ccsncssmnereunn Richard Yates 
BNE CWT co cccccvenceseccncccseoves McCaull Bros 
Kewanee (Henry)........------------- Blish & Lawson 
Leroy (McLean) ...........--+-0--0+- See gton 
Lexington (McLean)..........-.--..- See Bloomin 
Lincoln* (Logan). ......-.-++-+--+eeseee- S. L. Wallace 
Macomb* (McDonough)...............----- L. B. Vose 
Marion* (Wilhamson)................- . Young 
Mattoon (Coles) .........-.-.--0-0-- ‘Andrews & Vause 


Refer to ony ta —_ in Matteon or Coles Com. 
Moline (Rock Islan: Elmer E. Morgan 
Monmouth* (Warren _ poocessccccccccscnsce J. B. Brown 

Refers to the People’s and Second National Banks. 
Morris* (Grundy).......--20+e00se+ee00---- . Sanford 
Mound City* Mp ccactscnesseccs William A. Wall 





Mount Carmel* oo eeseesosuunnued 8. R. Putnam 
Mount Carroll* (Carroll) ............ . Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling yh eae ”* % Hubbard & Reid 
Mount Vernon* (Jefferson) ..............-. C. H. Patton 
Neoga (Cumberland)................. Send to Mattoon 
Oregon* (Ogle) .........0-seeeccsecenesss 

nee SEM Rcccneencnnecs acnecneceses ‘ook 


H. G. C 
609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
National aed Banks. 
WF Beitcnnnnccottaccnce R. L. & G. M. Mealy 
yom mm for Edgar Co. National Bank of Paris, 
Paxton* (Ford). OSCAR H. WYLIE 
Refers to First National Bank, Paxton Bank, Pax. 
ton Hardware Mfg Co., or any business man in city. 
Ms nincedcnésienvnce William A. Potts 
aie to any bank in the city. 


Peoria) 
WENRY ~ FULLER and RICHARD H. RADLEY. At. 
s for Anthony & Trust Co 
ARTHUR : KEITHLEY, Y.M. C. A. Bldg. _, to 

First National Bank ot Peoria. 

WALTER H. KIRK, Suite 444 Woolner Bldg. Sp>- 
cialties : Corporation. commercial and probate 
law. References: Peoria — Merchants’ Na 
tional Bank, Donmey er, Gardner & Co. Chi- 


7 Elmslie, Esq 
Gainey" tadoma  sanenamemaeeee Bene To ) 
SI cntiimninimeaanaind i tr. 
Hotels to Bi to Ricker National Bank. 
Rantoul (Champaign)................- Thomas J. Roth 
y (Gallatin) ............ Phillips & Wiedemann 
* (Winne Deccccccccccecs it & McEvoy 
Rock Island* (Rock «SE Jackson & Hurst 
Rushville* (Schuyler)............-.....- L. A. Jarman 
Saybrook (McLean).................. See Bloomington 


Shelbyville (Shelby) 
GEO. D. CHAFEE. Refers to First National Bank 
of Shelbyville. 
Walter C. Headen. Refers to Samuel W Moulton, 
founder of late firm of Moulton, Chaffee & Hea- 


en. 
I titi nsidiidnncoknell W. D. Matney 


Soronto 

Springfield* (San 

PALMER, S WAMILL & LESTER. wm pe 
- —*. 4 ¥¥ S. W. Ry. Co. and local a 


torneys Illinois Crntral R. R. Co. 


Walter Reeves 
- --..W. H. Whitaker 
Refers to the Merchants & wenprend State Bank. 





Sumner (Lawrence)............---- - 8. a Lewis 

camore (De Kalb)..............------ -G. W. Dunton 

aylorville* (Christian)............ Ricks & Creighton 

fer to H. M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers. of this place. 
Toledo* (Cumberland).................. W.5S. Everhart 
Vandalia* (Fayette) .........-.+.000++---- B. W. Henry 
Waterloo* (Monroe)..............+.---- Chae. Morrison 
Waukegan* (Lake).................. Woodle & Arnold 
Whitehall (Greene) ............-..------- W. F. Wyatt 
Winchester* (Scott)..........+. .-++++++-- - Mz. Riggs 
Woodstock* McHenry)...............- J oslyn hoe 
Yorkville* (Kendall)....... penvncuseuenad J. Fi 
INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Angola* (Steuben) .........-++++++++ Emmet A. Bratton 
Guanes seccvesoccccese ecceccece See Plymouth 
Auburn* (De Kalb). ...............-.0---- 
Bourbon (Marshall)...........++++.....- 
Brazil* D cnngancesenascscoceossons 
Cambri ty Wayne) 
yn ne ao Cit ( a 
ys 
Crawfordsville* (Mon 
Refers to First Nationa! ik, Elston Banking Co. 


and Ristine & Ristine, y bora of Cae ay. 
Decatur* (Adems) dhe ettemhensod Mann & tty 
Refer to Decatur National Bank. 


eee -Baker & Day 
Refer to Viret Nationa) Bank of Dunkirk. 
NE scncac senesocees H. HAUENSTEIN 


( 
Refers to First, Indiana and pikbart Nat'l Banks. 
Collections and general law practice. Is manager 
=F owe epee Agency. Notary in office. 
Greenlee by Call 





oft 

iit meaial L. A. 

ZOLLARS & a 

—— rs = and attorneys hy i RR. : ing 

ttsbur, ayne cago er to 
Hamiltox’ Natio nal Bank. ’ 

Frankfort* ‘Oltutos) saspeseviusonaesaed h C. Sait 

Frankton (Madison) . ° Farlow 

Goshen* (Elkhart) ................-.---- “éE0. D. LINT 


Refers to City National Bank and Salem Bank. 


Collections a specialty. Business for non-residents 
given prompt and careful attention. Notary 
steno; heed in office. 
Greenfield* (Hancock).........-.-+..++- Marsh & Cook 
Greens! x FP)... cccccccccccccece M. D. Tackett 
Hammond (Lake)...............---+-se00 E E. 
Refers to the Paxton & Smith Lumber Co. 
Hartford City* (Blackford)............. John A. Remy 


Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
nee - lan =e ------..dames M. Hatfield 


taaPRANK KN FITZGERALD, A “ns Refers to 
gee National 8 peak 


KERN 
tones, NEWBERGER 1 ac CURTIS. Commercial Clab 
ldg. Practice in eral, State and Supreme 
Conte, Seana nd corperstion law. Col- 
lection devartment. S hers, = 


tn tLe. lis banks; Armour & Co., _Chicage 


. and Hanover Nat. Bank, N 



















Inwood (Marshall). ... 
Kendallville Ca.. ‘a 
Kokomo‘ Gas... 
Lafayette (Ti 

Refers tou e Pow! 
tional Banks. 


Wabash* (Wabssl). behes 6ueceesedeséiees Oli 
Walnut (Marshall) ...............c0.s00. See P’ 
PRE” CPE adcccasseestsouscedces 


or a TERRITORY. 
(eam eee npeeeeceeceeoeeoccos J. C. Thompson 


Mascogee* (Cree 
— "% SHEPARD. Collect anywhere in the 


errito: 

OSBORNE & , CHAPMAN. Practice in the Courts at 
Vinita, Tah'equah& South Mc A lester. Prompt 
attention given to all business. Refer to First 
National Bank, Muscogee. 

Nowata (Cherokee Nation).............J. A. Tilloteon 
Refers to J. E. Campbell, merchant. 

Purcell (Pontotoc) ............... James E. Humphrey 

S sutb McA lester (Choctaw Nation) 

Ww. 2S _ a — to First National Bank of 

CRAIG’ y KELLOGG. “Dollections made anywhere 
in the Territwrv, 

Tahlequah (Cherokee N@ ion)............. Jef. Parks 
Refers to Bank of ‘iahl S 
Principal Chief Cherokee 

Vinita (Cherokee Nation).......... .... WILSON 

Wagoner (Creek Nation) senna OSBORNE & CHAPHAN 

tice in the Courts at Vinita, Tablequah and 


South McAlester. Prompt attention given to all 
business. Refer to First Nat'l] Bank, Muscogee. 
IOWA. 
Bdahe (Dakad) ccccccccccccccccssccscescces F. E. Gates 
BE CIE occcccccoccccscesccocses Creston 
Algona* (Kossuth) . .F, M, CURTISS 
Refers to ay County State Bank of Algona. 
Atiantio® (Case). ....ccccccccccccces Clinton 8. Fletcher 
Baldwin (Jackson)................ Send to uoketa 
Batavia (Jefferson) ............-...--- Send to Fairfield 
Bedford* (Taylor) ...........0.-+se00-- G. B, Haddock 
Belmond sto fow s ateineendeieeniaiiied aaal Albert J. 
Refers to Iowa Valley State Bank and State 
of Belmond 
Birmingham (Van Buren) ............ Send to Fairfield 


ert ah AS COOPER, Soouety ore Bank a 
to Cedar Raj National Bank 


w.L. eatin ar Rapids Ser Sav’ es Bank a 


Refers to 
ye Bank. e 
Charles City* one --..P. W. Burr 
Refere to to fre ‘itizens’ National Bank. 
ee* —_—- Pondcaddbsaseucesses M. Wakefield 
Clinton* (Clinton) .......... ..F. L. Holleran 
Refers to C Stieons’ Nat'l Bank or ‘any bank in city. 
Bluffs* (Pottawattamie) .. . Stillman — 
Cresco* (Howard)...... enchenincneganania ohn 
P Gcccpccccsccccssd WISDOM & Boks 


) 
Liberty Block. Law ent--Ten ears a 
tive and constant experience in litigated cases. 


Collection Department—Thoroughly equi for 
doing the most efficient and celeritous a0 PP er 
De to Creston National Bank. “we. 
ven SM cccccnctededessccecce ; 
Deserdh" (Winneshish)... LeebeGusteoceess H. F. Moret 
Denison’ eS pcocce peesdesecsoccoes J. P. Comet 


ee SUMMING. HET HEWITT & WRIGHT, Youngerman Block. 
ional and Valley Nat’) Banks 


Refer to 

POWELL & PASCHAL, Manhattan Bldg. — 
attention given to corporation, commercial 
Speuenese | a. Attorneys for Des Moines Ne 


WISHARD & a CLARK. Refer to Des Moines Savings 
Dubuque" ye Fone Cas Capital City State B’k of Des Moines. 
5th & Main sts. Refer 
46. A! anes Seats wena: i 
ptt a U.8. and 
buque manufacturer Bsprose Oo = 
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Charles L. Hays 
Bare, City State Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 


(Palo Alto) McCarthy & Linderman 
Peteld” Uefferson) E. R. Smith 
te the First National Bank of Fairfield. 
ohn Doud, Jr 
Hamilton 
. W. Bloom 


jurner (Hancoc Send to Fairfield 


Jefferson). atea8 
saat (Mil) 
sMnoall (Poweshiek) 


Hamburg" (Fremont) 
j * (Warren) ----- -e-2+--O. C. Brown 
Sank 


the Warren ( ‘ount ‘} ° 
te aed... y “Rank & Wade 
.W. D. Patterson 
a eoce ‘s. C. Johnson 
Plymo wa apecepgoeseonccess E. T. BEDELL 
t Natio 
betes to I --Send to Fairfield 


fferson) . 
Lockridge (Jefferso 
— to ( ‘linton 


(Union) 
ton) - 

Lyons (Clinter T. Bauman 

J.T. Beem 


eta* (Jackson gare 
Preston, Wiseeine & Moffit 





(TeWA) ...ccccccccccccccccccceces 





ry) 
Attorney for National State and First Nat'l Banks. 
Muscatine’ (Muscatine) ..... Thomas Brown 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Neahua (Chickasaw) 
= BEET). covccccocescocnessoocesss J. ¥. Martin 
aes W.O. McElroy 


wy" (Mitchell) G. 
og to the Mitchell County Bank. 


McElroy & Robert» 
Send to Fairfield 

Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) Send to Fairfield 

Preston (Jackson) ........ a .-Send * .— 

Rook Rapids* (Lyom)........-...«. J.K. P. Thompson 

Rock Valley (Sioux) O. G. Reiniger 
Refrra to the _— Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 

Rolfe (Pocahontas David Grier 
Refers to First National Bank of Rolfe. 

Shannon City (Union) 

Sheldon (O’Brien) 

Shenandoah (Page) G. B. J ge 
Refers to First Nat’] and Shenandoah Nat’) Banks 

(Keokuk) G. D. Woodin 


Packwood (Jefferson) 


i. aon eROWN, C City Library Bldg. Refers toSecur 
ity National 
ee ee occocccecells Me GON 
Bpencer* ( Clay) Richardson, Buck & yo 
pay —_ Vista) Mack Land 


1 
Waterloo" (Black Hawk)...... -Chas. B. Halliday 
Refers to Commercial National Bank of Waterloo. 
Waverly* (Bremer) 
A.M. Potter. Refers to German-American Loan 
& Trust Co.'s Bank, Waverly. 
Edward L. Smalley. Refers to State Bank of 
Waverly. 
Webster City* (Hamilton) Wesley Martina 
Refers to Hamilton County | State Bank. 
Winterset (Madison) A. W.C. Weeks 


KANSAS. 


Abilene’ ee - Stambanogh & Hurd 
Send to Oswego 
Anthony (Harper) ..Huston & MeColloch 
Arkansas City (Cowley) 
Atchison* ria 
ublic) 
Beloit* (Mitchell) 


I 
¢ 





Johnston Bros 
GEO. P. MOREHOUSE 
City Attorney. Refers to Morris a a Bank. 
Daher ty (Lane) 

” (Ford) 


Diwaat (Butler) 


Refers to the Bank of Girard. 
Refers to Bank of Girard and 
onal Bank. 
cascossencconce Ge H. q = 
‘ . Shale 








..5. W 
W. Har! 
ohn W. Z 
. Send to Oswego 
Willard Kline 


Mound (Linn) 
Mound V: ley OS RES 
Newton’ (Harve pone 
Norton” (Norton 
Olathe’ (Johnson) . 
Osborne* (Osborne) 
Oswego* (Labette) 
E. L. Burton. Refers to Oswego State Bank. 
M. E. Williams. Refers to Oswego seete Bank. 
Ottawa" ——- Waddle 


Fuller, Randolph & Watson 
A. M. Gibbons 


Smith Centre* a i 
Jtockton* — Didabiieeeteseeesenen 
Copeka* (Shawnee 


.-R. M. Pickler 
S. N. Hawkes 
..DOBBS & STOKER 
Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to First, Merchants’ 
and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The 

Parkhurst-Davis mompnmnenach Co., all of Topeka. 
Wa Keeney* (Trego). .Lee Monroe 
Washington’ (Washington) Powell & Pawell 
Wellington™ (Sumner) . H. Staffelbach 

Wichita* (Sedgwick) .... sy af A 
unt 


Winfleld* (Crowiey)....... 
Yates Center* (Woodson)... *"Stephenson & ee ms 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland (Boyd) 

Sowling Green" (Warren) 
Covington* (Kenton) 
Falmouth* (Pendleton) 


D. W. Steele. Jr. 


Simmons & Simmons 
Guy H. Fossitt 
ission to Pendleton Bank. 
D. W. Lindsey 
E. B. Wilhoit 
W. T. Cole 


Refers without 
*ranktort* ( 
G-ayson (Carter) 
Greenup” (Greenup) 
cienderson* ( Henderson) 

Geo. D. Givens. Refers to Henderson Trust Co., 
Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Co., and any 
merchant in Henderson. 

Lexington* (Fayette) 
LOUIS VILLE* (Jefferson) 

D. B. BAKER, 250 Fifth st. Practice in all courts. 
Special attention given commercial and insur- 
ance law. Refers to Union National Bank and 
Rice & ———— wholesale tobacco and commis- 

sion me 

BARNETT, MILLER. & BARNETT, Cor. 5th & Market 
ats. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Banking Co. and 
German Bank. Practice in State and Federal 
— agen insurance and corporation 


ALsent oon BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust 

Bldg. Refers to Third National Bank and Ger- 

man Insurance Bank. 
Mayfield* (Graves) 
Maysville* (Mason). . 
Middiesboro (Bell) . 

Mount Sterling * (Montgomery 

MOUNT STERLING COLL CTION AGENCY. R.A. 

Chiles, Attorney. Refers to Mount Sterling 

Nat'l Bank and Exchange Bank at this place. 

_~~ * (Campbell) WILL H. LYONS 

fers to Newport, German and First Nat'l] Banks- 
Ovenae (Daviess) 

CHAS. RUDD. Refers to the Degests } Bank. 
Paducah* pL. SB saaeabediey Thos E Moss 
Paris* (Bourbon) 

Prestonsburg* (Floyd) .............--4 Archer & Friend 
Richmond* —aae.. J. Tevis Cobb 
Russell (Greenup) - ..Send to Greenup 
Ruseellville* (Lo, an). Coffman 
Somerset* (Pulaski) ..................- 

Taylorsville* (Spencer) ...... 

Refers by permission to Bank of Tay enuvie. 
Vanceburg* (Lewis) . C. Halbert 
Versailles (Woodford) 

West Liberty* (Morgan) B. Lykins 
Winchester* (Clark) Scteaes & Jouett 


C Saydam Scott 


“Milton Johnson 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria* (Rapides) 
Refers to Rapides Bank. 
Bastrop* (Morehouse) 8. T. Baird 
Refers to Bastrop State Bank and Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank at Monroe. 
Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge) Read & Goodale 
Clinton (East Feliciana) W. F. Kernan 
Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 
Bank, New Orleans. 


Marksville* (Avoyelles)....... . William Hall 
Refers to R. G. Dun & Co., New Orlea ane La. 
Monroe” (Ouachita)...-..20.++++-----+--D M. Shelars 

New Orleans* (Orleans 
— M. ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. Refers 
. F. Lewis '& Co. (Ltd.), New Orleans. 
Oth 7 references furnished if desired. 
WLS gn Ex Asst. U. S. Atty, 719 
cial and corporation law. 
FLORANCE & WILCOX, Law and Collection Offices, 
Crescent Ins. Bldg. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l 
Bank and all leading wholesale houses. 





New Orleans—Contin 
EDWIN T. MERRICK, 220 Refer 
Hibernia Nat Nat'l) Banks, New 


and Louisiana 

Orleans, an, a Finet Notional Bank, Chicago. 
—, & FOULON. 606 Gravier st. Commercial 
and collections. Refer to Dun’s Mercantile 


0. 8. ‘mae Counsellor st Law. sin U- 


ice in U. 
l, insurance 
ve nmiraly law, specialties. Refers to 
MA N 
SCHOLARS & SCHREIBER. Henen mite Com- 
mercial law. Collections ral practice. 
Refer to Attorneys National Clearing House, 
Minneapolis. Minn. ; 1 & eS Phila- 
delphia, Pa; Citizens’ Bank. Preston & Stauf- 
fer, Nicholas Burke Co., L’t’d, J. D. Connell 
Iron Works, Fp — & Co., New Orleans. 
1st 8 WaLF86N oom 2 3 Livery 
— Vv 
.. = Bldg. Wome 304 d corporation 


Auburn* (Androscoggin) .............- J. W. Mitchell 
Pn a CNS 
HENRY L. “MITCHELL 


Penobscot) 
( Aw Public). Refers to First National Bank 
and ae National Bank. 


).- -Seth S. T 
Refere to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 
(Kennebec Send to Gardiner 


Cros' 
JOHN 
i in cig ox any county 9 


( klin Greenleaf 

Refers to First Nat’] B’k and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. 
Fort Fairneld (Aroostook) 
Gardiner (Kennebec) 


George Ww. 
. Refers to Merchante’ Nat'l BE 
ne | ‘“- TY" 
er nD ublic. ers to 
k of Houltaa! 4 
ston (Androscoggin)... ....-- -READE & MANSER 
Ellard Bldg. Refer to First National Bank. 
Oldtown (Penobscot) Clarence Scott 
Refers to Eastern =e & rewmes “Y- Oldtown. 
Pittston (Kennebec) . . ; 
Portland* (Cumberland) 
98 Exchange st. Refers to Portland Savin; ge Bank 
and Canal National Bank. 
pee | (Kennebec) 
Rockland* (Knox)............. C.E. & A. : — 


«& 
. McFAU 
official. 


County 
Houlton* (Aroostoo ). 
nercial la 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne Aruadel) James R. Brashears 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore) 
HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexingston st., East. Com- 
mercial law a specialty. Collection depart- 
— ne Ee — fer to any wholesale 


ALONZO 1 M. HURLOCK, 506-7 Law Bldg. Practice 
in a)l the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
attention to collections and commercial litiga- 
tion. Refers to National Bank of Baltimore. 

W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, 
—— ts’ Protective t & Collection ~ 

reau. Notary. Collections a specialty ° 

S. Musgrave, Counsel. Refers to People’s 

Bank, Merchants Nat. + Nat'l Exchange 


Bank and Commercial & ers’ Bank. 
EDWIN HARVIE SMITH, Gittings. ‘Bank Buil 
Counsel Taxpayers’ jo Refers 


Fidelity . Deposit Co. of M 
Bel Als* (Harfesd) ........2.2.2<c00 Tellom & Rouse 
Cambridge* (Dorehester) 
Crisfield (Somerset) 
Cumberland” ( y) DAVID | A. on 
Refers to ‘| hird National Bank. General law and 


Frederick* (Frederick) 
Refers to po mee d a Bank. 
Hagerstown* (W. ARMSTRONG & SCOTT 
Counsel for Mechahice™ Loan & Savings —— 
Anne* (Somerset)............... Go 
Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
_— of Crisfield. 


(Carroll) a 
Refers to First National Bank of Westminster and 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams (Berkshire). 


Send to Fitchburg 





..Philip E. Brady 
g Day 
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“BOSTON* (Sufiolk) 
CARPENTER & TOWLE, 10 Tremont st. General 
law practice and collections. Refer to Old 
Colony tong Co., International Trast Co. and 


R. G & Co. 

FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
: Lyn 4 Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and Hamilton National Bank, Boston. 
JAS. WILSON GRIMES, 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 

ican oo Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 


J. B. Lewis Shoe Co. 
F. B. LIVINGSTONE, 905 Exchange Building. 
sr LORING & LORING, 31 State st. Refer 
to Old we Trust Co. and the Globe Na- 


Bank. 

FRANK G. G. NESBITT & CO., Sears Bldg. Mercantile 
law and collections a specialty. Chas. T. Cot- 
om, Fee my at Law, Counsel. oe J to 

land Nat'l Bank, Boston. (See card.) 

READ'S. to LECTION & M RCANTILE AGENCY, 
(corporation) 20 Devonshire st. Augustine H. 

. Attorney at Law, president, Commission- 
er of Deeds and Notary Public. . Legal matters, 
depositions, collections and private inves' 
tions. nefer to Continental National 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Boston Daily Globe, L. G. Burn- 
ham & Co. and hundreds of firms throughout 
the country. Large force of atiorneys. 


Brockton (Plymouth)............ ..- Herbert H. Chase 


Refers to Brockton National mae 
Brookfield (W orchester) 





en) F. Stapleton, Jr 
‘ark National Bank ot Holpeky 
Poacdsnccscbusseseueucsed a 


B. Clark 
----- CHAS. * CONANT 
53 Central st. Refers to Prescott Nati Bank. 
ay a) - weve Sen 










Mantes fa (Middl esex! enn ; OE Biba 
n esex . H. ter 
Milford (Middlesex). ... ---desse A. Taft 
New Bedford (Bristol) . lex. M. Goodspeed 
Newburyport (Essex)....................- N. H. Jones 


Northampton* (Hampshire) -Richard W. Irwin 
Refers to the Hampshire County National Bank. 
(Long Distance Telephone). 

Pittsfield* (Berkshire) Geo. A. Prediger 


Refers to the Agricultural National Bank. 
pe | Oe ES: William G. A. Pattie 
ae Nathaniel J. Holden 


Refers to the a National Bank. 


South Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send to Holyoke 
Springfield* (Hampden 
LLACE M. BURT, 469 Main st. Collections 


promptly attended to. 
PATRICK + KILROY, 475 Main st. Refers to Pynchon 
National Bank and Besse, Carpenter & Co. 
D. E. en yt 431 Main st. Refers to First Na- 


tional Ban 

Taunton* Bristol) Sees aibdasde G. Edgar Williams 
Waltham (Middlesex).................... hos. Curley 
Watertown (Middlesex)............... Jobn E. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden)....................- GEO. KRESS 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Westminster (Worcester)........... Send to Fitchbur; 
Winchester — iarbsbiensieniaagbal Geo. S. Littlefi 
Worcester* (Worces 

RICE, KING & RICE. General practice. Collection 


department and depositions taken. References: 
Any Worcester bank or manufacturing firm. 
WOOD & WOOD, State Mutual Bldg. All tranches 
of legal work. Collections. epositions. Re- 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian* (Lenawee)... .............. Co & a 
Allegan* (Allegany).. --W. B. Williams 

- 7. H. Pagh 

J. W. Bennett 






Alpena* (Alpena). 
Ann Arbor* "(Washtenaw). 
B a (Baraga) 


Battle Creek (Calhoun) .................. .B 
MPG GD. .wiciines once VAN KLEECK & ANN 
Commercial, insurance and real estate litigation, 
specialties. Attorneys for Merchants Exchange 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchange, 


M. Getzen 


P. 
fers to the National Bank of Houghton. 
N. 


troit. Refer also to Second National Bank, Bay 
City Bank and all city and county officials. 

Bellaire’ (Antrim)......-............. Leavitt & Guile 

Benton Harbor (Berrien) .............-. Sam H. Kelley 
Refers to Farmers & Merchante’ Bank. 

Brown City (Sanilac)..................-- Fred A. Farr 
Refers to Brown City Bank and Exchange "Bank 
of D. Windsor. 

CD ss ccncinesccseewe Wilford Maclem 

DETROIT* (Wa; ayne) 

JANUARY & SHIER, (Wm. L. January, Wm. W. 


Shier), 12 Telegraph Block. Members Com- 
— Law League of America. Refer to 
m. R. A. Alger. 
SAYLES & SAYLES, 10 Butler mite. Commercial, 
corporation and real estate law. 


Eaton Rapids (Eaton).................--- J. M, Corbin 
NE nsnccnttconesscccnecns Edward 8. Lee 
Frankfort (Benzie)....................-E. R. Chandler 
Fremont (Newaygo).......--.++- évecnne8 A. F, Tibbits 








Gladwin* bey, sods sbnaes écecesuccugenl J.T. Campbell 
Grand Ledge (Ea' Cassius Alexander 
Vice president ani attorney State Savings Bank. 
Grand jide* ( 
B OD ¢ ‘BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 


Trust Co. Bldg. Specialty: Commercial 
TAGGART, oKNAPPEN NRO DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. 


i _———— fer to Old National 
ldg. General’ practice. 


ercation commercial law and collections. Refer 
to Grand Rapids National Bank. 








Hancock (Houghton)........... Dunstan & Hanchette 
peng! (Houghton)..............-- Albert R. Gray 
i PEE ee J. Horri, 
“> to Webber Bros. B’k cine ‘o. Sav’s B's. 
——— (Gegstie) es pean eens Soa 
(Marquette) ayden 
Jackson Sackson) bndnnannd “FORREST C. BADG 
102 West Main street. 
oS AZ00) . . - Beutuens & Gtums 
L’ Anse* { | ae al onceeseosouseeceseses nd to 
kanding ¢ Ingham) WOOD & W 
ty Nat land Ingham Count ro. Banks. 
Marq’ sectes “en ns ea Ball 
a Pt * 
Midland* (Mid1 
Mount Pleasant* (Isabella) 
Musk: * (Muskegon).............. 
Niles ( en) 
Cettte | Petabey (Emmet) 
Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank. 
Pontiac* (Oakland).............. .. John H Patterson 


Refers to First Commercial Bank. 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).............. John M. Gleason 
— to the Commercial Bank. 
eo ( i cepcamneaneuneeed Cc. C. THORINGTON 
Refers to a National Bank. 
w* 
E. J. DE OREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 
my in all = — and ——— 
w a specialty peoene equi collec- 
tion nee. Refers - et ational 
Bank and tl Bank of East Saginaw. 


ee Oe aa C. L. Hall 
Sault Ste. Marie" (Chippewa -George A. Cady 
Refers to the First National Bank of this place. 
Sturgis (St. Joseph) ..............- . 4 a: amilton 
Three Rivers (St. Joseph) .-.......-... S. M. Constantine 
Refers to Three Rivers Nat'l and First State Banks. 
—_ vi (Geant Traveree)......... 2S — 
est Bay City (Bay) .................--- . ty 
West Branch* (Ogemaw) ............. T.L. Snoigrass 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)..................- D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 
Ce Calkins & Calkins 
Aibert Lea (Freeborn)...............-. D. R. P. Hibbs 
Alden (Freeborn) .................... H. G. Latourell 
Refers to State Bank of Alden 
Pog eae 7. WY D. Baird 
Brainerd (Crow Wing)................- Fleming 
Canby (Yellow oy iecenabuwnh Geo. Fitzsimmons 


DULUTH? (St. Louis 
RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 301-302 Burrows Bldg. 
Collections and commercial business. Highest 
e references furnished on request. 


RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and montane 
— 2 special Refer to any ban 
d St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 
SMITH. ah McMAHON. Collections and commercial 
law. (See card.) 
IIE GRID cnnccccccsccscectnccenages L. A. Mott 
Fergus Falls (Otter Tail)...............3. P. Williams 
PN IIIOD on ccces cccccacesocesonsuces M. E. Foley 
Glencee (M Dacccsenccccocsqccocsennal . R. Allen 
Henderson’ (Sibley)............... wae, A A 
Lake Benton* (Lincoln) ................ Jos. G. Forbes 
Refers to Matthews State B’k & Lake Benton News. 
Long Prairie* (Todd).......-.........- J.D. Van Dyke 
Mankato* (Blue Eartht).............. W. L. Comstock 
Minneapolis* (Hennepin) -... . Thomas Bros. ret! 
Montevideo* (Chippewa) ............ Lynder A. Smit 
Moornead* (Clay) .............--0++----- Edwin Adams 
Pine City* Pins, RR -. 8. G. L. Roberts 


Refers to Bank of Rush City, Minn., and First 
State Bank of Pine City, Minn. 


Redwing* (Goodhue)............... Boynton & Stevens 
Rochester* (Olmsted) .................- Burt W. Eaton 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns)............... Geo. H. Reynolds 
Saint James* (Watonwan)............ W.S. Hammond 


SAINT PAUL?’ (Ramse ~ 
TOMPKINS & BURR, Life Bldg. General 
—— Well PRS collection depar! ment. 
fer to First National Bank, St. Paul, or 


Irving National Bank, New York. 
Saint Peter* (Nicollet) ..................-- A. A. Stone 
ate Coane ecvoweséeoges S. Blair McBeath 
Winona* (Winona)..................- WEBBER & LEES 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue)..............-...-- J. H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Aberdeen* (Monroe)............-..---+++-- G. C. Paine 


Bay St. Louis* (Hancock) 
Bowers & Chaffe. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. 
eta GE vn cncéiancoedcusesoniseie . B. Pratt 
Clarksdale (Codhoma John W. Cutrer 
Refers to the Citizens’ Savings & Loan Institution. 
Greenville* (Washington).......... A. LEWENTHAL, Jr 
Collections. corporation and insurance matters a 
aoa’ - Refers to and attorney for the Citizens’ 
ere. 
Greenwood* (Leflore) ...........+-s-000- 8. R. Coleman 








G 


| ee T.M. Evans 
fers to oon State Bank at Scranton, Miss, 
Hattiesburg* (Perry)...........---....... G. W. ELus 
Refers to the Bank of Commerce at this place, 
aay Spring* (Marshall)................... K. F. Fant 
Jackson” (Hinds). ............--.- Brame & Alexander 
ne al rom, A ancgeeeecd Cochran & 
ppl < ty* ( BOM). ccccecee Send to Gulfport 
Natchez" (Adams)................... rnest E. Brow, 
ie* “Bolivar s 
OMA Rosedale, of which sald Chas. Soom eat 
of e, of whic 
Scran wi ee ra HORACE ro 
ton* ( ~ BOD) ..--62---- BLOO 
Vicksburg? (W Arren) ....++++ ve-+--Shelton om 
urg* (Covington). . seeeeeJ. O, Napier 
MISSOURI. 
Alton (Oregon) ........... ecccece idkeans L. P. ¥ 
Boonville* (Cooper) .................. W.G. Peedian 
Brookfield (Lima)........----.------.. J. B. Arbuthust 
BD CE cccccececccocscoscsecccess Levi Engle 
Bu NS. «dé ncdesieededdaneaicact C. A. Denton 
Cameron’ (Clinton)........-...---- Turney & Goodrich 
fer to all banks in Cameron or Plattsburg, Mo, 
Carroilton* (Carroll) ......... Losier, Painter & 
Carthage* (Jasper) .............. Harrison & 
Chillicothe* ( eto nidaweu Davis, Loomis & Darig 
Clinton* (Henry). ....-----++-++---. 68 Parks & Sop 
Fors “(Taney a): ngesescasisevese William H. Johnsc 
fers to R. G. Dun & Co. and Taney County Bank. 
Gainesville* (Ozark)..........--....... G. T, Herren 
Attorney for Bank of Gainesville. 
Grant City* —— eaeeecceeeeeeeercees W. 8. Gibson 
Hannibal (Marion).............---...... W. H. Fisher 
Refers to First Wad’ land German. merican Banks, 
ndence (Jackson) .............. no. N. Souther 
— City* ‘menue ee 
ten sasbesecsaeosssed en Spencer 
KANSAS oteg (Jackson). ...... Abbott & Pickard 
I CIR acs innnsdccdbesscceekent J.C. Storm 
Lexington* (Lafayette) ................ J. B. Shelwalter 
Macon* (Macon). ...........-+0+++++---- B. E. Guthrie 


Marshfield" (Webster) 
J.P. Smith. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
Harry Fyan. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 


Maysville (DeKalb)............-- Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr. 
Memphis* ——— ciwceewon Smoot, Mudd & W; 
Mexico* (Andrain).........-...-.---.-- rank R. Jesse 
Moberly* (Randolph) ecccecccescccccs Forrest G. Ferris 
Neosho (Newton) ...........0----------- Geo. Hubbert 
Movada’ (Vernet) ......ccccccccccoces Chas. E. Gilbert 
Osceola* (St. Clair)..........-.--.--- George H. Danie 
Platte City* (Plavte) ...........--------+ A. D. Barnes 
Poplar Biuff* (Butler).........----.....-+- E. R. Lents 
Pmnnceton* — Kebatceonsednenanedenes J.B. Evan 
OO eee eo. P. Huckeby 
Refers to Rich Hill Bank and eats & Merch. 
ants’ Bank. 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan). ........ ncicmeaell Smith & Sipple 
8T. LO 


LOUIS 
LEE W. “GRANT, Suc. to Mills & Grant, 219 North 
4th st. Commercial and corporation law. Re 
fers to American Exchange k, St. 
EDWIN S. PULLER, 707, 708 & 709 Security Bldg. 
Specialties: Corporation, insurance, commer 
cial, probate law. Depositions taken. — 
attention to intefests of non-residents. 
to State Bank, Franklin Bank and Scudder. 
Gale Grocery Co. 








Savannah* pal eocsoesesseces Hine, Rea & Tilson 
RN CE, binncedanewceseus SANGRE au 
Refer to Sedalia National Bank. 
IN 00. cncececcaucecconecscecss 8. B. Burks 
Springfeld* (Greene) eceecsee .-- Love & John 
Stewarteville (De Kalb) ...........----++:- B. F. Clark 
Stockton* Cedar) Dpdseedanseneesussasceeel T. T. ley 
Stargeon ( $hcssdsccscccesesscosscosens T. S. Carter 
Trenton* (Grundy)..........--+s0+s-++++++ W.E. Cat 
Unionville” (Putnam).... ee onemaee: | H. 
Warrensburg” (Joh begndasccaes J. CAU 
Refers to any bank in Warrensbu 
Webb City (Jasper)............-..-- rh ich & Devore 
MONTANA. 
Billin, (Yellowstene)..........--..++++++ G. A. Lane 
(6 ee er . L. Staate 
— = os Cane Donnell 
on ( ver! Doo cecccces .S. 
Glasgow’ (Valley).........--+2-+++-++++- John J. Kert 
@ Hefers to Lewia Bros. Bank. 
Treat (Cascade) ........--.-- & Gormley 
Bets Norte aan nd te 
ation of this c 
Hamilton SR cntnnnenesesé T Robert A. hoo 
Helena’ (Lewis & Ularke)........-- Edward C. 
Kalispell 7 UO See McC. Wi 
Missoula* (Missoula)...........-.------ A. L. OU 


Refers to the Western Montana Hetil Ba 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)... -. 





NEBRASKA. 

Ainsworth* (Brown)........--.------+-+-9» C. Toliver 

Refers to Bank be Ainsworth. Bawaris 
Auburn* (Nemaha)...........------ Chas e 
a beater Lb eriigias wes csemnend A. L, Bishop 

to o > . 
Beatrice" (G Sasad encdaeue- Griggs, Rinaker om 
Gontral City" (Meret Se Deen 
wl OK) . coccccccccee: 

Tileniien’ WAIN... -c-cccecsscceee-s Albert & ew 
David City (Butler)...........------:-2*"* TM 
Fairbury” (Jeffereon).....c00-.-22-++- John bod r 
Fremont* (Dodge). .....--.-----+++-- 8 

Refer to the Commercial National Bank. D. 
Geneva* (Fillmore) ......seeseeseees**- John D. Carel 
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Gothenbur (Dewesn)..- . ---.W. D. Griffin 
Grand Tela (Hall).. . G. 7 
Harvard (Clay) H. MATTERS 
Refers to First National ant Union State Banks. 
(Adams) --- Michael A. o_o 
Re bearer een. C. A 
noes ( Thayer) . 


WARREN PRATT 
Refers to C ty 3 ‘Nationsi Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 
Lincoln* (Lancas 
BROWN & SUMPTER, 1127 Ost. We collect, adjust 
and secure claims promptly in Nebraska. 
HARWOOD, AMES & PETTIS. Attorney for First 
—— Bank. 
igon* (M 
a to F iret x ational Bank of Madison. 
MoCook*(Red Willow) H 
Nebraska City*-(Otoe) 
Norfolk* (Madison) 
North Platte* (Lincoln) 3 
Oakdale* CAsteloge) Gaeuqdeceus edawetened M. B. Pu 
ae at (Dougl 
A. CHURCHILL, (ex-Attorney General of Ne- 
Trash Suite 516 N. Y. Life Bldg. Refers to 
ny bank in Omaha. 
WARREN SWITZLER, Nebraska Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Attorney for Nebraska National Bavk. 
O'Neill* (Holt).. -esee--T. V. Golden 
Refers to First National “Bank ‘of O'Neill. 
Ord" (Valley) Thomas L. Hall 
Pawnee City* — Scececooses eevee & 
Pender* (Thurston R. 

Refers to State ‘Bank of Pender and First Nat. B’k. 
Rising City (Butler) Send to — City 
Rushville” (Sheridan) Cc. P. 

Schuyler (Colfax) 

f @ (Seward) .......ccccee- 8. C. 

South Omaha (Douglas) 

rt (POROUED, .cvcenccssatcsasseeuess *» 3 

Wayne* (Wayne). .........000.2--000- ¥F.M.N 

West Point* (C uming) 

York* (York).. 





sccccoccoods Ww 


NEVADA. 


Austin* (Lander) 

Carson City" (Ormsby) 

Reno* (Washoe) . 

Virginia’ (tery). .cocsccescccccccscces 1. W. Whitchee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Andover (Merrimack)... . 
Bristol (Grafton) 
Concord* (Merrimack 
Dover* (Straftord) 
Franklin (Merrimack) ... 
Franklin Falls (Merrimack 
Gorham (Coos) . 
Great Falls (Strafford)... 
Keene* (Cheshire) 
Laconia* (Belknap) 
Lancaster* (Coos) 
Manchester ( Hillsboro) .. 
Nashua* (Hillsboro) 
Newport* (Suilivan) 
Peterboro (Hillsboro) * "Jam 
Refers to the First National Bank of Peterboro. 
Portsmouth (Rockingham) William H. Paine 
Rochester (Strafford) Send te Somersworth 
Somersworth (Strafford) WM. F. RUSSELL 
Refers to Somersworth National and Somersworth 
Savings Banks of this city. 
Whitefield (Coos). Uhibbodiinbeinde &. E. Wright 
Wolfboro (Carroll).........+-.«++«+secees . W. Abbott 


NEW JERSEY. 
{ape (Hudson) --Send to Jersey Cit 
| Park (Monmouth). .. Send to Freehold 
ic City* (Atlantic). 
Beyonce (Hudson) 
videre* (Warren) 
Bordentown (Burlington) 
Bound Brook (Somerset) . 
Camden* (Camden) .... 
317 Market st Prompt attention to all eee 
May City* (Cape May) 
beth* (Union) 
108 Broad street. 
ion* (Hunterdon) 
Freehold* (Monmouth) 
Refers to Central Nation . 
Hackensack* (Bergen)..............---- C. W. Be 
Hackettstown (Warren) : 

m (Hudson) Ci 
Hoboken (Hudson) Alex. C. zs 
Jersey City* (Hudson) WILLIAM. P. MARTIN 

Lon oahland ave. 
Ung Branc h (Monmonth) 
hom«s P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 
Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 
Manasquan ( Yonmouth) Parker & Pearce 
wan (Monmouth) 
"7 ee (Morris) 
ount Holly* (Burlington 
Newark" (Essex) : 
wer F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


cialty 
WILLIAM | P. MARTIN. 
ew Brunswick" (Middlesex) Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 


ple’s National Bank. 
Albert A. Howell 


Send to ‘came 
Batchelder & Faulkne 
Jewett & Plummer 

Fletcher Ladd 

-Burnham, Brown & Warren 
William J. +0. a 


n City iC ape May) 
Refers to Central Trust Ce. 


m* (Passaic) 
Plainfield (Union) 





Princeton (Mercer) 
Rahway (Union) .... 
Red Bank (Monmouth) 


Trenton* (Mercer 
THE MERCER LAW & COLLECTION AGENCY, 103 
East State st. H. Le Roy Applegate, Attor- 
ney at Law, Mgr. Refer to Broad Street Nat'l 
Bank and Trenton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
Woodbridge (Middlesex) Send to New Brunswick 
Woodbury* (Gloucester) David O. Watkins 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque” (Bernalillo) Thos. N. Ng gms 
BP Ciacnakccceccencs -O. E. Smith 

Folsom (Union)......... 7). 212... Send to Clayton 

Las Vegas* (San Miguel)... 

Santa Fe* (Santa Fe) 

Bocorro* (Soco 


NEW YORK. 


Albany* (Albany) ....Countryman, Du Bois & Bevans 
Amsterdam (Montgome ~ ... Sullivan & Barke 
4uburn* (Cayuga) peecee nderwood, Storke & Seward 
Batavia* (Genesee A:thur E. Clark 


. hamton* poe yearn . Carver, Deyo & Jenkins 
ae rt Ceesnott Send to Rochester 


mTAMES. Ae P BMILIP, 26 Court st. Refers to Nassau 

ank and the German-American Bank. 

POWELL S DAMRON, 396 Fourth st. 

io* 

CHARLES R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 53 & 54 
White Bldg, also 309 Broadway, New Yi ork City. 
Careful and conscientious attention given to 
all kinds of legal business, including collections 
and depositions. Refer to Uity Bank and Ger- 


man Bank. 
CLINTON & CLARK, 1012 Guaranty Bldg. Refer to 
Marine Bank of Buffalo 
GENERAL COLLECTION AGENCY OF BUFFALO, 
Eilicott Square. Geo. 5. Hull, Att'y. Collec: 
tions and reports. Refers to Fidelity Trust & 
Guarantee Co. and Manuf. & Traders’ Bank. 
ee 9) BLACKMON & WADSWORTH, 626, 
28 & 630 Ellicott Square. Attys for Columbia 
National Bank, Bank of Gowauda and Buffalo 
Savings & Loan Association. 
Canandaigua* (Ontario) . . Henry M. Field 
Refers to to McKechnie & Co., bankers. 
Carthage (Jefferson) Frank T. Evans 
Refers to anny National Bank of ( ey 
Catekill~ (Geeene .. James B. Olney 
Refers to C rateiili Yat'l and Tanners’ Nat'l Beske. 
Charlotte (Monroe) ................. ons to Lg ed 
Chatham (Columbia) 
Refers to State Bank, Chatham, N i 
College Point (Queens) . .......Send to Whitestone 
Corning* (Steuben). . F. A. Williams 
Cortland* (Cortland)... JOHN é "WINSLOW 
Refers to First Nat. B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 
Dansville (Livingston) .. 
Dunkirk (Chautauqua)... 
Elmira* (Chemung) .. ‘ 
Fairport (Monroe) ... ..Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens). ...Send to Whitestone 
Fulton (Oswego)... -Frederick G. Spencer 
Geneva (Ontario)... .... Geo. L. Bachman 
Glens Falls (Warren) ...A. & L. Armstrong 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence). ........... William Neary 
Refers to Bank of Gouverneur 
Homer (Cortland) .. whee .Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe)............ "Send to Rochester 
Hornellsville (Steuben) Chas. Cuadommen 
Hudson* (Columbia) ~ F. B. Chase 
(thaca* (Tompkins) ames L. Baker 
Jamestown (Chautauqua) ‘ tear mf Weeks 
Johnstow u* (Fulton) . FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the ——* Bank. 
Keeseville (Essex) T. Hewitt 
Refers to Keeseville National Bank. 
D. G. Atkins 


Kingston* (Ulster) 

43 John st. Refers to o Kingston National Bank. 
Lockport* (N = Joshua Gaskill 
Malone (Frank!in) FREDERICK G. PADDOCK 
Yat’l & Farmers’ Nat’l|Banks. 


References : Sees 
Marathon (Cortland).. ....Send to Cortland 
..John C. R. Ta agies 


_.. Robert T. Turner 


Middletown (Orange) .. on 
Mount Vernon ( estchester) . Ostrander & Cra 
Newburg (Orange nathan Deyo 
New Rochelle ( ioe F. Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New York) 

— C. BARKER, 44 Pine st. Refers to Hide & 

eather National Bank 

CARTER. HUGHES & DWIGHT, Suite 150-160, 96 
B way, and 6 Wal) at. (See card.) 

MELVILLE, MARTIN & STEPHENS, Equitable Bldg, 
120 Broadway. (Henry Melville, William 
er and Amos H Stephens). 

ALFRED B. OSGOODBY, 52 & 53 Knickerbocker 
Bldg, Cor. 5th ave. & 14th st. Refers to Four- 
teenth Street Bank. 

POWELL & DAMRON (Omar Powell. W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y., and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert Elliott Law Co and 
or Attorneys’ and Agencies’ Associativn. 

— attention to litigated cases in State and 
ted States courts. (See card back page.) 

RUSSELL, ROBINSON & WINSLOW, 253 Broadway. 
Conaulting Counsel: Building & Loan Associa- 

Insurance and Corporation Law 

JAMES | ¢. SPENCER, St. Paul Bldg, 220 Broadway. 
General law practice and consulting counsel. 

0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. General law practice. 
Collection department Consulting counsel. 

FRANK T. WELLS, 44 Pine st. Refers to People’s 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





_—-. Falls (Niagara) 
Ogdens (St. Lawrence) ‘ 
Refers to the National Bank of ney 
Frederi . Kruse 


Oneida (Madison) Darke & Brewer 
Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 
ants’ State Bank, and Central Bank. 

Melville Keyes 
8S. M. Coon 


Pongkecr HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 
. Refers to Poughkeepsie 


Huntington & Whitney 
Refer to P Bank. 


Rhinebec 688) H 

Riverhead* (Suffolk). ..........-----------+ J. W. HAND 
Refers to Riverhead , Sastage Bank and Suffolk 
County National Bank 


Rochester* (M: opOOLE, 
BROWN & POO (Selden S. Brown, Harry Otis 
Poole) 337 &338 Powers Bldg. Practice in in City, 
—_ and Federal courts. Refer to Traders’ 


ational Bank. 

JOHN t. FANNING, Wilder Bldg. Special attention 
to mercantile collections. Refers to ‘Traders’ 
National Bank, or 4 of the City banks. 
(Ex- ration Counse 1). 

CHARLES ROE, 1002-1004 Wilder Bldg Practice 
in all courts. References: City Nat'l 

Bank of Rochester and Kochester Trust & Safe 


(Oneida) McMAHON & MASON 

Refer to First National Bank, Rome Gas Light Co., 

Rome Electric Works and Rome ‘Daily Sentinel.” 

Salamanaca (Cattaraugus) many A Spencer 

Sandy Hill (Washin Gre Ingalsbe 
fers to the tee Bank of Sandy Hill. 

me Sprin . P. BUTLER 


oe ( Ona bert Whittaker 
Gontecotades * (Schenectady) 
Schoharie* (Schoharie) Mayham & Holmes 
Refer to the Schoharie County Bank. 
paiement (Monroe) Send to Rochester 


WILLARD A. A.G tEN, 36-38 Wieting Block. Prompt 
panty given to collectious and commercial 
litigation in all of the State. Refers to 
Third National 

WILSON & COBB, Third ‘National Bank Building. 

f (See card.) 


d) to Cortiand 
Warrensburgh (Warren) ..........-.-.--- M. WEST 
Refers to Hon. John F. Dillon, nas ew oe City. 
Watertown" (Jefferson). iceisimeie > H. Sawyer 
Whitehall (Washin; nd 
Refers to the 0) 


be < eens) 
eens County rape at _~ Island City. 
Yonkers ys a m. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


at co 
we. HAMMER. Attorney and Notary Public. 
Refers to —— Bank of High Point, N.C. 
i (Buncom 
W. E. BREESE, ~ — 7,8 & 9 First Nat'l Bank 
— ® Refers to First National Bank, Western 
Carolina Bank and any merchant. 
McCall & Rogers. Refer to the eed Park Bank 
and Western — 
Carthage* (Moore) ...JNO. W. HINSDALE. Collections, 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) 
Durham* (Durham).......... ..-.. 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotauk) .- 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland) 


Practice in U. S. and State Courts. Refer to 
Piedmont ae or apy bank or business man in 
Greensboro 


Refer to Elliott Bros., Baltimore, Md., and 
Forbes, Greenville. 

Jefferson* (Ashe) R. Lovill 
Refers to = A. D. Reynolds, Bristel, Tenn. 
Lexington* (Davidson) Walser & Walser 

Refer to the Bank of Lexington. 

Monroe* (Union). ..Frank Armfield 
Refers to ie Bank of Monroe and the Na 
tional Bank of High Point, N 

Mt Airy ( 

New Berne* = 

eer ag 

NDREWS, Jr. Commercial law. Refers to 
“Citizens National Bank. Local counsel for 


Tn Railway Co. 

JNO. -W. MHINSDALE”. References: The banks of 
Raleigh and Fayetteville, N. C.; The Aa ya 

Court Judges of N.C.; The H. B. Claflin 
Dunham, uckley & Co., ote, nn 
Life Assoc., New York; Penn Mutual Life 
‘Aseoc., Philadelphia; Strouss Bros. & Co., 
Baltimore. Compiler of the Abstract of the 
Come Laws of North Carolina in the 

CAN BANK REPORTER. . 

Rockingham" “Richmond).... Cameron Morrison 
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Roxboro* (Person).. - Wm. D. Merritt 
Refers to the People's 8 Bank of Roxboro. 


Shelby (Cleveland) apeesbieisaccnauty Gidney & Webb 
Statesville* (Iredell) ............... Armfield & Turner 
Sutherland | ar. Send to Jefferson 

UE CRUD. onc nccenness Howard J. Herrick 


Refers to the Bank of Rocky ——, x <. 
‘Wilmington* (New Hanover)...... o> | 
Winston* (Forsythe) ............ JONES ry PATTERSO 

Collections made in all parts of the State. Refer 

to Wachovia and People’s National Banks. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK* = ae NEWTON & PATTERSON 
Refer to the Bismarck _® 

Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey).............. E. A, 1” 
Refers to First National Bank = Devil's La 

Dickinson™ (Stark)................ James G. Campbell. 
Refers to First National Bank. 

a —_ sakeiaeenae ..-+..A. D. Flemington 


nba H. BARNET, Rooms 8 & 9 Morton Block, Broad 
a 4 Collections _ — y attended to. 
FRED B. MORRILL, ational Bank Block. 
Refers toFirst and Red River Valle Nat'lBanks. 
a | Ee Phelps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 
Grand Forks* (Grand Forks) 

GEORGE A. BANGS. Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank of this city and to Wardner, Bushnell, 
Glesner Co of Chicago. 

LEDRU GUTHRIE. General practice. 


Refers to 
the First National Bank. 
nee J. F. Selby 
I SUED)... .nccoccacvessesnccees B. W. Shaw 
Northwood (Grand uae EEA - % # —- 
OE See es H. Stanle 


Valley City* (Barnes).......... “WARTIN'E E. REMMEN 
Refers to First National Bank and apy business 
house in Valley City. 


Wanpheton* (Richland).................. W. E. Purcel) 
OHIO 
i Dn. oncachéonsosunsencees Otis & Otis 
rrr D. E. Rogers 
Refers to the Alliance Bank paleo 
iD ccuincaccecciscccacsenaned See El 
Andover (Ashtabula).................. J. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) ........... G. Willard Belknap 


Refers to Ashtabula Bank Co. & Farmers’ Nat. B’k. 
Athens* (Athens) 

L. A. KOONS. Refers to Bank of Athens. 
law and collections. Notary public and steno- 
grapher. Business for non-residents given 
prompt attention. 

James F. Brown. Refers to Bank of Athens. 
Batavia* (Clermont) .............. Swing & MeDonald 
Bellefontaine* (Logan).......... Chamberlin & Newell 
Bewling Green* (Wood) VINCENT J. WALTZ 

Refers to First National and Commercial Banks. 

General law and collections. Business for mercan- 

tile houses. non-residents and others given prompt 


General 


attention. Notary and stenographer in office. 

Bremen (Fairfield) ................. Send to St. Mary’s 
Spam” CW HMAMS) 00450222052 -5cce0es John B. White 
pe hay 8 eee Edward Vollrath 

ND io. 0s ioe ack nckwasenensie J. B. Worley 
Cambridge* (Guernsey;............ Fred. L. Rosemond 
ES SS eee Frank G. Shuey 
Canal ae ee eee ere A. J. Kittinger 
Canton* (Si 


SAMUEL BURGERT, Rooms 3 and 7 Eagle Block. 
Practices in all courts. Notary Public and 
yecerting — “4 1 Refers to any bank 


MILLER: & POMERENE, Conteal Savings Bank Bldg. 
Kefer to any bank in the city. 








aoe A Sere ee Amos Bixby 
Carrollton* Sor. Mortland & Flood 
Refer to the J. B. Cummings Bank Co. 
ON EE ET John Kramer 
PRED GEENA). 2000s rcncccescecs Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Roes).......-...2-cce--00 Albert Douglas 


CINNATI* (Hamilton) 

SCOTT BONHAM, Lincoln Inn Court, 519 Main st. 
Refers to National Lafayette Bank. General 
law and collections. Special attention to in- 
solvency and probate matters. Practice in 
State and Federal courts. De — taken. 
Noi and stenographer in o 

WM. E. BROOKS, Rooms 15 & 16 “Carlisle Bldg. 
Special attention to commercial litigation, col- 
lections, probate, insolvency and attachment 
cases. Long distance telephone. Notary and 
a her in office. 

BENJAMI COX, 36 East Fourth st. 

tion and commercial litigation. Refer to Merch- 

ants’ National Bank. 

Refers to Franklin Bank, Ar- 
mour Packing Co. and any busi- 
ness house or commercial agency 
in the city. Commercial law, as- 
signments, corporation and gen- 
eral practice in any court. Re- 
ports promptly made. No charge 
unless successful. Notary and 
agg. oot em in office. ollec- 
tion charges—10% on first $100; 
5% in excess to $1,000. Usual 
(division with attorneys. 

W. J. DAVIDSON, St. Paul Bldg, 111 E. Fourth st. 
Con law practice and collections. Commer- 

on. Refers to Equitable Nat'l Bank. 

JOHNSON 

Refer 


ALFRED GROVES, 
400 Johnston Bldg. } 





jal litigati 

& LEVY, Chamber of Vommerce Building. 
to Equitable National Bank, Members of 
Attorneys National Clearing House. 





Cincinnati—Continued 
oe P. HARGITT, 65 & 66 Blymyer Bldg, 514 


ain st. Com , probate and —, 
law. Collections given prompt and vi 
attention. Refers to First National Ban 
ore. PFLEGER, 483 Johnston Bldg. Refers to 
Fourth National and German National Banks. 
Claims against insolvents, replevins and at- 
— specially attended to. Commercial 


WINKLER & ROGERS, 601 & 602 Johnston Bldg. 
References: Union Savings Bank & Trust Co, 
Louis Amberg & Co., M. & A. Isaacs, H. & G. 
Feder and H. Wolff & Co. Prompt and efficient 
collection department. Depositions carefully 
taken. Corporation, commercial and insur- 


ance law. 

SAMUEL WOLFSTEIN, Swift Bldg, 9 to 15 East 3d 
st. Special attention to insolvency and pro- 
bate matters, collections, commercial and cor- 
poration law. Attorney for Equitable Nat. B’k. 

Circleville* (Pickaway)............... Smith & Morris 

Cleveland* (Cuyahoga) ; 

mis & RICE, 605-606 Cuyahoga Bldg. Refer 
bank oie bbing house in Cleveland 

FRANK R R. TMERCHA T, 613 Society tor Savings Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank, Standard Sew. 
ing a oe and The Loew Filter Co. of 

levelan ration and general law. 

NOBLE, PINNEY ? ILLARD, Society for Savings 
Building. Attorneys for Cleveland Savings & 
BankingCo. Refer to Cleveland Trust Co. and 
Union Nat onal Bank of Cleveland. Corpora- 
= yt — law. Stenographers and 


otary i 
HART, CANFIELD & CALLAGHAN, 306-3u9 Beck man 
Bidg. Refer to Central National Bank, Dime 
Savings & Banking Co , Singer Mtg Co., W. fe 
O DonnellElevato: Vo. and Barrett Brewin 
ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 815 Society tor Savings hae, 
General practice in all State and Fed courts. 
Prompt attention to collections and commercial 
litigation. Notaries and stenographers in office 
= — depositions. Refers to State Na 


tional 

. M. WILLIAMS, 204 Superior st. Commercial 

‘law and collections. Depositions. Refers toCen- 
tral and Union Nat’! B’ks and Sav. & Trust Co. 

JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 

Cleveland National Bank. 


Colum bus* (Frankln)............. . W. T. McClare 


Columbus Grove (Putnam) ............. Guy B. Killen 
Covington (Miami) 

J. H. Marlin. 

J. Guy O'Donnell. 
Cuyahoga Falls (Summit) ............... C. N. Russell 


Dayton~ (Mon 
Ww E. BEEGHLY, Davis } Be pn and com 


ia) law 
GOTTSCHALL 4‘ CRAWFORD.’ 1 4x5 Beckel Bldg. 
Refer to all 





ks. 
Defiance (Defiance).........-.-....--. .M. E. Orcutt 
Do Graf (Lagat) ......22..c00-cccccecs Huston & Curl 
Welphos (Aliohy.....-. -.+00++e00---- Horace A. Reeve 
Dennison (Tuscarawas) ...........-.-.... A. W. Elson 
East Liverpool (Columbiana) ..Grossbans & Grosshans 
I CI ccunte deccocsecsessaes Edmond 8. e 
Elyria* (Lorain).. LEE STROUP 
Refers to National Bank of Elyria. 
a John Baker 


Fostoria (Seneca)....... ...  .....-.- T. P. Johnston 
Reters to Robbins Bros. & Co., jewelers. 

Fremont* (Sandusky) .........---.--..---- sre » a 

Galion (Crawford)........--...---.-+---- 

Gallipolis* (Gallia)....-...---. ...... | F ze BRADBURY 
Refers to First National Bank. Special attention 


to comme cial and probate practice. Notary and 
eo in office. 
Grafton (Lorain)......-....02.0-00-s0ese00-- El 
Greenville* (Darke).... .......--- Knox, Martz & 
Hamilton* (Butler)............... ROBERT P. HARGI 


Commercial. probate and corporatien law. Refers 
to First National Bank. Also office in Cincinnati. 
Hillsboro* (Highland)...............-..- —_ A _—~ 


GEO. we Ps 
Refers to First, Second and Citizens’ Nat'l] Banks 
and county officers. General law and collections. 


errr re eee rere re es 


Business for non-residents given prompt attention. 

Notary public. 
Jackeon* (Jackson) ........2202--scccees E. C. Powell 
Jefferson* (Ashtabula).................. T. E. Hawley 
OS Se Send to Ravenna 
Kenton‘ (Hardin).................Johnson & Jobn:on 
Lancaster’ (Fairfield).......... Pickering & Pickering 
Leetonia (Columbiana). ..............John B. Morgan 
SANENS TE ORIEEE) 200. coccoccevesecenscanves J. H. Loub 
CS eae eccces Cable & ao 
Lisbon* Gaenbionss casehsansebecquaennll J. A. Martin 
London* (Madison)...............+-. Lincoln & Lincoln 
SAEGIM (LAERIR) 200000 cvcccesccece cecoecsve D. H. AIKEN 


General law and collections. Business for non- 
residents ove promptattention. Notary in office. 
Refers to Penfield Ave. Savings Bank and Lorain 
Savings & r+ Tp Co. 

Mansfield (Richiand) .............. JESSE E. LA DOW 
Collections, lean specialty. Attorney for Citi- 
zens’ Savings Ba: 

Marietta* (Washin gten) seine UNDERWOOD & LUDEY 
Refer to Citizens’ National Bank, Strecker Bros. 
and Marietta Mfg. Co. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
& Co. and Snow-Church Co. General law practice, 
Notary and stenographer in ee) 

Marion* (Marion)...............-. *, McNeal & Sons 
Refer to the Farmers & idccisanice’ 7 Co. 

J.E Griffith 





Misounsincenceveaed Orlandv C. Volkmor 
Refers to the Union Nat’) and First Nat’] Banks. 












a Gane ioupebqeinithinns te W. F. Brickman 
Dccouce cecesescecss tbeded os. Andrew 
Miamisburg (Montgomery) ...........--- W. A. Reiter 
Middletown (tutler)..............-. & Todhutter 
Minster (Auglaize) . +++++-Send to St. Mary’s 
Mount Vernon* (Knox)... ere” r& 
Newark (Lickin Dg): oe scsencccccecersccsees aldo Tayler 
New Philadelp (Tuscarawas) ........ J.F.K 
North Baltimore (Wood)............. W. H. McMillen 
Berwalk® (Harem) 2:00 ccccccccocese ces: ‘G RAY CRAIG 


Business for non-residents given wy a 
mf solicitor and attorney for G. Dun & 
efers to First National Bank. 
..Charles T. Malone 


--_ Tuttle & Tuttle 
— ° —— 


outh’ (Scioto)........... Devens a ‘MCCORMICK 
““CLatms COLLECTED IN COLD BLoo 
Ravenna" (Portage) 
H. L. Beatty. 


tional Banks 

Cc. D. INGELL. “Refers to Second National Bank 
and any business house in Ravenna. All le 
business given prompt a. including 
probate and collections Notary Public. 

E. W. Maxson. Refers to First and Second Na- 
Riple — Banks of Ravenna. W.D. 
FY (BOWE) 2.200. cccccccccccccccccces ¥ 
Roseville (Muskingum)............ John W. W illians 

Refers to Wilham Dunn and L. 8. Keldow. 
Salem (Columbiana)........... .-.. Taylor & oon 






Refers to First and Second Na 


Salineville (Columbiana)................-.. L. ¢ 
Sandusky* (Erie).......... . GEORGE A. BLACKFORD 
All legal eee ee rompt attention. Refers 
to Second Nation P 
I, cnc cnnucctessedaanl Jno. D. White 
Springtield* (Clark)............... Comigan & Rodgers 
St. Clairsville* (Belmont) ..........---- ). H. Milligan 
St. Mary's (Auglaize)...............-- John H. > mls 
Steubenville (Jefferson).............------ P.P 
Thurman (Gallia) inbasedndceaccudeds ~— to Gall 
Tiffin* (Semeca)...............2+--+--+++: .H. wpa 


Toledo* (Lucaa) 

CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Drummond Block, 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. 
Refer to Ketcham National Bank, Merchants & 
Clerks Savings Bank, and wholesale trade of 
city in general. Depositions taken in office. 

H. C. ADAMS. Refers to any bank in Toledo. 
Commercial law a specialty. 

HENRY S. BUNKER, 306-308 The Valentine. Gen- 
eral practice in all courts, State and Federal. 
Refers to Holcomb and Ketcbam Nat'l Banks; 
also The Bradstreet Co. of Toledo. 

JOHN R. CALDER, Spitzer Bldg. General law and 
collections. Business tor non residents given 
ey attention. Notary public in office. 

efers to David Robison, Jr., & Sons, bankers, 
and Northern National Bank. 

L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 
Northern National Bank. 





Toronto (Jefferson)............---------+- 8. B. Taylor 
Ohnicheville (Tuscarawas)........-.. Send to Dennison 
Upper Sandusky (Wyandot)...........- H. H. Newell 
Ureane” | rr Heber K 


Refers to attonai Bank of wien and Cham- 
aigon National Bank. 


Van Wert* (Van Wert)..........--...---- G. L. Marble 
Wve ddcidcnetnsedocacen Send to Gallipolis. 
Wapakoneta* (Augiaize).......... Anderson & Linzee 
Warren* — ppknsenedaconeees Wm. G. Baldwin 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette).......-. George W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this place. 
Waverty*® (Pike) ......cccccocces vane . Caldwell 
Wellston (Jackson) ..................---- .E.J 
Refers to First National Bank of Weilston, 
Wellsville (Columbiana)...............-.. F. L. Wells 
Wilmington* (Clinton)............- cocce-G. E. Tae 
Weosster® (WagMe) ....ccecccccescees James E. Snyder 
Refers to the Wooster National Bank. : 
Yellow Springs ‘Giccena aweveeenensotenel S. W. Dakin 
Youngstown* (Mahoning)...........- J. vs E 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) ..............C. A. Max 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


El Reno (Canadian)................--- Baxter & 
Guthrie’ Tr ------ FRED. PFENDLE 
me. to L. E. Pitts, Clerk District Court, Guthrie. 
jher* My a 
OYNTO MITH. — to Bank of Kingfisher 
and Commercial 
Mulhall (Logan)...............-----+-- Scarr & Brown 


Refer to Bank of Mulhall and People's Bank, 
Blockton, Iowa. 


Newkirk* (Kay Dep assegedea acssnatuduen William Rowe 
Norman* (Cleveland) ae ee Calvin W. Brewer 
Okiahoma* (Oklahoma). — ~~ & Douglas 
Perry* (Noble) ........-+--+00+ irk & Osborn 
Stillwater* (Pavne).............-...-- Sterling P. King 
OREGON. 
Astoria’ ( D ceusadecssaeunsciaanad R. Kanaga 
Eugene* (Lane) negengececcescnases eeneee H. he Nortoa 
Refers to First National Bank at this pas 
Lamaiale Carry)....ccccccccccccocesaneces H. U 


fers to thsi »4 ‘ weareen Langlois, Oreg. 
Portland” (Multn 
A. C. & R. w. "EMMONS, Chamber of Commerce 
uilding. Commercial, corporation and pro 
bate law. Refer to any bank in the yr any 
Federal or State Judge in _ 


Salem* (Marion)...........-...-..-. Carson & icing 
The Dalles" (Wasco)..... Mays, Huntington & W 
Union* (Union) ......... H.M 


Refers to Farmers & Traders’ Nat'l B'k, ‘eee 






2 eae *Y 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny* (Allegheny)..........- McCready & Moore 
Allentown" (Lehigh) 
L. SCHAADT, Dist. Attorney for Lem yee 
- — to Allentown or Second National Banks. 


Altoona (Bi 
LEISENRING & py Solicitors for First 
ational Bank of Altoona. 


~ W. Porter Sistoee Tus: 
HORACE G. STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7, Nicholson Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Ashland (Schuylkill)..........----..----- W. C. Devit 
Refers to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) ............. Gilbert L. Eberhart 
Bellefonte* (Centre) --«----John M. Dale 





Bethlehem (Northampton). .Send to South Bethlehem 
Beomebare t  amanae eccees Charles G. Barkley 
Bradford (McKean) ..........-.+---..+--- W. H. Byles 

Brockwayville (Jefferson).......... H. B. McCullough 


Brookville* (Jefferson) .. Alexander C. &John M. White 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa 

Carbondale (Lackawana)..........-..-- James E. Burr 

Carlisle (Cumberiand) ............- “aaa Berg, Jr 
Refers to the Carlisle Deposit Ban 

Chambersburg” ( Franklin). epost OWARD F. NOBLE 
Refere to Valley National Bank of Chambersburg 
and First National Bank of Greencastle, Pa. Gen- 
eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 
dents given prompt attention. Charges reasonable. 


Chester ( Sinccneessscccecondsses A. A. Cochran 
ME? CANDIED cctccccesccnceseneses Reid & Maffett 
Refer to the First and Second National Banks. 
Cleartield* (Cleartield)............. se«0-- Fred. Betts 


Refers to County National Bank and Clearfield 
National Bank. 


Connellsville Cogent cecccncecocecesece Hoge 

Coudersport* (Potter) .........---00+--- oon 
Refers to First National Bank of Gouderopor, 

Danville* (Montour).......... .....- ase Weat 


Easton* (Northampton) ...... W.S.4& Mi KIRKPATRICK 
(Wm. S. a Ex-Attorney-General ; Mor- 
ris Kirkpatrick, U. 8. Commissioner), 8. Ww. Cor. 
Centre Square. 

Emporium* (Cameron) ................-. W. Shaffer 

fers to the First National Bank of Emporium. 


e* (Erie) 
“Fis 4 Lh 5 714 State st. Refer to Second Na- 


HAROLD M. STURGEON. Refers to Second Nat'l 
k and Ba!l & Colt, bankers. General law 
a coliections. Business for non-residents 

will receive “ps attention. 
Franklin* (Venango). .................--+- F. L. Kahle 
Refers to Franklin Sav. Bank & ioteragtienes B’k. 


a" (Adams dK 2 Sheely 
fers to First National Bank of Get 


ttyeb 
Greensburg* (Westmoreland)... FRANK B. HAR RAVE 
Greenville (Mercer) ...............-.--- D. P. Packard 
Harrisburg" (Daupbin) 

W. JUSTIN CARTER nw bag xe Bldg. Refers 
to Harrisburg Trust C and Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank 

H. L. Nissley 7 North 84 st 

8. S. 4 > fers to the Harrisburg Trust Co. 

ley. 


Wolfe & Refer to ae 1 Bank. 
Haselton (Luzerne) ...........-----+---- J. Kelley 
Refers to Hasetica National Ban 
Hollidaysburg* (Blair).............- IOHN M. SNYDER 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Honesdale* (woree pabiahesdscccadcuseaen A. T. Searle 
Hummelstown ( a F. T. Schaffner 
Huntingdon’ (Hun ngdon) kesecedousa Horace B. Dunn 
Jebnatown (Cambria) . ....ccccccccccccccss H. H. Kuhn 
Lancaster” } al pdeudeudoaad Junius B. Kaufman 
48 North Duke st. 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) ...... FRANK . gt 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)............--. .s«-- EISER 


Doteve ce Farmers’ National Bank oft 3h. Pa., 
and Palmyra Bank of Palmyra Pa. General law 
and collections. Prompt attention given to busi- 
ness for non residents. 

Lewisburg (Union).......... M. pare Shaughnessy 
Refers to Lewisburg National Ban 


Lewistown* (Mifflin)............00++ He yward O. Lan 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ............-- 3. R. YOUNGMAN 
Commercial matters tion 


ven special atten 

Mahanoy City (Schuyl mi bedsiccenaana 1. ¥. Sollenger 

Mauch Chunk* (Carbon) ........ Horace De Y. Lents 
* to the First and Second National Banks. 


CRED) cccecccacésccses H. L. Chri 
wierd) rh -— 


wrille* (Crawford)........-.-s00+- oshua Doug! 
Mean: (Delaware)......... William Cloud Alexander 
Refers to the First National Bank of Media. 
Mercer* (Mereer).....ccccccccccccsceseee Jobn W. Bell 
. .... = eeeeeesser —— £ Sever 
1D (Northumberland) iid Reber 


Refers to the Milton Trust & Sate Deposit Co 

Mount Carmel (Northumberland) ...... BASTRESS 
General law and collections. Business for non- 
residents given prompt attention. Notary in office. 
Refers to First National Bank, Mt. Carmel, and 
the Bradstreet Co., Philadelphia. 





Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland).... ‘i A. Cort 
New Castle* (Lawrence) .......--...-- iH a GREGORY 
moby ne iain sional F F. DANNEHOWER 
ro (Mon Becece 
Oll City (Vemango)............se.ceseeeee Wm. McN 


Ss. MLEBAn (Law ‘fim 8 Sharp & Alleman), 
‘008s 5 Chestnut st. Business established 
in eT "Commneselal, insurance law and col- 
lections. Collection Crpertoens thoroughly 
equipped. References: The Bradstreet Co or 
any bank or prominent business house in 
Philadelphia. 





Padigteiphte~-Contionel. 


L. J. BAMBERGER, Led Building, 
(oe Cheat Commercial = ~—_ 


unford, cashier National blic. 
cant & corporation | Provident Bldg. Commercial 


- aw. od well equ t 
modern ana well equip Depo- 
siilewe tone taen by Notary, G. ciscus. 
woo New York. National Wall Paper 
Co. ; a Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank ; 
Atlantic Refining Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
— H. Grevemeyer & Co. ; C. M. Bailey's 
& Co. ; Supplee Hardware Co. 
CONARD & MIDDL TON. 435 Chestnut st. 
— ~ Counselors at — 
ver, Bartlett & 
SHRIVER, BARTLETT & CO.. 433, 435 and 437 Chest- 
Mercantile collections. 
WAGNER ac eo Franklin Ridge So. 12th at. 
Dun & ‘he Mercantile 


Attor- 
General counsel 


ancy. 7a any oe 


TTSBU 

McCREADY & MOORE. C Jarnegie Bldg. Sole repre- 
sentatives of Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House, and American Lawyers Association. 
Collections pa made. Practice in all 
courts. Refer to Pittsburg Natienal Bank of 
Commerce, National Uoal Co., Ltd., and Wal- 
ther Robertson Drug Co.., Pittsburg 

WAY & "MORRIS (Alvin A. Morris, Wma abe 
Carnegie Bldg. Long Dist. ‘| elepbone No. 15 
Equity, real estate and probate practice. Col- 
lection department. (See card on back cover.) 

PR GI nntcntctsecccccsnceoes F Mosier 

Potteville* (Schuylkill)........... B. W. CUMMING, Jr 
Attorney for Miners’ National Bank. General law 
and collections. Business for non-residents given 
prompt attention. 

Paneth Sa Ba lal JACOB L. FISHER 
— 10 —_ National Bank and Citizens’ Bank. 
BAER ne SNYDER, 518 Washington st. Corporation 

and commercial law. Refer to Farmers’ Nat'l 
— Penn N +—y Banks, Reading Trust Co. 
dd Reading Iron Co. 

O'REILLY & DEYSHER, (Jas. A. O'Reilly, E. H. 
Deysher), $08 to 610 Court st. Refer to Nat'l 
Union Bank and Farmers’ Nat’) Bank, 

E. J. Whitehead, Mgr. North Amer. Mercan 
Agency, 206 Broadway, N.Y.; H. Muhr’s Sons, 
Chestnut street, Phitedelpiis. 

ROBERT P. SHICK, 526 Washington st. faye 
tion and commercial law, specialties. B 
for non-residents given prompt attention. Re 
fers to National Union Bank, menting Trust 
Co. and Pennsylvania Trust Co 

Renovo (Clinton). 1. KINTNER 
Collections, Orphans Court and ae law busi- 


PI 


- ness. a to First National Bank of nares 
a, Bh Fred H 
Scranton" (Leeks 

FRANK E. BOYLE, B = Bldg. Refers to any bank 


or wholesale house in the city. 

JAS. J. H. HAMILTON, Commonwealth Bldg. Care- 
ful attention to all legai business. fers to 
Hon. Alfred Hand, ex-Justice Pa. Supreme 
Court, Scranton; Hon. E. F. Kerr, President 
First National Bank. Bedford, Pa. 

JEFFREYS & HUSLANDER, Commenwealth 
Refer to Dime Deposit & “Aseount Bank 
West Side Bank. Colle ions given prompt 
attention. Notary in office. 

Shenandoah (Schuylkill) ...... Edward W. Shoemaker 
Refers to First Nat'l and Merc — Nat'l Banks. 


th et (McKean).. - yy _ Mayo 
South hlehem (Northampton) - nites rodhead 
Northumberland). ........ inigHT. & LOEB 
oe ao Coma, Payne & McCormick, bankers, 
ns Hlamaport, Pa pesscecaleceeesessid H. B. Graeft 
Tionesta (Forest)....................Samuel D. Irwin 
Titusville (Crawford) ................. Chester L. Kerr 
Refers to the Commercial Bank of Titusville. 
Uniontown" (Fayette)................- H. L. Robinson 
Warren* (Warren). ..Dinsmoor & Peterson 
Washington* (Washington), . peccccconess Barnett & Linn 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ...... Send to Sunbury 
Wellsboro* (Teg) EI Merrick & ¥ 
we Chester* (Chester) ............... Alfred P. 


ilkes' * (Luzerne) 
FELIX ANSART, 34 People’s Bank Building. Com- 
mercial law and oe a specialty 
J. B. FORD, Alderman, Loan & C ‘ollecting A 
Mercantile accounts, bills payable and - 
eral collections made in any of the State 
of Pennsylvania. Refers to People’s Bank. 
JOSEPH MOORE. Refers to First 2 ational Bank 
and bi eee ~ Deposit & Savings Bank. 


hele (Lycoming) 
CANDOR & OJonso i Attorneys for Lycomin 


National Bank, Williamsport Passenger 
ways, Williamsport Water Co., Central Penn. 
—— oe Ce., The H. B. Claflin Co. 


R.G 

Ww. c. GILMORE. Refers to the West Branch Na- 
tional Bank. 

York* (York) 

GEORGE W. HEIGES. References, any bank me oe 
city. Prompt reports and acknowled, 
Personal attention to all matters. A _—— 
of fees at the forwarders printed rates. Twen- 
ty-nine years experience in all courts. 





York—Continued. 
John A. Hoober, Security Title & Trust Bldg. 
—_ = Kell. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ 


ational 
R. J. F. Me 

Refers to Yor : qocet Real | Heal Hata “Dee Ce. 
Bright R. Paxton. 23 East Market 


RHODE nadie 
el — _ el cidieendecheclanaitid me aX 
Pa (Providenos lh cncencasacathel ‘J. L. Jenks 
(Providence) 


BALLOU & TOWER, Industrial Trust Ce. > ain, 
Ref er to Industrial Trust Co., Man: 
National Bank and Atlantic oe Bank. 
se H. JACKSON, 49 Westminster st. Collec- 
and commercial 


of Rhode Island, a eee 


AMERICAN LawY' 
EDWARD C. oe f Weybosset st. Collec- 
tions a Frequent ; 
 * shtention” Refars to i to 
oy Stinese, Sup. Court; Manufacturers’ 
ational Bank. 


N 
va rat a nd peerneanee i at: 
ae ye pa ee 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Aiinae? CATED). 0ccccccescccccccccss Claude E. 


| re of Aiken, F. B. Henderson B. 


Barnwell*(Barnw ell) .. Bellinger, — reeenee 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings 
SE iscncsnccesnscce cnet W. I. Verdier 
Camden* ye seeneemtencennnsenied Cc. L. 
CHARLESTON (Charleston) 
MORDECAI a GADSDEN, P.O. Box 156. Refer to 


any bank in Council for State Sa 
: She hescerd eke aps ond on ackereet) 


Columbian" ‘ } bsoncesccoeses Francis H. Weston 
Greenville* (Green Di eundainmnanadal Isaac M. 
Spartanburg” (Spartan ) “DUNCAN & SANDERS 
Commercial law aabarg) 01 Refer to National 
Bank of Spartanburg, Pacolet Manufacturing Co. 
and § Mills at this place. 
SE Ge tinécacancnccsce-scunl Thomas B. Butler 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Bi pwn).........----------- E. T. Taubman 
a fae sig —— eveesdeseadiedns A 
™ Pecccccccecccesenceseces Radolph 
BO pgemneaameemenmeen C. C. Morrow 
Deadwood* (Lawrence) ..............- Coe & Edmonds 
Flandreau’ imuinannaisunadanid John Q. Adams 
Hot P<  : E. R. Juckett 
Huron* (Beadle) .......... eneebecassonnsdl John 
Madison* (Lake)............... 
Mitchell’ (Davisan)..................- 
Mound (Campbell) .............--- A. Sa 
Ce ith a citctnceannsscsumain Andrew McFall 
Refers to the Hughes County Bank at Blunt. 
Pierre* ( i epadieieenmmatainiiiinetetsta 
Rapid City* (Pennington). ......... Temple & Gardner 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
AIKENS, BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne- 
haha aad Sioux Falls Ni Banks. 
C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, Edmison-Jameson Bldg. 


ro efay to Sate Banking & Boma Co. 
= ° oe a a © Trust Co. 


pavis, LYON ri “GATES. A 3 for es Bk’g 
& Trust Co. and Sioux Falls Water Co. Refer 
ences: Any bank or ane homeo! in the ci 


Sisseton (Roberts) ................. = cock 
——— (Bon Homme) ..............-- 
ee A aaa jARED RUNYA 

Watertown* (Coddington)............... Joba Nicolson 

Wilmot* (Roberts) ................... Howard Babcock 
Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 

Yankton (Yankton)................--.-- John Holman 
Refers , National Bank or any other 
bank in 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol* (Sullivan)..................-- Curtin & 

Brownsville* amano ececes ---..d. W. E. Moore 

Charlotte* (Dickson) secaccece mecsceseeccee W. L. Cook 


ae ( 
ST CASE, 202-203 Richardson Bldg. General 
pease Ss oe 
ati ati " 
Chattanooga Powder a, J. De aschbold. 
—. York Chy J. N. Gambee, Cincinnati ; 
mbree Co., Chicago; A. C. 
Hord, Cleveland a Members Attorneys’ Na- 


tional C 

COOKE. SWANEY" & COOKE, 300.303 Richardson 

Bldg. Refer to First and Third Nat'l Banks. 
JAS. HODGE MCLEAN, §26 Market st. Corporation 
law and collections, specialties. Attorney for 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. and refers to all 
banks in the city, and to Sullivan, Drew & Co. 
of New York, and The Dr. J. H. McLean 
Medicine Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 











MYERS & BANKS 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, Equitable Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 
COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS. 
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Enoxville* (Knox) 

—— SANSOM & CORNICK, Deaderick Bldg. 
aceview iven mercantile litigations. 
INGE! SOLL & PEYTON. Corporation and com- 
mercial pr Bn given special service. Refer 
‘ennessee National Bank. 

Send to Loudon 
John J. Blair 


NRY CRAFT, Rooms 9, 10 & 11 ye monregel Bldg. 
Attorney in Memphis for Armour & Co., 
Kansas City; Equitable Assurance Society, 
New York; Schneider & Treukamp Co., Cleve- 
land ; Youngstown Bridge Co., Edy’s Com- 
mercial Agency, Chicago; Palen ‘& Burns, Buf. 
falo; Karges Furniture Co., Evansville; A. 
& H. Myers, Ph ladelphia ; Snow-Church Co., 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal Iron & R. R. Co., 
Birmingham ; Union Bank & Trust Co.. Nash- 
ville; Western School Supply Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; American Accident Ins. Co., Louisville. 
Memphis references: Union & Planters’ Bank, 
Oliver-Finrie Grocer Co. and Cochran Lumber 
Co. Collection department fully ly equ uipped. 

JONES & JOHNSTON, Contisental Bank Building. 

—— attention to Mississi ippi and Arkansae 
mess. Refer to any bank in Memphis. 

MYERS & BANKS, Equitable Bldg. Members of At 

Lay jd National Clearing House, Commercial 

eague of America, United Law & Collec- 

tion Offices, American Lawyers’ Association, 

United Commercial Lawyers and Attorneys’ 

& Agencies Association. See card front page 

Morristown* (Hamblen). . Shields “ Mountcastie 

--L. R. Campbell 

....Jdno. T. Allen 

M. A. Cummings 

J. F. Shannon 


Abilene (Taylor) Kirby & Kirby 
Refer to the Abilene National Bank. 
O’Nea! & Culberson 


Bartlett (Williamson) ........-..-...... E. W. JOHNSON 
Commercial law and collections Later od attended 
to. Refers to First National Bank of Taylor, Tex. 

Goodwin & Grinnon 
hy om 


erce (Hunt) 

W. B. HAMILTON. Refers to R. B. in, Mayor. 
Corsicana* (Navarro). Hardy 
(Dallas EDWIN S. HARRELL 
Refers to the Nat'l Exchange Bank. 
Denison (Grayson) STANDIFER & EPPSTEIN 
Refer to National Bank of Denison and Merchants 

& Planters’ National Bank, Sherman. 

Denton* (Den Alvin C. Owsley 
Refers to a National Bank of Denton. 
Eastland* (Eastland). . Scott & Brelsford 

Refer tu —~- ance Yational Bank. 
Send to Terrell, Tex. 
--Davis, Kemp & Beall 
Send to Terrell, Tex 


Worth* (Tarrant) 

GEORGE Q. McGOWN, Rooms 28 & 29 Powell Bldg. 
Attorney and Mercantile Adjuster. S 
trips made to any part of the State of 

ers to Live Stock Nat'l Bank. 

Davis 


ke 
Galveston* (Galveston) 
/ eee eas a S. WALKER 


. D. Tarlton 


(Harris) 
ALLEN & WATKINS, Binz Bldg. Refer to South 
Texas National Bank of Houston. 
McKinney* (Collin) James M. Muse 
Refers to First National Bank of McKinney. 
Meridian* (Bosque) ROBERTSON & ROBERTSON 
Refer to First National Bank of Meridian. 
Lamar) 


Port pe nom (Jefferson) 
Refers to Mankato and First National Banks, at 


Joseph Spencer, Jr. 


(Bexar) 
Cc. oo BASS, Mackey Block. Refers to L. F. Camp 
“3 Green, Judges District Courts. 
JAMES ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law a 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’] Bank. 
Sherman a (Gre son) Beaty & Culver 
Stephenville (Erath) King & Vincent 
Refer to First National Bank of Stephenville. 
Sulphur Springs* (Hopkins) Sam A. Early 
Be resents non-residents exclusively in commer- 
matters. Refers to City National Bank. 
Temple (Bell) 
Terrell (Kaufman) 


aco* (McLennan)... CUNNINGHAM & CUNNINGHAM 
Provident Bldg. Special attention to commercial 
law and collections. Practice in State and Federal 
Courts. Attorneys for The Mercantile Adjuster, 
Snow-Church Co., Collector & Commercial Lawyer, 
Lloyd's Commercial Guide, AMERICAN BANK RE- 
PORTER, AMERICAN LAWYER, Lawyer & Credit 
Man. Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, 
Waeo, and Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Waxahachie* (Ellis)................... J. E. Lancaster 
Weatherford* (Parker) 
Wichita Falls (Wichita)............ J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
Wolfe City (Hunt) d to Commerce 








WERNICKE SYSTEM ELASTIC Bookcases 


es, 
$< 


A System of Units that Grows with the Library, 
' The doors, when open, 
slide backward, over the 


books into the case, and 





are out of the way.-Al- 

ways complete, yet never 

finished. -Wernicke pays 

the Freight.— Satisfaction 

guaranteed.— Agencies in 
® all leading cities; 

THE WERNICKE CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








Woodville* (Tyler) Tom Dies 
Refers to Robert & Ried and J. B. Cruse & Co., 
Woodville. 


UTAH. 
Brigham* (Box Elder) ................-. J. M. Coombs 
INN ni caccadnedsseesdeswand J.C. Walters 
Ogden* (Weber) George McCormick 
Ct il issn cdvenésudneniestmoesrent S. K. King 
Salt Lake* (Salt Lak 
BOOTH, — = GRAY, 5th floor Arerbach Block. 
Comm ial litigation ay. 
— PIERCE, Rooms 306-307 McCornick leans 
rney for McCornick & Co., bankers 
RICHARD B. SHEPARD, Commercial Block. Com- 
mercial and corporation law a specialty. I re- 
fer by permission to the Hon. Supreme Court 
Justices of Kansas and Utah, Utah National 
Bank, etc. 
VERMONT. 
Alburgh (Grand Isle) 
Barre ( Washin 
Bellows Falls ( M. Read 
Brandon = Oe ; 
poeyh be Kittredge Haskins 


ms vehWON Chittenden 
VE ey id COMMERCIAL & COLLECTION AGENCY, 
66 College st. Powell & Powell, attorneys 
pon ane. Collections vigorously handled. 
Refer to Burlington Trust Co. 
East Fairfield (Franklin) Send to St. Albans 
ace (Franklin) Send to St. Albans 
Fairfax (Franklin) 
pe i fale mor Sh ad to 
ontpelier*( Washington). Dillingham, Huse& Howland 
Northfield (Washington) C.D. 
North Hero* Sand). Isle) 


).. -H. M. 
Refers to Weldon National Bank, St. Albans. 
3t. Johnsbury* (Caledonia . é -Henry Blodgett 
Woodstock* (Windsor) French & & Southgate 


VIRGINIA. 


e 
Benvitis Bats ttaylvatia. 
Refer to er eee Bank, Planters 


Bank and Bank of Danville 
Eastville* (Northampton) T. B. Robertson 
Refers toL E. Mumford, ae Cape Charles. 
Fredericksburg (Spottnyivania).. Marye & Fitsh 
Harrisonburg’ (Rockingham “JOHN E. ROLLER 
Collections a s 
Houston* (Halifax) James H. Guthrie 
Refers to Bank of — at this place. 
Lexington* (Rockbnd W. A. Glasgow 
Refers te the Ban of Rockbridge at eninge 
Lynchburg YT 
JAMES E. ED UNDS. Commercial Jaw and collec- 
tions. Foreign business a specialty. Refers 
to Commercial Bank and People's Nat'l Bank. 
Magruder (York) B. H. Ewan 
Manassas* (Prince William) L. A. Larkin, Jr. 
Refers to the National Bank of Manassas. 
Manchester* (Chesterfield)........ . - hameaies P. Pool 
Matbews* (Mathews) .......... .. .John B. Donovan 
Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of Richmond. Va. 
N rt News’ (Warwick) R. G. Bi 
Norfolk* (Nerfolk) 


Pm meg collection, 
Refer to any local bank. 
THOMAS “JEFFERSON ANDOLPH, 125 Main st. 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and 
City National Bank. 
ates memes & MclIivaine 
P ee J. ¥F. Crocker 
Pulaski* (Pulaski) D. D. Hull, Jr 
Richmond* ( Henrico) 
W. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce a 
tion and commercial law. fers 
Citizens’B’k and J. L. WilliamedSons, bankers. 
Roanoke (Roanoke) Johnston, Graves & Johnston 
Staunton* (Augusta)... Blease & Perry 





Bickford 


NEELY, SELDNER & WARRINGTON, 230 Main st. | 
robate law.  Liti- | 





BR CI in cknscdcdccusdececccee P. Bouldin, Jr 
Refers to Patrick — Bank. 
* (Nansemond)..........-.....-.. R. H. Rawies 
Warrenton* (Fauquier a effries & White 
Refer to Gaines & Bro., bankers. 
Warsaw* (Richmond)................- ai Ww. Catan, ur 
Winchester* (Frederick) Jobn J. Williams 


WASHINGTON. 


Colfax* (Whitman)............ -----Craven & Canfield 
Dayton* (Columbia). ..........--.02+.-.-. C. F. Miller 
New Whatcom* (Whatcom).........Jeremiah Neterer 
North Yakima‘ (Yakima) intents aenetnuiaind S. C. HENTON 
Refers to the Yakima National Bank. 
Oakesdale (Whitman 
Olympia* (Thurston) 
Port Townsend* — 
Pallmann (Whitm 
wry 3 ae . First National Bank of Pullman. 
Seattle* 

EMMONS” A EMMONS, New York Block. Com- 
mercial, ——— and probate law. Refer 
to any bank in the city or any State or Federal 
Judge in Washington. d. 

eS 
kane* ( 

STUART ARMOUR, First National Bank Bldg. Re 
fers to Traders’ 3 — Bank. CollSetions 


By, attend 
DANSON UNEKE, ,™= Block. Commercial, 
iy ey and probate law. Collections. 


(Pierce 
ALLYN & CAMPBELL, 29 to 32 Gross Block (Ex. 
Judges Supreme and Superior Courts. Refer 
to London & San Francisco Bank. 
EASTERDAY & EASTERDAY, Bernice Bldg. Refer 
to any bank in the city. 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla) 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster) Thurmond & Wysong 

Refer to Buckhannon Bank at a. 
Buchannon* (Upshur) A. M.P 
Burton (Wetzel) 

Refers | _—_ a Bank of Mannington, 

... . Brown, Jackson & Knight 
Cearlentewns ited J = Forrest W. Brows 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
Harrison) 


2 'B. Fi 
Grafton* (Taylor) IRA E. ROBINSON 
Attorney for the State and City of Grafton. Refers 
Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 
View & Thom 


Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 

and collections. Business for ae given 

prompt attention. 

Montgomery (Fayette) Smith & Dunbar 
Refers to Mayor, postmaster and county a 
Moundsvillle* (Marshall) J. W. Kits 
New Martinsville* (Wetzel) 
Parkersburg* (Wood) 
JOHN F. HUTCHINSON. Refers to First National 
Bank. Attorneys for Balto. & Ohio R. R. Co. 
Balto. & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Co., Martin- 
dale Mercantile Agency, Chicago, Bonds Com- 
mercial Agency. C hicago, United Law & Col- 
lection Co., N. ¥., Deering Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago. Notary and stenographer in office. 

LOOMIs & WATSON. Refer to the Second Ne 
tional Bank. 

MERRICK & SMITH. Commercial, corporation and 
insurance law. Real estate litigation. Col- 
lections throughout West Virginia and South- 
ern Ohio. Refer to Parkersburg and First 
National Banks. (See card. back page.) ‘ 

MOATS & PETERKIN, Fourth & Juliana sts. a 
to Second National Bank. General law 
collections. Bosinses for Lg given 
orompt attention. Notary public 

Van Win e& Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 


Petersburg (Grant) 

es (Mason 

Ravenswood (Jackson 
Refers to Bank of 
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Marys* (Pleasants) 
tine M. Campbell. Refers to Wood County 
k, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A.J. Porter 
Mel) discétedscsbcessocs Ro. L. Gregory 
seer Wayne boas -J. T. Graham 
wee to First National Bank of Ceredo, W. va 
# (Brook@)...---+--eeeececeeees H. C. Hervey 
(ODIO) ..cccccccccccccccscccccecs S. G. Smith 
1} at. 
testa D)encsecs-ccccce Wells Goodykoontz 
Refers to William O'Brien, Mayor. 
WISCONSIN. 
antigo oe epee Werden Deane 
MO ee Bank of Antigo and ianglade Co Co — 
* (Qutagomie) ....-.---+--++++- 
PUR ctapnecsness<o D. E. se le 
Refers to the Ashland National Bank i aii 
o Ik)...- cccccecccccosevescoses . ey 
ay SS ee a sou byte 
Boacobe es SOE cncedpesaee. sneese illiam owe 
ot to Bank of A. J. Pipkin at Boscobel. 
a Falls* (Chippewa)......- Jenkins & Jenkins 
fe" GaP Ghcccuce cosccccecccees Reese & Miller 
Iso * (Eau Claire) .. GEORGE C. TEALL 


to Chippewa V alley Bank of Eau Claire. 
oot tn 20" (Fond da Lac)....- Colman & Parkinson 


Green Bay* (brown) 
F. O tady. Refers to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
John C. & A. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 
Water Co. 


Sheridan & Evans. Refer to Citizens’ National 
a eines National Banks 
. FETHERS $0. ‘t. ) JEFFRIS (M.G.), FIFIELD (C. L.) & 
MOUAT (M. 0.) Attorneys for First National 
and Merchants & es Savings Banks. 
Special collection departme 


Kenosha* (Kenosha). . —— “MARSHAL COWELL 
Kewaunee “ (Kewaunee) . osces John Wattawa 
La Crosse* (La Crosse).....,...--- Losey & Woodward 
ee erman Pfund 


* (Marinette) .... Quinlan & Daily 
Refer to First National and Stephenson National 
Banks of Marinette. 

WAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 

AUSTIN, HAMILTON & BADING, Germania Bldg. 
Commercial and corporation law. Kefer to 
First National Bank and Second Ward Savings 
Bank, and any judges of Supreme or local courts. 

JOHN F. BURKE, 395 East Water st. Mercantile 
collections and commercial law, specialties. 
(See card.) 

RUBLEE ‘ coLe, Fisabingse Bldg. Refers to 
Hon. Wm. H. Seaman, U. 8. District Judge of 
Eastern Dist. of Wis., Milwankee Nat'l Bank, 
E. De F. Barnett, cashier Allemania Bank, 








St. Panl, Minn. 

Qshkosh* (Winnebagu)............. Hume & Oellerich 

an » Calan bia E. 8. Bak 
(Colum Dia)... ~~... --eecceccccces ° er 
Racine* (Racine)......... John W. Owen 

Ser — eg pecassgenecsaesedésuneedéace 
Cate, Sanborn, Lemeseuz & Park 
Douglas) wel yo 

ert ae , 
ers to the Bank of Viroqua. _ 
Watertown (Jefferson)........... William H. Woodard 
Refers to the —y of Watertown. 
Wanpaca* (Waupaca)................ Lord & Wheeler 
Waasau" (Marathon) \ Silverthorn. Hurley,Ryan&Jones 
West Superior (Douglas).......... . Winsor & Winsor 
WYOMING. 

Basin City (Big Horn)............. acdved W. 8. Collins 
Buffalo* (Johnson) . . «s+eeeneseeeee-C, H. Parmeloee 
I acidcdddécccedssocaeues B. Bradley 
ee . W. Mann 
Douglas (Converse)...............- Charles F. Maurer 
SE CUUNIND cs cc0ssscccccdéoes Leroy H. White 
Lander* (Fremont) -........02+.2ss-cecees H. Fourt 

















Laramie* (Albany).........00+++.0++++- N. E. Corthell 
a Die Bros 
Rawline*® (Carbon) .....cccececcecsececcess D. H. Craig 
Rock Springs* (Sweetwater). . . }. C. Hamlin 
Sheridan* (Sheridan)................. E. ‘E Lonsbaugh 
GR CRUE ccadendcanneccetonncssecs J. 
CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton (York) ..........-..+++++- Wesley Vauwart 
Moncton (Westmoreland) ........... meres Atkinson 
St. John* (St. John).............. . McRae 
St. Stephen (Charlotte)............. W.C. an Grimmer 
Refers to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Woodstock* (Carleton)........ Fisher & A. B. Connell 


Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 


St. Johns (St. Johns)..............-.-....J0. & J. Kent 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Ambherst* (Cumberland)... ........ . H. Logan 


Annapolis Royal" (Annapolis) . eine 
HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
Borden; Ritchie & Chisholm. Attorney- for Bank 
of Nova Scotia. 
HARRIS, WENRY & CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 
. C.; William A. Henry, L L.B.; Charles 
Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants’ 
and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections; 
commercial, marine and admiralty practice; 
notaries. 
Lunenburg’ (Lunenburg) 
S. A. Chesley. Refers to Halifax Banking Co. of 
which I am local solicitor. 
Charles W. Lane. Refers to Lunenburg Agency 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
New Glasgow (Picton)....Fraser, Jennisen & Graham 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia 


Wm. M. DeBlois 


Parrsboro (Cumberland) ....... ..C. 8S. Muir 
Springhill (Cumberland)... ... Send to Amherst, N. 8. 
Stellarton (Picton).............-. Send to New Glasgow 
Sydney* (Cape Breton)............ A. 3. G. MacECHEN 


Commercial law and commercial correspondence a 


specialty. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Truro™ (Colchester) .. .......... Longworth & Layton 
Westville (Picton) ............ Send to New Glasgow 
Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)......Sandford H. Pelton, Q.C. 


Boston Marine Bldg. Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
and Exchange Bank of Yarmouth 
ONTARIO. 
RR GONE caikdds ce cccsnacccedacces Donald Ross 
Refers to Agency Bank of Toronto 
Belleville* (Hastings)............WILLIAM N. PONTON 
Vice-Consul of the U.S. Refers to Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada and City and County officials. 
Chatham* (Kent)....... ........ William H. Robinson 
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Ghe Development of Jurisprudence in Yew York. 


By Gilbert Ray Hawes, Esq., of the New York City Bar. 





It would be an impossible task to attempt, within 
the limits of an article like this, to give more than a short 
summary of the important events which have helped to 
develop the body of our law and the forms of procedure 
as they exist at present. Before entering upon this re- 
view let us call to mind a few of the facts connected with 
the history of what we now so proudly term the “Empire 
State.” 

When Hendrik Hudson discovered the river now 
bearing his name, in 1609, the Island of Manhattan was 
inhabited entirely by Indians. Tribal customs consti- 
tuted the law of the land, and the medicine man was sole 
judge or arbiter, from whose decrees there was no appeal 
Then came the worthy Dutch Burghers, who brought 
with them the laws and institutions of their native Hol- 
land. In 1647 Peter Stuyvesant flourished as Governor, 
and we read of the Patroons and the Manor Estates, while 
the city was known as “New Amsterdam.” 

Then, in 1664, came the English occupation. The 
city temporarily reverted to the Dutch in 1673, but the 
following year the treaty with the States General restored 
the city to England under the name of “New York.” 
Since then the history of the Province, Colony and State 
of New York has been one of progress in arts, letters and 
sciences, as well as commercial prosperity, while in the 
field of law we stand pre-eminent. 

Mr. Brice, in his great work on the “American Com- 
monwealth,” dwells at some length on the ability, versa- 
tility and profoundity of the American lawyer. He con- 
siders it little less than marvelous that, under our com- 
plex federal system of administering justice, we have 
shown such an ‘aptitude for legal principles and pro- 
cedure. Buckle, the historian, also says that, notwith- 
standing our great material progress, we have only dis- 
tinguished ourselves in the science of jurisprudence. 
This can be easily demonstrated by following the course 
of events from the earliest period. 

For the first few years after the province or colony 
was settled by the Dutch, there was no provision for the 
administration of justice. The early Dutch settlers were 
a simple folk, little given to litigation. They settled their 
disputes among themselves. Peter Minuet, the first 
Governor, in 1626, surrounded himself with a council of 
five, who were invested with all powers, judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive. The first court was established by 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1647. There was never any question of 
this court’s jurisdiction, for it was empowered to decide 
“all cases whatever.” It is evident from what has come 
down to us that there was little business for these earlier 
courts. The system of reference was greatly in vogue, 
and in the appointment of arbitrators it was provided 
“that they reconcile the litigants if they could.” About 
this time an amusing incident happened that shows the 








fairness of the Dutch courts. Adreaen Van der Douck 


was the first and only lawyer in the colony, and he was 
not allowed to plead, on the ground “that there was no 
other lawyer in the colony to oppose him.” 

Peter Stuyvesant’s court was very unsatisfactory to 
the colonists, and out of this discontent grew “The Wor. 
shipful Court of the Schout and Burgomasters and 
Schepens.” So competent a critic as ex-Judge Daly says, 
of the general administration of justice under the Dutch, 
that, ‘‘as a means of ascertaining truth and doing sub- 
stantial justice, their mode of proceeding was infinitely 
more effective than the technical and artificial system .. 
troduced by their English successors.” 

The English conquerors in 1664 imposed on the col- 
ony the law of England. This was nothing more than 
regulations given by the King in his instructions to the 
Governors. As the colonists were Dutch, speaking only 
the Dutch tongue, the proceedings of the court continued 
to be conducted in that language. The court records 
were also kept in Dutch, and the Dutch mode of proced- 
ure was followed for some time to come. 

Within half a century from this time the English had 
settled so largely in the colony that the English system 
gradually supplanted the Dutch. By this change, the 
common law of England, together with such of the Eng- 
lish statute law as was applicable to the colonists, became 
the law of the land. 

This condition continued, with a few modifications, 
down to the Revolutionary war, which did not materially 
affect the law under which the colony was governed. 
Even the first constitution of 1777, and the statutes en- 
acted under it, were a continuation of the development of 
the earlier period. The only changes were those regu- 
lating the relations of the individual to the governing 
power. 

During the Colonial period there was a continuous 
conflict between the people and their Governors, the lat- 
ter representing the Crown, as to how far the law of Eng- 
land was applicable. This was illustrated by a conflict 
in which the integrity of trial by jury was involved, 
namely, the case of Forsey v. Cunningham. In 1764, 4 
New York jury rendered a verdict against the defendant 
for assault and battery in the sum of £1,500, when only 
£500 damages were proved. The defendant presented a 
petition of appeal instead of the usual writ of error. The 
Court of Appeal at that time consisted of the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the province and certain 
judges appointed by the Crown. The Supreme Court 
refused the petition as “impertinent and unprecedented. 
The Governor, Gen. Monckton, as Chancellor, then 
granted a writ of inhibition, staying all proceedings on the 
verdict, and subsequently, by mandamus, the Supreme 
Court was ordered to send up the record. This proceed- 
ing was watched with great interest by the inhabitants of 
New York, as the real question seemed to be the right 
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of the Crown agents to pass upon and reverse the verdict 
of a jury on a question of fact. The Court of Appeal of 
the province held that no appeal could be taken in com- 
mon law cases upon a question of fact decided by the 
jury, thus vindicating the rights of the people as against 
the Crown. 

Under the first State constitution the judicature re- 
ceived little attention. The Supreme Court and the 
Court of Chancery were not disturbed. The constitution 
provided that such parts of the common law of England 
and Great Britain and of the acts of the Legislature of 
the Colony of New York as together did form the law 
of the said colony, on the 19th day of April, 1775, should 
continue to be the law of the State. During the Revolu- 
tion the Legislature was too much occupied with the 
prosecution of the war to make any change in the an- 
cient laws, and most of these were perpetuated in the new 
constitution. In the year 1782, the last year of the war, 
estates tail were converted into fees simple absolute, the 
law of primogeniture was formally abolished, and the 
law of descent was made to conform with the more demo- 
cratic institutions so recently inaugurated. 

In 1784, Samuel Jones and Richard Varick were ap- 
pointed to collect and reduce to proper form all such 
statutes of Great Britain and England and of the Colonial 
Legislature as were suitable to be re-enacted. A new bill 
of rights was framed containing the substance of the 
Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus act and the Statutes 
of Uses, of Distribution, of Frauds, of Wills and of Limi- 
tations, taken from the English Statutes. The criminal 
law was changed, the death penalty being limited to trea- 
son and murder and stealing from a church. 

The practice of the courts remained the same as un- 
der the old regime. The tendency, however, seemed to 
be more toward the English practice, as it was easier to 
follow English precedents than some of the innovations 
of the Colonial courts. 

Following Jones and Varick, Thomas Greenleaf 
made a revision of the statutes privately, and this re- 
ceived judicial sanction. The next revision was by 
Justices Kent and Radcliff. Then came the revision of 
1813, by William P. Van Ness and John Woodworth, 
acting under authority of the Legislature. These re 
visions made very few changes in either the law or pro- 
cedure. 

In the constitution of 1821, however, is heard a new 
note. Theretofore all enactments and decisions in New 
York favored the great landed proprietors. In their 
interests the laws were very conservatively administered 
and followed the English system. By 1821 the large im- 
migration to the State had effected a marked change. 
This was shown in the constitution of 1821. Under the 
old constitution the judiciary possessed a great political 
as well as judicial power, notably so in the office of 
Chancellor, then held by James Kent, who, in 1814, had 
been transferred from the Chief Justiceship of the Su- 
Preme Court. Kent was very conservative, and was 
Protoundly impressed with the dignity and traditions of 
the High Court of Chancery, so much so that he an- 
nounced that he would introduce no innovations. By 
virtue of his office he also sat in the court of last resort. 

his was a tremendous power for a judge to wield. Thus 
the Chancellor was the leading representative of the con- 
servative land-holding element. 

The constitution of 1821 made some important 
changes in the judicial establishment. The office of 

hancellor was allowed to expire. It was not considered 


expedient at that time to merge the equity courts into 
the law courts. 





The great reform of the law known as “The Great 
Revision,” was instituted under the second constitution. 

In 1824 Gov. Yates called the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the scattered condition of the statutes and to 
the changes inaugurated by the last constitution. The 
Legislature passed an act providing for a thorough revi- 
sion, and Chancellor Kent, Erastus Root and Benjamin 
fF. Butler were appointed revisers. Chancellor Kent de- 
sired to do this work alone, and, as he refused to co-oper- 
ate with the other revisers, John Duer was appointed in 
his place, and subsequently John C. Spencer was appoint- 
ed in place of Mr. Root. 

The changes made by the revisers were of such 2 
radical nature that it startled the profession, and even 
such a friend of reform as Chancellor Kent stood aghast. 
Most of these innovations were connected with the law 
of real property. The revisers did not attempt to alter 
the jurisdiction of the Chancery Court, and the few 


changes made in the practice had no appreciable effect 


The law relating to real property had descended 
from the old law of English tenures, with very few 
changes. The whole system was full of intricacies and 
refined subtleties. It was almost an occult science, a 
labyrinth known only to those who had devoted a life- 
time to its mastery. The base of this whole superstruc- 
ture of real property law was founded on the ancient law 
of feudalism, a system not only foreign to America, but 
inimical to the democratic ideas of the new republic. All 
this legal lore was found in the musty tomes of Coke, Lit- 
tleton, Preston and Cruise. To simply amend it would 
render it more difficult and uncertain. The revisers did 
not hesitate, but cut off many of the fictions and subtle- 
ties that had been invented by the land owners of Eng- 
land in their desire to perpetuate their estates, as against 
the commons, who wished to make real property aliena- 
ble and merchantable. 


Che new Revised Statutes changed the old rule in 
reference to perpetuities. The common law period was 
reduced from a life in being and an absolute term of 
twenty-one years and a period of gestation, to two lives 
in being, but if the second life died before majority, or the 
estate was determined in any other way before the ma- 
jority of the second life, a contingent remainder might be 
limited after it. The courts of last resort applied this to 
vested as well as to contingent interests in lands. The 
famous rule in Shelley’s case was abolished, and accumu- 
lation of profits in lands was controlled so as not to per- 
mit a repetition of Thelluson’s case (4 Vesey). Tenures 
were abolished, and it was declared that the people in 
their right and sovereignty possessed the original and ul- 
timate right to all property. Any limitation, if it did not 
contravene public policy or the new law of perpetui- 
ties was allowed, a fee might be limited upon a fee, by 
deed as well as executory devise, a freehold estate could 
begin in the future, a term for life might be limited in a 
term of years, and a valid remainder limited thereon. 
Contingencies double, or manifold, might be the base of 
a limitation if they did not violate the rule against per- 
petuities. The new statutes abolished all charitable and 
pious uses and all simple or passive trusts, but reserved 
four of these trusts, which were termed “Statutory 
Trusts.” The laws concerning wills and marriage were 
also much simplified. The fact that these reforms could 
be made in the organic law was sufficient to demonstrate 
that the common law was strong enough to stand a thor- 
ough reformation without destroying those great princi- 
ples that had been evolved in its development. This re- 
vision was an epoch making period. It pointed the way 
in many other States to important changes in their jural 
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laws, and, through it, subsequent changes in the law in | a case where defendant in his plea (or answer) 


New York were rendered easy. 


While the scope of the revision did not cover very 
much besides real property, yet that was most badly in 
need of reformation. This was a prelude to the other 
reforms under the next constitution. The present 
generation cannot estimate how much it owes to Messrs 
Butler, Duer and Spencer, the revisers. They were 
young men of mature judgment, thoroughly trained law- 
yers, and acquainted with the needs of the nation. Their 
very youth especially fitted them for the work, as it gave 
then a breadth of view that many of the older lawyers or 
jurists did not possess. They fearlessly went to work 
and constructed a new law of real property by using all 
that was worth preserving of the old. This revision 
went into effect in 1828. 


3etween the years of 1821 and 1846 there was a great 
change in the population by immigration. The cities 
and towns had grown so as to hold the balance of power 
in the State. The people were opposed to centralization 
and to the special privileges that were retained in the 
constitution of 1821, and they demanded a new constitu- 
tion to remedy these defects. In 1845 an overwhelming 
majority of the electors voted in favor thereof, and 
in the next year a convention was called. The en- 
larged suffrage and more democratic principles of the 
people had overcome the influence of the land-holding 
element. The new constitution retained all of the re- 
forms of the constitution of 1821 in relation to real prop- 
erty. It went further, however, and modernized many 
of the laws left untouched by the former constitution and 
the revision of 1828. In two things this constitution was 
particularly notable. One was a provision to elect the 
judiciary by a direct vote of the people. The Court of 
Appeals was made the Court of last resort, and the 
Court of Errors was abolished. The other provision was 
for a commission to revise the practice and forms of the 
courts. While there had been many improvements in 
all branches of substantive law, from the Revolution to 
this time, the rules of practice and pleading remained the 
same as at the common law. The tendency had rather 
been toward the older precedents than to more liberal 
modes of procedure. The rules and forms of pleading 
wefe especially technical and confusing, full of cumber- 
some forms and fictions. Different kinds of cases had 
their different actions, and it was often difficult to tell 
which should be used. Frequently a suit could be 
brought by either of two different kinds of action, as, for 
instance, either an action for debt or an action in as- 
sumpsit. But the allegations necessary to sustain one 
would not sustain the other, so the plaintiff would be de- 
feated in using one action, whereas he would have wor 
in the other. The plea of the general issue would not 
permit the defendant to prove the same defense in any 
two actions. In assumpsit the defendant, by the general 
issue, could put in almost any defense except the Statute 
of Limitations. In the action for debt he could only deny 
that the debt existed. Many of the actions were full of 
fictions; for example, in an action for “trespass de bonis 
asportatis.” or for conversion, it was necessary for the 
plaintiff to allege that he lost the goods and the defend- 
ant found them and refused to return them, notwith- 
standing the fact that the defendant had actually stolen 
the goods. The old pleading in ejectment required the 
plaintiff to use a fictitious name and to sue the defendant 
under a fictitious name. This was the origin of those 
famous personages, “John Doe” and “Richard Roe.” 
These fictions could not be traversed. The forms 


were extremely technical, so much so that, in 








traversing the declaration of the plaintiff, closes his plea 
“and of this the defendant prays may be inquired of by 
the country,” instead of “and of this the defendant puts 
himself on the country,” a demurrer would be sustained 
against the plea. Special pleading was specially ab. 
struse. There were frequently six or seven pleadings— 
such as the Declaration, the Plea, the Replication, the 
Rejoinder, the Sir-rejoinedr, the Rebutter and the Sir-re. 
butter—and any departure in the pleading would defeat 
the party guilty of the same. If there was a variance be- 
tween the pleadings and the evidence, even if the eyj- 
dence showed a good cause of action, it was fatal. 

Often the results of a suit depended more on the 
counsel's ability to plead than on the merits of the case. 
It was said of Chief Justice Saunders, the greatest pleader 
who ever appeared at the English bar, that in his entire 
career he only won four or five cases on the merits. He 
was wont to catch his opponent in the mysteries of spe- 
cial pleading. 

Equity was a law unto itself, adjudicated in the 
Chancery Court, and no equitable defense could be plead- 
ed in a law court. It was necessary to go into Chancery to 
interpose an equitable defense by stopping the plaintiff 
from bringing his action at law. Justice was often de- 
nied a party because he found himself in the wrong court, 
This was the course of procedure in New York prior to 
the constitution of 1846, and a commission was subse- 
quently appointed to revise the laws in this and other re- 
spects. The commissioners appointed were David Dud- 
ley Field, Arphaxed Loomis and Daniel Graham. The 
completed codes of both civil and criminal procedure 
were reported in December, 1849, and were adopted soon 
after The Code of Civil Procedure abolished all dis- 
tinctions between law and equity, and conferred equitable 
jurisdiction on all the courts. Equitable defenses could 
be interposed in any action and before any court. All 
the old refined distinctions of pleading were abolished, 
and in civil actions there was substituted, in place of the 
various actions at common law, a complaint, in which the 
plaintiff, in his own words, under certain rules, stated his 
case as tersely as he could. The first pleading of the de- 
fendant was the answer. This usually ended the plead- 
ing and raised the issue, except in case of counter-claim 
when reply was necessary. 

Bitter contests were waged over the adoption of this 
new mode of procedure. The older lawyers were op- 
posed to the radical change. Many of the judiciary were 
particularly hostile to the new code, and used every op- 
portunity to denounce it. They claimed that, in spite of 
all its faults, the old system was better than anything man 
could devise. All opposition, however, was futile. This 
reform was the greatest ever attempted in English 
law. It markedanewera. The accomplishment of this 
task was largely due to David Dudley Field, one of the 
foremost of English-speaking lawyers. Succeeding leg- 
islatures have perfected this code as experience dictated 


The last constitution was proposed by the convention 
which assembled at Albany September 29, 1894. It was 
adopted by the popular vote on November 6, 1894, and 
went into effect January 1, 1895. 


The changes made in substantive law are few and un- 
important. It is largely a revision and classification of 
the various amendments to the constitution of 1846, 
made by successive legislatures. 

The most important modification relating to the sub- 
ject under review appears to be the readjustment of our 
courts. The Superior Court of the City of New York 
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and the Court of Common Pleas in and for the city and 
County of New York, and certain city courts in Buffalo 
and elsewhere are abolished, and their jurisdiction are 
merged into the Supreme Court. An Appellate Division, 
consisting of five judges, is created in place of the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court in each of the depart- 
ments of the State. The Court of Appeals remains the 
same as in the constitution of 1846. Its jurisdiction, how- 
ever, is limited exclusively to a review of questions of 
law, “except where the judgment is of death.” In civil 
cases no appeal will lie from an unanimous decision of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, holding 
that there is evidence supporting or tending to sustain a 
finding of or a verdict not directed by the court. The 
most important change is that which provides that the 
Legislature may further restrict the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Appeals and the right of appeal thereto, “but 
the right to appeal shall not depend upon the amount in- 
volved.” 


lact 


The only new provision of general law in this organic 
act was a clause providing that the right of action now 
existing to recover damages for injuries resulting in 
death should never be abrogated, and the amount recov- 
erable subject to any statutory limitation. 
This does away with the former limit of $5, OO In cases 
of death resulting from personal injuries. The 
of this restriction as to the amount of damages which 
may be recovered is in the line of recent legislation, pre- 
sumably in tl 
tions and other 
be the ultimate 
problems 

The of these 
been ver idely diffused. 
have adopted it almost 
the hom: nglish common law, 
strong]\ In the Act of Judicature of 1873, which 
reformed the courts and practice of England, many 
of the provisions of the New York Code were adopted. 
For instan the High Court of Chancery was 
abolished and Chancery jurisdiction to all 
of the courts of E ‘ngland. To-day find the Code 
firmly established in a dozen States of the Union, with 
no question any quarter to its merit Many 
States which have not adopted the Code changed 
the common law rule of pleading along the lines 
as those laid down in our New York Code. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that New York has led 
the way he matter of law reform, although much re- 
mains still to be accomplished in that direction. In this 
connection it will be appropriate to refer to the various 
changes have taken place in our form of govern- 
ment, so far as relates to the various charters of New 
York cit) 

The first 
from Holl 
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charter granted to New Amsterdam 
and, and dated the 2d of Febru: ry, 


was 
1057 

he first twenty years after the English conquest 
e had what was called a proprietary gov- 
ernment, the feudal tenure of James, Duke of 
York, as Lord Proprietor. 

On the 12th day of June, 1665, the first English Gov- 
ernor, Richard Nicholl, on the authority of the Crown, 
gave a charter to “the town of New York,” regulating 
the appointment of officials, providing for a judicial es- 
tablishment, This Nicholl charter, with a very few 
modifications, remained in force until 1686, when Gover- 
nor Dongan granted to the city the charter which bears 
his name. The Dongan charter sanctioned all of the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the people under the 
Nicholl charter and the early Dutch charters. 


For t 
of the colony w 


under 


etc. 








From 1686 to 1730 no change was made, except that 
in 1708 a charter was granted by “Lord Cornbury, Gov- 
ernor of the Province,” which was supplementary to the 
Dongan charter, as it merely provided for grants of lands 
for ferries, etc. 

[In 1730 the City Council petitioned Governor Mont- 
gom« rie to validate some of the defects in the Dongan 
charter, in order that the Mayor and other officers might 
be elected by the people. A new charter was accordingly 
granted, although the city was not given the authority to 
elect its officers. The new charter made a few modifica- 
tions of Dongan charter, but, like it, closely followed 
the municipal customs and laws of England. 


7 
the 


he Montgomerie charter was in force for a long pe- 
being confirmed by the constitutions of 1777 and 
(his charter provided that New York should re- 
“free city,’ although it always had been under the 
legislative control. 
Montgomerie charter was the fundamental law 
ity, with few changes, until 1830. In that year 
ended charter was adopted, although the Mont- 
"charter was recognized as existing. Amend- 
vere made to this charter in 1849, 1851, 1852 and 
[In 1857 these were repealed, and Chapter 446 of 
57 took their place. It was, however, pro- 
t the royal charter was in force where it was not 
nsistent with this act of 1857. Further acts were 
in 1873, making great changes i in the charter, but 
mtinuing in force the royal charter where not in- 
ent. In 1874 the city of New York and the County 
York were made one, by conferring on the city 
ties the power formerly exercised solely by the 
officials. 


vs of 18 


S82 all the laws affecting public interests in the 
re revised and consolidated into one act, known 
onsolidation Act.” 

last and greatest of the New York charters is 
nown as the “Greater New York Charter,” which 

assed by the Legislature, and became a law, May 
7, to go into effect Jan. 1, 1898. Under this charter 
rritory of the city has been enlarged by adding 
ull of the city of Brooklyn and County of Kings, 
ounty of Richmond, the city of Long Island City, 
vns of Newtown, Flushing and Jamaica, and part 
wn of Hempstead. This charter is founded !arge- 

he Consolidation Act, the principal departure be- 
the introduction of the borough system, and the 
be ods known as the Municipal Assembly, over which 
as been so much controversy. As the Consolida- 

t contained no new law, but was only a revision 
hen existing law, this charter is not a divergence 
the law which has governed the city for the past 

ury. In fact, it is claimed, with some authority, that 
‘tain provisions of the old Dongan charter are stil] in 
force and effect. 


as 


We have thus endeavored to trace, though quite in- 

uately, the changes which have been wrought in the 
ernment and jurisprudence of New York by success- 
ordinances, charters, laws and enactments. It would 
impossible to give more than a hasty glance at a his- 

so replete with interest and so momentous in its re- 
sults. To the student of law, however, as well as to the 
trained jurist, it must always be gratifying to mark the 
steps by which New York has advanced to its present 
proud position as a leader and promoter of law reform. 
lf we have succeeded in bringing out clearly some of 
hese salient points of progress, the object of this review 
will have been attained. 
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GILBERT RAY HAWES 
Dated New York, July 7, 1897. 
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AN OLD TIME LAWYER OF THE PAST CENTURY. 


We have already referred to the great changes which time 
has wroughi in the constitution of the courts of this State and 
the various forms of legal procedure since the close of the War 
of the Revolution, in 1783. 

As an illustration of the type of men composing the bar 
of the last century, we may mention Peter Hawes, the descend- 
ant of illustrious ancestors, who 
commenced his career as a lawyer 
in New York city in 1795. At 
that time there were not one 
hundred lawyers where there are 
now thousands, and the popula- 
tion of the city was estimated to 
be 52,272, as set forth in “The 
York Directory and Regis- 
ter for the Year 1795, by William 
Duncan, price five shillings,’ a 
small book, not one-tenth the 
size of the present directory. 
George Washington was then 
serving his second term as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 
John Adams was Vice-President. 
Peter Hawes was a prominent 
member of the Federalist party, 
as evidenced by letters and docu- 
ments now in the possession of 
his grandson, Gilbert Ray Hawes, 
and he was honored with the per- 
sonal friendship of Washington 
and Adams, as well as Alexander 
Hamilton, Rufus King, Aaron Burr and other political leaders 
of those days. 

In 1795 the Court of Common Pleas was also known as the 
Mayor’s Court, and was presided over by the Mayor. There 
was no Tweed’s Court House, the old City Hall, surmounted by 
the statue of Justice, containing all the court rooms needed. 
The city proper did not extend beyond Chambers street. The 
site of the present Tombs Prison was a pond where the boys 
skated every Winter. There was no cry of “De chail is owid!”’ 
from Ludlow street, as that vicinity was occupied by farms and 
country villas. The jail for the imprisonment of debtors and 
other malefactors was the building now known as the Hall of 
Records or Register’s Office, east of the City Hall. This was 
surrounded with fields and meadows, where sheep browsed and 
cattle ruminated in peaceful enjoyment, undisturbed by police 
Officers or “‘sparrow cops.” Red tape was plentiful, however. 
The old Common Law of England, with all its antiquated 
forms and unnecessary verbiage, was in full force and effect, 
and the attorneys and counselors of that period did not en- 
joy the blessings of a “Code of Civil Procedure.” The 
and precedents were not so numerous as now. There were no 
voluminous series of reports, official or otherwise, and the 
judges did not write so many and such long opinions. “Black- 
stone” was a standard, and “Coke on Littleton’ and a few 
other text-books with the English reports composed the bulk 
of a lawyer’s library. In spite of their cumbersome form of 
pleading, however, it is safe to say that justice and common 
sense prevailed to as great an extent as at present. This was 
the age of quill pens and parchment: steel pens had not been 
invented, and the typewriter was not even dreamed of. 

It may be interesting to here trace the ancestry of Peter 
Hawes, who was destined to play so important a part in the 
legal annals of New York city. 





cases 


Edward Hawes, the great-great-grandfather of Peter 
Hawes, came from England as a mere lad in 1635, a few 
years after the landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims, and 


settled in Dedham or Wrentham, Mass., where he suffered the 
usual hardships and privations of those early pioneers, trying 
to redeem the wilderness, while fighting off the savage beasts 
and the still more savage red men. Amid such surroundings, 
more than 260 years ago, the family of which Peter Hawes 
was a descendant was founded in America. They seem to 
have prospered in spite of adversity and untoward conditions, 
and to have been blessed with numerous progeny, all of whom. 
after the manner of those Puritan days, received Scriptural 


names. Edward Hawes, as appears by the Town Records, in 
1648 married Eliony Lumber (or Lombard), and had nine chil- 
dren, the third of whom was Daniel. 

Daniel Hawes, Sr., lived in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and developed the fighting qualities of the 
family. He took a prominent part in the war with the Narra- 


gansett Indians, and was also in the “Great Swamp Fight.” 
In 1685 he rebuilt the Hawes homestead, which had _ been 
burned by the Indians, and this house, one of the oldest in the 


United States, is still standing in the outskirts of Franklin, 
Mass. 
Daniel Hawes, Jr., son of the foregoing, fought in the 


French and Indian War, and rendered good service to the Col- 
onies. His son, Joseph Hawes, was the revolutionary hero of 
the family. He was one of the Massachusetts Minute Men, 
who, at the first alarm, rallied to Lexington and Concord, and 
drove back the British. He took part in the fight at Bunker 
Hill and other battles of the Revolution, and attained the rank 
of ensign or lieutenant. In civic life also he was prominent, 


serving as Selectman, Representative to the General Court, etc. 
He was over 90 years of age when he died in 1818, loved and 
respected by all who knew him, and with the happy assurance 
that he had served his country faithfully and well, and had 
helped to found a nation. 
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Peter Hawes, his son, the subject of this sketch, was bo 
in 1768. He graduated from Rhode Island College (now Seowe 
University) with high honors and as salutatorian of his clan 
in 1791. The following year he came to New York city, , 

In the “New York Directory and Register” for 1795 Appears 
the name of “Peter Hawes, student of law, 91 Beekman Street,” 
The same year he was admitted to the bar, his license to prac. 
tice being signed by Richard Varick, Mayor of the ity. This 
license is a quaint old document, written on parchment, and is 
here reproduced in fac simile as one of the unique relies of 
legal procedure in the last century. 

Thus did Peter Hawes begin his illustrious career at the 
bar of New York one hundred years ago. He rapidly rose to 
prominence, and by his native talent and ability, as we as 
by his industry and integrity, he soon acquired a large Client. 
age. As evidence of this it may be mentioned that he organ- 
ized one of the first fire insurance companies of the United 
States, the old “Washington Insurance Company,” and re. 
mained its secretary up to the time of his death in 1829, He 
was also for many years an elder in Dr. Spring’s ole Brick 
Church, which then stood on the corner of Nassau and Beek. 
man streets, where the Potter Building is now located, the 
graveyard occupying the site of the present Times Building 
He was also a member of the New England Society, and serveg 
as its secretary from 1807 to 1809. From 1809 to 1812 he wag a 
member of the Common Council, or Board of Aldermen, of this 
city. The office of Alderman was then reserved as an honor 
for the most distinguished and worthy citizens, and the name 
of “City Father’ was not inaptly bestowed. 





The picture of Peter Hawes, accompanying this article, is 
taken from a fine oil portrait painted by Elias Metcalf about 
1818. The high forehead and clean-cut features indicate moral 
as well as intellectual qualities of no mean order. But he 
did not occupy his time solely with the examination of cases 


and precedents, or the trial of suits in court. The muse also 
claimed his attention, and, with several other bright young 
lawyers and literary wits of that day, he founded the Cal- 


liopean Society in 1793, which met at stated periods and listen- 
ed to original poems and essays which a committee freely 
criticised. All these proceedings were carefully written out in 
long hand in a book made for the purpose. This book is still 


in existence, and the writing clear and distinct as though 
done recently. Some cf his fellow members were Thomas 
Gilbert, Stanton Latham, William Irving and Richard B. 


Davis. The poems and other effusions show a high order of 
merit, many dealing with classical and mythological subjects, 
and are enjoyable even now. The last entry in the book is 
under the date of Feb. 3, 1799, in the handwriting of Peter 
Hawes, as chairman of the committee, and closes with this 
appropriate quotation from Dr. Johnson: ‘In our walk through 
life we have dropped our companions, and are now to pick up 
such as chance may offer to us, or travel alone.” : 

Peter Hawes was a remarkable man in many Ways. His 
firmness and decision of character is evidenced by his signa- 
ture, while his patriotism, which he had inherited from his 
father, was frequently manifested. The ‘Memorial His- 
tory” of New York makes mention of the fact that he was 4p- 
pointed, with other members of the Common Council, as 4 
“Committee of Defense” on Dec. 2, 1811, and served with honor 
and distinction three years, looking after and protecting the 
interests of the citizens of New York during the period of the 
War of 1812 with Great Britain. 

But Peter Hawes was also of a romantic temperament, 48 
shown by his pursuit of the fair Nancy Post, the belle of Man- 
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hattan Island, and daughter of Jotham Post. Many times did 
this ardent lover press his suit, only to be repulsed. Finally, 
however, he called his muse to his aid, and, mounting his Peg- 
asus, indited a wonderful poem, which he entitled “The Belles 
of Cherry Street.” At that time Cherry street was the most 
fashionable quarter of the town, and had not been invaded by 
natives-of China or Italy. The poem is too long to quote en- 
tire. We give the last few lines, in which he describes his 
lovely Nancy: 

“To paint that fair, that lovely blushing cheek, 

Those beauteous eyes that eloquently speak; 

That modest front where candor dwells, 

Where smiling innocence each heart repels, 

Those nectar lips, with tints of glowing red, 

Which are with sense and goodness ever fed: 

That skin, pure, spotless and of dazzling hue, 

Prone to betray the bright ethereal blue; 

That lovely neck, that shape, that grace, that air, 

Those thousand nameless charms that deck the fair— 

These, when the muse in brightest numbers drew, 

Wouid be but faintly pictured to the view; 

Then sure no pen, howe’er sublime, no art 

Can paint the richer beauties of her heart.” 

It is not surprising that such beautiful rhymes and ex- 
quisite imagery should have produced its proper effect and 
softened the heart of the obdurate Nancy; for she consented 
at last to become his wife, and all on account of his rapturous 
wooing and love-compelling poetry. This was in 1797. Nancy 
Post died. and he married for his second wife Margaretta Ray. 

In those days of simplicity the law office and residence 
were usually in the same building. Peter Hawes also, as sec- 
retary of the Washington Insurance Company, carried on the 
business of that corporation in the same house where he lived. 

This house, which has only recently been torn down to give 
place to a modern “sky scraper,’ was situated on the south- 
east corner of William and John streets, on what was then 
known as “Golden Hill.”” His gardens extended to the East 
River, and he raised his vegetables and flowers on land now 
built over with stores and warehouses. 

Peter Hawes had fourteen children, all of whom are now 
dead. One branch alone of his descendants bears the name 
of Hawes. He was a famous man in his day and generation, 
and it was a matter of universal regret when he was suddenly 
removed from the scene of his activities, at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-one. 

William Post Hawes, the son of Peter Hawes, by his first 
wife, Nancy Post, a distinguished member of the New York 
bar, Was born on the 4th day of February, 1803, and at a very 
early age commenced a course of study in all the branches of 
a liberal education. He entered Columbia College, then situated 
below Fulton street, and on the 7th day of August, 1821, when 
but 18 years of age, he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
with all the honors, and on the 7th day of August, 1824, the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

Having determined on the honorable profession of the law 
as the career most congenial to him, he became a student in 
the office of John Anthon, Esq., and was successively admitted 
attorney in August, 1824; solicitor in March, 1826; counselor in 
the Supreme Court in May, 1828, and in the Court of Chancery 
in May, 1830. It may not be superfluous here to state that Mr. 
Hawes served in the militia of the State of New York, from 
the grade of ensign in January, 1825, through all the successive 
ranks, to that of colonel of the 222d Regiment of Infantry in 
January, 1836. 

From the commencement of his practice as a lawyer at the 
age of 21 to his untimely end in 1841, he continued in that emi- 
nent profession, in which he occupied by his talents, industry 





and kindly disposition, a highly honorable situation. 

The literary career of Mr. Hawes, which, with a sensibility 
characteristic of the man he ever wished to keep out of sight, 
commenced at a very early period, the first of his extant pa- 
pers bearing date of February, 1827, and consisting of a series 
of articles published in the “Gazette” on the then interesting 
subject of the abduction and supposed murder of the Free- 
mason Morgan. 

From that period until the day of his death he continued 
to write, at short and constant intervals, fugitive articles for 
various periodicals and papers, the principal of which were the 
“American Monthly Magazine,” the “Mirror,” the New York 
“Standard,” and afterward the New York “Times.” Subse- 
quently he became a regular contributor to the New York 
“Spirit of the Times and Turf Register.” 

The silhouette here shown is the only picture of him known 
to be extant. He wrote under the nom de plume of “J. Cy- 
press, Jr.,” and, after his death a number of his productions 
were published in two volumes under the title of “Sporting 
Scenes and Sundry Sketches.’”” The editor was his particular 
friend, Henry William Herbert (Frank Forester). The preface 
contains a very appreciative tribute, “To the Memory of Cy- 
press,”’ from which the following is taken: 

“In his profession, without having attained, perhaps, the 
highest eminence, he occupied a station highly respectable; to 
which his classical education, his natural acuteness and his 
laborious habits, fully entitled him. It may be observed, too, 
in this place, with great propriety, that in a profession, the 
duties of which it is difficult indeed to discharge, without in- 
curring the reproach of harshness from some party, without 
making enemies of opponents—he was famous for his thought- 
ful kindness, his conciliating mode of doing business, his 
hatred of anything that savored in the least degree of tyranny 
or persecution. It was, however, as an author that the talents 
of ‘Cypress’ were most brilliant, and most happily displayed. 
As a writer in his own peculiar strain, he has assuredly no 
superior—assuredly no equal. Perfectly original, both in his 
vein of thought and in his style of writing, he stands entirely 
alone in English literature, imitating no one, resembling no 
one, nor to be imitated, as we think, by any. His productions 
were all of a fugitive nature, all tinged with his peculiar quaint 
drollery, with an air of naive simplicity, manifesting no slight 
acquaintance both with men and books, great appreciation of 
natural beauties, and considerable insight into the habits of 
those denizens of wood, and wild, and water, concerning which 
he would discourse so eloquently and so well. There was a 
freshness in his manner, a raciness in his style of writing and 
of thought which could not fail to enchant all readers.” 

Such were the careers of Peter Hawes and his son, William 
Post Hawes, whose professional labors covered half a century. 
One hundred years ago there was none of the intense rush and 
tempestuous haste which characterize our modern times, but 
nevertheless, in their quiet, sedate and orderly way, Peter 
Hawes and his associates contributed to the growth and 
progress of the Republic, and left an impress of sturdy man- 
hood and unflinching patriotism, which we, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, may do well to emulate and follow. In 
these days of combinations of capital, trusts and corporations 
fears have been expressed that the honorable profession of the 
law may degenerate into a mere sordid business, with its sole 
object the acquisition of money rather than the promotion of 
justice and the protection of individual rights. It is well, 
therefore, to hark back occasionally to those simpler and less 
pretentious days, and study the virtues of our ancestors. With 
this safeguard, we cannot become wholly degenerate, and no 
satirist can then exclaim with reason: 


“O, tempora! O, mores!” 
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HENRY MELVILLE. 


Henry Melville of Melville, Martin & Stephens, 120 Broad- 
way, was born in Nelson, N. H., Aug. 25, 1858, and is the eld- 
est son of Josiah H. and Nancy (Nesmith) Melville. He grad- 


uated from Darmouth 

College in 1879, after 

which he was principal 

of a high school in Mas- 

sachusetts for two 

years, when he entered 

Harvard University 

Law School, from which 

he received the Master 

of Arts and Bachelor of 

Laws’ degrees in 1884. 

He represented the law 

schoo] at the university 

commencement, his ora- 

tion on the subject of 

“National Regulation of 

Interstate Commerce” 

receiving much favora- 

ble comment. In the 

same year he came to 

New York city, and en- 

tered the office of J. C. 

Carter, and was admit- 

ted to the bar in 1885, 

soon after forming busi- 

ness relations with Ros- 

kitted eoe Conkling, which 

continued until his death. He was also a member of the firm 

of Dougherty, Melville & Sweetser, until the death of Daniel 
Dougherty. 

Mr. Melville makes a specialty of corporation, patent and 
trade-mark causes, and has figured in some very important 
cases. He finds time to participate in the political and social 
affairs of his country. For a number of years he has been 
secretary of the Republican Club. He takes great interest in 
the Bar Association, Lawyers’ Club, Harvard Club, Good Gov- 
ernment Club F, New England Society, Seventh Regiment Vet- 
erans and Sons of the Revolution. In the roster of the last 
mentioned it appears that no less than nine ancestors fought 
for American independence. At the present time he holds a 
eaptain’s commission in the Eighth Regiment, N. G. N. Y. 
His clientage has gained until he has a successful and lucra- 
tive practice. His professional methods are such as to com- 
mand respect. His life is an excellent illustration of the self- 
made and well-made man. 





AMOS HARRY STEPHENS, 
Mr. Stephens, the junior member of the firm of Melville, 
Martin & Stephens, with offices in the Equitable Building, was 


born at Altona, Knox 

County,’ Illinois. In 1888 

he graduated from Knox 

College with the degree 

of A. B., and later, in 

1891, received the degree 

of A. M., having been 

chosen by the faculty of 

his alma mater to deliver 

the master’s oration at 

the annual commence- 

ment of that year. He 

pursued his legal studies 

at Columbia College Law 

School, applying himself 

closely to his studies, and 

in 1891 he was admitted 

to the New York bar, 

since which time he has 

resided in New York 

city and continued in the 

active practice of his pro- 

fession. He is broad and 

liberal - minded, but 

delves deep into the prin- 

ciples of the law, and 

reasons closely, when 

having a legal question under consideration. His energy, abil- 

ity and obliging manners have won for him an enviable position 

among the members of the bar, and these qualities, increasing 

his circle of friends, have brought to the firm with which he is 

identified a clientage among whom are some of the heaviest 
capitalists of the city. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to the law, he finds oppor- 
tunity to serve his adopted State in the capacity of quarter- 
master on the staff of Col. Francis V. Greene, commandant of 
the Seventy-first Regiment N. G. N. Y. He is also a trustee of 
the New York Dental School. 

Mr. Stephens has -not ascended to his present standing 
through doors which have been swung wide open by others 
that he might enter, but he has earned these openings for him- 
self. Through persistent hard work, backed by a tireless en- 
ergy, he has passed successfully over the road that so many 
before him have been unable to travel, because they lacked that 
marked determination that so happily characterizes the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 





WILLIAM PARMENTER MARTIN, 


William Parmenter Martin, LL. B., the subject 


sketch, was born in Virginia City, Storey County, 
the days of the “Bonan- 

za’ boom. His father, J. 

P. Martin, is a _  de- 

scendant of the ancient 

family of that name that 

landed in New Hamp- 

shire in the seventeenth 

century, and who was 

at the time of the birth 

of the subject of this 

sketch representing the 

Bank of California. His 

mother was Miss Hel- 

dina Bell, of Puritan de- | 

scent, including in her 

family tree Gov. Brad- 

ford of Massachusetts, 

and is ae relative of 

Chancellor Walworth and 

Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy. 

Mr. Martin received his 

early education in the 

Lincoln Grammar School, 

San Francisco, Cal. After 

graduating he came to 

New York, and soon after 

entered Columbia Uni- 

versity Law School, grad- 

uating in 1892, taking the regular academic course at the same 
time. He entered the offices of Tracy, Boardman & Platt, but 
severed his connection with this firm and continued the practice 
alone, with offices in the Equitable Building. He was admitted 
to the bar of New Jersey, and established a branch office in 
that State, and continued the practice of law in New York 
during the day and New Jersey during the evening. By reason 
of this hard labor, at the end of five years, success has crowned 
his efforts. He is an orator of considerable reputation, and 
before a jury has few equals. It may safely be said that his 
strongest legal attainment is that of sound hard work and ex- 
cellent judgment. Mr. Martin is now a member of the 
firm of Melville, Martin & Stephens, which is one 
of the ablest firms in the city of those that are composed 
of younger members of the bar. Among the many important 
cases in which Mr. Martin has been engaged is the Joshua 
Weeks estate, litigation lasting over seventeen years up to the 
present writing. 

Mr. Martin was married a year ago to Miss Margaret Mor- 
rison of Geneva, N. Y., and resides in Newark, N. J. Heisa 
member of the Presbyterian Church, Bar Association of the city 
of New York, Columbia Alumni, Dwight Alumni, Sons of the 
Revolution, New York Athletic Club, Roseville Athletic Club, 
Seventh Regiment of New York, and is Past Master of Roome 
Lodge, 746, F. & A. M. 


of this 
Nev., in 





LOUIS B. ROLSTON. 


Among the young men at the New York bar there are none 
better known or more deservedly popular than Louis B. Rolston 
of the firm of Turner, McClure & Rolston, with offices at 22 
William street. Mr. Rol- 
ston was born at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Sept. 21, 1860. 

He received his education 

at Columbia College, and 

his legal training at Co- 

lumbia Law School. He 

was admitted to the New 

York bar June 13, 1884. 

He was a student with 

Turner, Lee & McClure, 

subsequently becoming a 

partner, until 1888, when 

the well-known firm of 

Turner, McClure & Rol- 

ston was formed. Mr. 

Rolston does a general 

legal practice, confining 

himself to no specialty, 

except, perhaps, to the 

matter of conveyancing 

and the legal phases im- 

mediately connected 

therewith, which have re- 

ceived much of his atten- 

tion. Mr. Rolston enjoys 

a very extensive practice, 

and has been eminently successful in the many important mat- 
ters intrusted to his care. This enviable position has only been 
acquired by close application, hard work, and an honesty of 
purpose that has invited the confidence of his clients, which he 
has ever been careful to keep inviolate. Socially, he is de- 
servedly popular. With an amiable and sociable disposition, 
respecting the rights and opinions of his fellow men, he is a 
universal favorite. He is prominently identified with the Man- 
hattan, Colonial, New York Athletic and other clubs. 
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ROWLAND COX 
was born in the city of Philadelphia, 
at Princeton, receiving his diploma with 
1864. He enlisted in the Fifteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry Volun- 
teers, and served with 
that regiment, and at a 
later date as Assistant 
Adjudant-General upon 
the staff of Maj.-Gen. 
McPherson, and there- 
after upon the staff of 
Maj.-Gen. Frank P. 
Blair. 

Mr, Cox was admitted 
to the bar in 1866, and 
has been actively en- 
gaged in the practice 
since the date of his 
admission. His practice 
is confined chiefly to 
eases relating to unfair 
competition in business, 
trade-marks and copy- 
rights. 

Among the important 
cases in which Mr. Cox 
has acted as counsel for 
the complainant and in 
which perpetual injunc- 
tions have been granted 
are: 

Sawyer v. Horn, 1 Fed. 

Rep. 24, respecting trade-mark on blueing. 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association v. Piza, 24 Fed. Rep. 
149. The same question was passed upon by the House of 
Lords in Montgomery v. Thompson, 41 Ch. Div. 33, known as 
the “Stone Ale Case” some twenty years after. 

Menendez vy. Holt, 128 U. S. 514, a leading case. 

Celluloid Man. Co. v. Cellonite Man. Co. 

Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. v. Wendover, 43 Fed. Rep. 420. 

Black v. Henry G. Allen Co., 42 Fed. Rep. 618, 56 Fed. Rep. 
764, known as the “Britannica Cases,”’ in which the reproduc- 
tion of the copyrighted articles which constituted a part of 
the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” was restrained. 

Falk v. Gast Lithographing Co., 48 Fed. Rep. 262. 

Fischer v. Blank, 1388 N. Y. 244. 

Clark Thread Company v. Armitage, 74 Fed. Rep. 936. 

Untermeyer v. Freund, in the same court. 

The N. K. Fairbank Co. v. R. W. Bell Manufacturing Co., 
77 Fed. Rep. 

In all of these cases and many others Mr. Cox repre- 
sented the ymplainant. They unmistakably indicate a ten- 
dency of judicial thought toward the broadest and most philo- 
sophical views. 


Rowland Cox 
and graduated 
the class of 


—— GE 


ADRIAN HOFFMAN JOLINE. 


Adrian Hoffman Joline, son of Col. Charles O. Joline, a mem- 

ber of the staff of Gen. Dix during the war, and for some 

years chief clerk in the 

Mayor’s office of New 

York city, was born in 

Sing Sing, N. Y., June 30, 

1850. He was educated 

at Mount Pleasant Acad- 

emy and Princeton Col- 

lege, graduating in 1870, 

and Columbia Law 

School, 1872, graduating 

with honors. On leaving 

school he entered the 

office of Brown, Hall 

& Vanderpool, and was 

admitted to the bar 1872. 

In 18738 he formed a 

partnership with Judge 

William H. Leonard, and 

so continued until 1876, 

when he entered the of- 

fice of Butler, Stillman 

& Hubbard, and became 

a partner in 1881, and in 

January, 1896, the pres- 

ent firm of Butler, Not- 

man, Joline & Mynderse 

was formed. The firm 

does a large genera] civil 

practice, representing 

humerous corporations, among whicn are the Central Trust 

Company, United States Bank, Mechanics’ Bank, Second Na- 

tional Bank, Liverpool, London and Globe Fire Insurance Com- 

Pany, and Commercial Union. Mr. Joline devotes his time prin- 

cipally to railway foreclosures and reorganizations. He is 

a director in the Lawyers’ Surety Company, member of the Bar 

Association of this city, was secretary and chairman of its 

Executive Committee, one of the counsel of Central Trust 

Company, member of the University Club, Grolier Club, Delti 

Phi, Barnard Club, Morristown (N. J.) Club, and Downtown As- 

Sociation. He married Mary E. Larkin July 12, 1876, who is a 

daughter of Francis Larkin, a leading lawyer of Westchester 
County, N. Y. 














WILLIAM B, HORNBLOWER. 


William Butler Hornblower, one of the leading members of 
the New York bar, was born at Paterson, N. J., May 13, 1851. 
He is sprung from a family of professional men, of whom his 
great grandfather, Hon. 

Josiah Hornblower, a 
‘ivil engineer, brought 
from England in 
the first steam en- 
gine ever seen on the 
American continent. This 
was imported for use in 
the copper mines 0? 
Belleville, N. J. Josepa 
Hornblower, his 
grandfather, was made, 
in 1832, Chief Justice of 
New Jersey, and pursued 
a very distinguished ca- 
reer. His father, Rev. 
William H. Hornblower, 


ved, during a part of 
career, as professor 
the Theological Semi- 
nary at Alleghany, Pa. 
Mr. Hornblower was pre- 
pared for college at the 
Colle giate Institute of 
New York, and after- 
ward entered Princeton 
College, from which he 
gr a juated in 1871. As a scholar, he ranked high in his classes, 
and won the first prize in English literature and belles lettres. 
He was a member of the Cliosophic Literary Society of the col- 
and was made belles-lettres orator of his class in the com- 
ement exercises. At the end of his college course he en- 
the Law School of Columbia College, from which he gradu- 
1875, and was immediately afterward admitted to the 
He resided with his uncle, Judge Woodruff, during his 
i of law study, and gained great advantage from the dis- 
cussions of legal subjects which took place in his uncle’s house. 
had the advantage of association with another uncle, the 
Mr. Justice Bradiey of the United States Supreme Court, 
profound knowledge of the law must have proved 
of much advantage to him. In his legal career Mr. 
Hornblower’s progress was rapid—more so than is usually the 
case with novitiates in the profession. His native gifts were 
aided by an unusual industry, and he quickly found himself in 
the possession of a profitable practice. His first professional 
successes were in the field of bankruptcy, a practice which gave 
him practical experience in mercantile matters, and soon led 
to an extensive business in commercial law cases. His work was 
thoroughly done, and his notable fidelity to the interests of his 
clients quickly brought him to the attention of large corpora- 
tions, and added to the importance of his clientage. He has 
argued many important cases before both State and Federal 
tribunals, and with an ability that has made his arguments mat- 
ter f reference, and has brought his name prominently into 
ideration as a suitable candidate for judicial honors. He is 
9 member of the legal partnership of Hornblower, 
Taylor & Miller, a firm of much prominence in the me- 
s. Among the more important cases which he has argued 
any involving questions of insurance, railroad and cor- 
aw, in all of which fields of practice he has become a 
ry skillful advocate. 
Mr. Hornblower has also written much on legal subjects, 
productions being couched in lucid and vigorous language. 
his leading papers and addresses may be mentioned 
nflict Between Federal and State Decisions,” in the ““Ameri- 
can Law Review,” March, 1880; “The Legal Status of the In- 
dian,” an address before the American Bar Association in 1891: 
“Is Codification of the Law Expedient?” a lecture delivered to 
the American Social Science Association in 1888. He is an active 
member of the Bar Association, and has served on its most im- 
porta ommittees, and as secretary of its Executive Commit- 
tee 
Politically, he votes with the Democratic party, but fs large- 
ly independent in political views, thinking for himself and 
avoiding extreme party opinions. In 1890 he was appointed by 
the Governor on the commission created to propose amernidments 
to the judiciary article of the State Constitution. In 1893, upon 
the death of Justice Blatchford of the United States Supreme 
Court, President Cleveland nominated Mr. Hornblower for the 
vacant chair. This nomination was. a. high- honor, .he. being, 
with four exceptions, the youngest man ever named for a seat 
on the Supreme Court bench. His-nomination, however, aroused 
much partisan prejudice, and engendered a feeling of hostility 
that caused the rejection of his name by the Senate. The nomi- 
nation shows clearly the status which he holds before the bar, 
and is significant of a very rapid progress in his profession 
during his twenty years of practice. 
Mr. Hornblower is a member of various societies and clubs 
of New York, including the Democratic, the Reform, the Metro- 
politan, the Manhattan, the Century and the University clubs. 
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PAUL D. CRAVATH. > 


Paul D. Cravath of the firm of Cravath & Houston, with 
offices in the Equitable Building, was born at Berlin Heights, 
O., July 14, 1861. After a period in the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 

stitute and two years of 

study in Burope, he 

entered Oberlin College, 

whence he graduated in 

1882. He then com- 

menced a course at the 

Columbia Law School, 

finishing in 1886, and 

was admitted to the New 

York bar the same year. 

He served an appren- 

ticeship with the law 

of Carter, Horn- 

blower & Byrne, and be- 

came a member of the 

firm of Carter, Hughes 

& Cravath in 1888. His 

present firm was formed 

two years later. Mr. 

Cravath confines him- 

self to no particular 

branch of the law, but 

engages in the general 

practice. The large and 

steadily increasing busi- 

ness which has_ sur- 

rounded him is but a 

just confidence and recognition of his ability and integrity on 

the part of many of the largest mercantile and corporation in- 

terests of the city. His marked success in his chosen profession 

has been due to hard work, ceaseless activity and fidelity to 

the many important matters which have been intrusted to his 

care. The signal abilities and complaisant manner in the trial 

of a cause has not only commanded respectful attention from 

the bench and bar, but admiration as well. The prominent 

position occupied by him in society is no less than that in his 

business and professional life. His social traits, so prominently 

characteristic, have made him a general favorite. He is a 

member of the Bar Association, Lawyers’ Club, Union League 

Club, University Club, New England Society and other social 
organizations of equal prominence. 





GEORGE C. AUSTIN. 


George C. Austin was born at Saluvia, Fulton County, Pa. 
His father, Rowland Austin, descended from the early Scotch- 
Trish settlers of the Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania. His 

. mother was of German 
extraction. Mr. Austin 
was prepared for college 
at the Cumberland Val- 
ley State Normal School, 
and in the Fall of 1881 
entered Lafayette, re- 
ceiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 
He was also a _ promi- 
nent member of the Del- 
ta Kappa Epsilon Fra- 
ternity and Washington 
Literary Society. He 
came to New York city in 
1884, and fortunately ob- 
tained a position in the 
law office of Russell, 
Dennison & Latting, 
where he commenced the 
study of law, soon after 
entering the office of 
Booraem & Hamilton. 
He graduated from Co- 
lumbia Law School in 
1887, soon after being 
admitted to the bar, 

when he entered the office of Turner, Lee & McClure, becoming 
a member of the firm of Seward, Guthrie, Morawetz & Steele 
in 1893. In the past few years he has engaged in the practice 
alone. Mr. Austin is a young man, and exceptionally well 
learned in the law, and he soon took his place side by side with 
New York’s leading lawyers. He has been instructor in contracts 
at the New York Law School, is a member of the New York 
Bar Association, the Lawyers, D. K. E., West Side and River- 
side Republican clubs, secretary of the Lafayette Alumni As- 
sociation of New York, and of the Dwight Law Association, 
member of the Presbyterian Church, Masonic fraternity and 
Red Men. Mr. Austin defeated a Tammany Democrat for the 
session of 1896 by over 1,500 majority, and was appointed by 
Hamilton Fish, chairman of Affairs of Cities, and a member 
of the Claims Committee. In 1896 he was elected by over 4,000 
majority. In the Legislature of 1896-97 Mr. Austin introduced 
the following bills: The Greater New York charter,. extension of 
Riverside Drive, New Hall of Records, Appellate Division, 
Court House, incorporation of New York Law School, New 
York Public Library, bills for $10,000,000 for public schools, and 
$2,500,000 for high schools. 





ARTHUR V. BRIESEN, 


Of the firm of Briesen & Knauth, with offices at 229 Broadway 
was born in Prussia in 1843, and at the age of 15 came to this 
country, in the month of 

June, i858, and in 1861 

caught the patriot spirit 

and joined the army, 

serving his country well 

and faithfully and show- 

ing much valor upon the 

field. After the war he 

entered the office of the 

‘Scientific American,” and 

by patient study, close 

application and a fidelity 

>of purpose to the interests 

of his employers he grad- 

ually rose to be the prin- 

cipal examiner of the new 

inventions and machinery 

in general. He graduated 

from the University Law 

School, and was admitted 

to the bar in 1868. He 

has been in active prac- 

tice as a lawyer at the 

New York bar since 1872, 

and, while his practice 

has been varied, his most 

signal success has been 

in the practice of patent 

and trade-mark cases, a long list of which can be seen at his 
office. His ability was soon recognized, not only in the law, but 
outside of it, and his sterling worth and honest candor has made 
him a figure much sought after in many of the organizations of 
this city, among which we mention that he has been president 
of the Legal Aid Society since 1800. He was one of the origina} 
organizers in 1898 of the anti-Maynard movement, and like. 
wise of the anti-Tammany movement in the following year. He 
was one of the Committee of Seventy, also a member of the 
Committee of Fifty in 1895, resigning, however, from that com- 
mittee by reason of his inability to swallow and digest Lauter- 
bach candidates of that committee, and was consequently one of 
the leaders of the Good Government movement, which was in 
opposition to the people of the Committee of Fifty. He isa 
trustee of the Good Government Club A and a member of the 
council of the confederated Good Government clubs. 





LOUIS HANNEMAN, 


Louis Hanneman, ex-Corporation Attorney of the city of 
New York, is also well known in business and political circles. 
A native of the metropo- sol 
sis, where he was born : ~ 
Oct. 22, 1858, he was edu- ‘ 


cated in the public _— \ 
\ 
= 5s | 


— 


schools and De La Salle 
Institute of the Christian 
Brothers, and pursued a 
commercial course of 
study in the College of 
the City of New York. 
His legal training was 
obtained in the office of 
ex-Judge Michael 


Cc. - Sy : 
3rass and at the Univers- : 

ity of the City of New 

York, where he secured 

the degree of Bachelor of 


Laws, in 1879. He im- 

mediately comm enced 

practice, making a spe- 

cialty of commercial and 

corporation law. His suc- 

cess in these branches of 

the law led to his ap- 

pointment as Corporation 

Attorney of New York 

city. His administration 

of the office gave general satisfaction. While Mr. Hanneman 

collected less for violation of the city ordinances, he turned 

over to the “harity Commissioners more money than any for- 

mer incumbent of that office. He resigned his position in Janu- 

ary, 1895, and resumed his private practice at 132 Nassau street. 
Mr. Hanneman has always been actively identified with the 

Democratic party, and for many years, until 1886, he was sec> 

retary of the Tammany Hall General Committee. He is @ 

member of the Committee on Organization, and has worked 

hard for the success of the ticket. He is a member of the Tam- 

many and Donehogewa clubs, the Gravesend Yacht Club, the 

Masonic order, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Royal Ar- 

canum, Eichen-Kranz Singing Society and the Municipal Art 

Society. Mr. Hanneman is a director in the Ne Plus Ultra and 

the Little Joe Mining companies of Montana. He is also identi- 

fied with the management of Eastern industries. He was mar- 

ried in March, 1889, resides in the metropolis, and has a beau- 

tiful Summer place at Bath Beach, L. I 
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CHARLES L. BUCKINGHAM. 


Charles Lumon Buckingham, one of the most promi- 
pent among the lawyers of New York, traces his descent 
from Puritan ancestry, being a lineal descendant of Thomas 

Buckingham, who emi- 
grated to Boston in 1637, 
and was one of the 
founders of New Haven 
and Milford, Ct. Mr. 
Buckingham is in the 
ninth generation from 
this original immigrant, 
and was born Oct. 14, 
1852, at Berlin Heights, 
Ohio. He received his 
early education in the 
public schools of this lo- 
cality, after which, at 
the age of 16, he made 
an extensive journey to 
the West. On his return 
home he engaged suc- 
cessfully in some busi- 
ness enterprises, with 
he object of obtaining 
means to aid him in a 
college career. He then 
entered the University 
of Michigan, from which 
he graduated with hon- 
ors in 1875. 

During his college course Mr. Buckingham proved unusual- 
ly proficient in mathematics, mechanics and the principles of 
civil engineering, a profession in which he would undoubtedly 
have been successful had he undertaken it. This is indicated 
by the valuable article which he contributed to Scripner’s mag- 
azine, as one of a series curnished in 188-0 by the leading en- 
gineers of this country. His choice of a proression, nowever, 
was tha. of the law, and he entered the Columbia Law School 
at Washington, D. C., in which city he at tnat time held the 
position of examiner in the Patent Office, a service which was 
useful to him in that line of legal study. 

Mr. Buckingham continued in the Patent Office after his 
admission to practice, receiving several promotions in this ser- 
vice, but at length decided to remove to New York, as counsel 
for the Western Union Telegraph Company. Here he entered 
actively into legal practice, and quickly attracted attention by 
his wide knowledge as a patent expert and his brilliant powers 
as a lawyer. He has since conducted some of the most im- 
portant patent cases ever tried, and with remarkable success, 
winning cases which involved enormous interests, and when 
opposed by the most eminent patent lawyers, and by such dis- 
tinguished attorneys as Senator Conkling and David Dudley 
Field. The financial importance of the cases which have been 
intrusted to Mr. Buckingham frequently amounts to immense 
sums, and calls for the best legal talent for their proper man- 
agement. In the wide field of patent litigation Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s attention has been particularly directed to electrical 
cases, one of the most important and difficult departments of 
patent law at the present time. In this department he stands 
first, his practical experience as an expert, gained from his 
years of service in the Patent Office, being of the utmost ad- 
vantage to him. His familiarity with questions involving the 
use of electrical power, and his expert scientific knowledge in 
this direction, with his talent for exhaustive and original in- 
vestigation, are such as give him pre-eminence in this special 
branch of practice, in which, in addition, the highest legal skill 
and ability are requisites. 

Mr. Buckingham is notable for his untiring industry, in 
which he is equaled by few lawyers who have attained his 
prominence in the profession. When intrusted with a case of 
leading importance, he familiarizes himself with all the patents 
which bear even remotely upon the question involved, not only 
those of this country, but those of Europe. His technical and 
mechanical knowledge also serves him well in this duty, as an 
aid in the examination of witnesses, in which he occasionally 
solves mechanical problems which the expert witnesses before 
him had never attempted. Aside from this technical skill, Mr. 
Buckingham enjoys the reputation of being one of the most 
skillful cross-examiners at the bar, while his briefs are dis- 
tinguished for the clearness and originality with which they 
are prepared, 

He is the leading counsel of the Western Union and the 
American District Telegraph companies, and represents vari- 
ous other electrical and kindred corporations. Personally, his 
wide culture and fine conversational powers make him an at- 
tractive figure in society. He is a member of several clubs of 
New York and Washington, of the Ohio and Electrical societies 
of New York, and of the American Association for the Ad- 
Vancement of Science, the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science, and the American Institute of Electrical En- 
Bineers. 








ELIPHALET W, TYLER, A. B., LL. B. 


Eliphalet W. Tyler, A. B., LL. B., was born in Windham, 

Conn., in 1846, and graduated from Amherst College in 1868. 
He was second in his class, and delivered the salutatory address 
at the commencement 
exercises. Mr. Tyler was 
a member of ‘the Phi 
Beta Kappa and Delta 
Kappa Epsilon societies. 
He studied law under the 
late Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight at the Columbia 
College Law School, tak- 
ing the degree of LL. B. 
in 1872. In 1872 he was 
admitted to the bar of 
this State, and since 
then has been engaged 
in practice in this city, 
with the exception of 
two years spent in trav- 
eiing. 

In the year 1878 he 
became a partner in the 
well-known firm of Peck- 
ham & Tyler, located in 
the Trinity Building, and 
continued in that firm 
until its dissolution in 
1898. While a member 
of that firm he was coun- 
sel for the Northampton National Bank in the litigation grow- 
ing out of the robbery of the bank in 1876. Most of the suits 
brought by or against the bank were carried to the Court of 
Appeals at Albany or to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Later Mr. Tyler was very prominent in the litigation 
connected with the elevated railroads in this city, on the side of 
the property owners, in suits brought to collect damages to 
real property on the line of the road, and was counsel in many 
cases which settled important points in that litigation. 

In January, 1894, Mr. Tyler became the head of his present 
firm of Tyler, Pratt & Hibbard, located in the same building. 
Since the formation of his new firm Mr. Tyler has been en- 
gaged ag in commercial and Surrogate’s practice and in 
cases in the United States Courts involving large amounts. 

Mr. Tyler is a member of the amherst Alumni, Presbyterian 
Union, New York City Bar Association, State Bar Association 
and the Law Institute. 





CAMILLUS G. KIDDER. 


Camillus G. Kidder is the seventh in line of descent from 
James Kidder, who settled in Cambridge, Mass., about 1650 and 
is the ancestor of nearly all of that name in this country. Mr. 
Kidder was b in - 

Baltimore, Md., in 1850, 

was educated at Phillips 
Academy in Exeter,_N. 

H., and was graduated 

from Harvard College in ~ 
1872, receiving its law 
degree three years later. 
Coming to New York he 
entered the office of the 

late James Emott, an ex-_ 

judge of our Court of 
Appeals, becoming, ir 

due course, a junior 
partner, under the firm 

name of Emott, Burnett 

& Kidder. Upon the 

death of Judge Emott, 

Mr. Kidder entered upon 

the practice alone, join- 

ing forces some years 

later, in 1891, with John 

S. Melcher, under the 

firm name of Kidder & 
Melcher, which firm has 
recently become  asso- 
ciated with William M. 

Ivins, the ex-Chamberlain of New York, and is now known as 
Ivins, Kidder & Melcher, having its office in Lord’s Court 
Building, No. 27 William street. 

Mr. Kidder, although seldom in court, is of good standing 
at the bar, and has been concerned in many important litiga- 
tions. He is a member of the Geographical Society; member 
of the State and City Bar Associations; the University, Har- 
vard; Reform and Church Clubs; the Down Town Association, 
New England Society and of other organizations. Since 1881 
he has resided in Orange, New Jersey, and has become a 
well-known citizen of that suburb, being interested, in various 
official capacities in many of its loca] institutions and organiza- 
tions. For a time he served upon its school board, and has 
taken part, on various occasions, in reform movements look- 
ing to the establishment of the city government on a non-parti- 
san basis. In politics he is an independent Democrat. He 
married, in 1881, Matilda C. Faber, a daughter of the late 
Gustavus W. Faber of New York city, and a granddaughter 
of the late D. A. Cushman, one of the older residents of this 
city. He has three children. 
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WILLIAM REA BRONK. 


William Rea Bronk, who has elegantly appointed offices at 
30 Broad street, was born Sept. 17, 1856, in Greene County, N. Y. 
He is descended from a Holland family, which has given its 
name to one of the bor- 
oughs of Greater New 
York (the Bronx.) His 
ancestors have been 
residents of New York 
since 1656. Mr, Bronk was 
' educated at Cornell Uni- 
\ versity, graduating in 
\ 1880, with the degree of 
B. A. He read law in 
\ Ithaca, N. Y., and was 
admitted to the bar at 
| Saratoga in September, 
| 1880. He came to New 
| York city. in 1881, and 
at once entered the prac- 
tice. It was not long 
until his ability as a trial 
lawyer was recognized, 
and he was appointed 
/ Assistant United States 
: District-Attorney by 
Stewart L. Woodford. 
After discharging the 
duties of his office for a 
year, he returned to pri- 
vate practice. Mr. Bronk 
engages in the general practice of the law, confining himself to 
no especial branch, though the great success that has attained 
his efforts in matters pertaining to corporations has very 
naturally directed his talents more particularly to corporation 
law. He is a very able trial lawyer, and carries great weight 
with a jury. His trial practice has been no less successful 
than has his career as a counsellor. Since 1885 he has been the 
legal adviser for the estate of the late Commodore C. K. Gar- 
rison in all the varied litigations which the executors of the 
will of Mr. Garrison have had to conduct. 
Mr. Bronk is very fond of society, and is a general favorite 
in social circles. He is a member of the New York Athletic 
and Cornell University clubs. 








GEORGE H. BENJAMIN. 


In the legal, as well as in other professions, are found men 
who devote their time and attention to special departments of 


practice, and in this con- 
nection few have scored 
a more marked success 
than George H. Benja- 
min, scientific expert, en- 
gineer and counsel in 
patent causes, 45 Broad- 
way, for the organization 
of various manufacturing, 
industrial and electrical 
corporations has been ef- 
fected, and based, largely 
upon his reports and 
views as an expert in- 
vestizator, while munici- 
pal, State and the Fed- 
eral Government have 
also employed him in an 
expert capacity in impor- 
tant cases, where the 
legal decision hinged en- 
tirely upon the testimony 
of scientific men. For the 
past fifteen years Mr. 
Benjamin has devoted his 
time largely to giving ex- 
perc evidence in patent 
cases, and is frequently 
consulted in regard to preparing specifications for patents, re- 
quiring an expert knowledge of the arts and sciences. Born 
in this city in 1852, he is descended from Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary ancestry, the family having for many generations pro- 
duced men of eminence in the professions. His father, the late 
Park Benjamin, was a celebrated journalist and litterateur of 
his day. George H. was educated at Phillips’ Academy, Andover, 
Mass., and in Union College, class 1872. He received the M. D. 
degree from Albany Medical College in 1874, and subsequently 
obtained the Doctor of Philosophy degree from the University 
of Freiburg, Germany, where he perfected his studies in physics. 
After practicing medicine in Albany for four years, he came 
to the metropolis as assistant editor of “Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of Applied Mechanics,” and, in 18884, he was admitted to the 
bar. Owing to his scientific training, he was peculiarly adapted 
for that branch of the law of which he has made a specialty. 
His clientage includes many electrical, industrial and other 
corporate interests. Mr. Benjamin is also well and favorably 
known outside of professional circles; is a member of the Law- 
yers’ and Manhattan clubs, New England Medico-Legal and 
County Medical societies, and belongs to many scientific asso- 
ciations and societies. 
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WARREN §. BURT. 
Among the younger men at the bar, none are bette, known 
than Warren S. Burt. He was born in New York sity, Ay 
25, 1866. He lived in Yonkers for a short period, and’ after. 


ward at Puiainfield, 

J. Mr. Burt had the ad- 
vantages of a_ college 
education, from which 
he graduated with hon- 
ors and with a degree 
of A. M. He afterward 
received the degree of 
LL. B. from the Colum- 
bia Coliege. He at once 
entered the practice of 
the profession, for which 
he was so naturaiiy fit- 
ted, identifying himself 
with his grandfather, 
the late Hon, Chauncey 
Shaffer, and since his 
grandfather’s death suc- 
ceeded to his practice. 
Mr. Burt enjoys a very 
large general civil prac- 
tice, but chiefly devotes 
himself to the settlement 
of estates, a specialty of 
that branch of the law 
with which he has de- 
veloped a very enviable 
position for the ability and learning displayed in the handling 
and settlement of some of the largest estates in the courts of 
the city. In this line of the profession, his field of labor and 
recognized ability extends to the States of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland and Virginia, before whose Probate Cou:ts he 
has been admitted to practice. He is no less successful in the 
civil practice, having by his close application to his business 
and a true fidelity to the interests of his clients, drawn around 
him an exceedingly profitable business. While Mr. Burt is a 
very busy lawyer, he finds time to devote some of his attentions 
to the social side of life, where he is a great favorite. 





F. DeLYSLE SMITH. 


F. DeLysle Smith was born at North Hebron, Washington 
County, New York State, on Oct. 4, 1856, and lived at his 
birthplace until he was 11 years of age, when he removed with 
bis parents to Poultney, 

Vt. At the age of 14 he FS TIRE. +l 
entered a mercantile : 
house, and continued in 
that line of business for 
some time, being en- 
gaged in Poultney and 
in Troy. N. Y. 

In 1877 he returned to 
Poultney, and studied at 
the Troy Conference 
Academy for Williams 
College, which he en- 
tered in 1879, and from 
which he graduated with 
high honors in 18838. In 
college Mr. Smith was a 
member of the Zeta Psi \ 
Fraternity, and was sec- \ 
retary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, vice-president of 
the Phililogian Literary 
Society, editor of the 
“Athenaeum,” the lead- 
ing college publication 
of that time, was one of 
the prize orators of the years 1881, was one of the Adelphi 
Union debaters, and delivered the library oration on class day 
and the Philosophical oration at the Commencement, and was 
elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

After leaving college Mr. Smith went to Washington, D. C., 
where he became private secretary to Gen. William B. Hazen, 
chief of the United States Signal Service. While in Washington 
he studied law at Columbia University, receiving the degrees 
of LL. B. and LL. M. He was admitted to the bar in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1885, and to the bar of New York in Sep- 
tember of the same year, and has practiced his profession in 
this city since that time. For six years he was associated 
with the counsel of the American Bell Telephone Company. 
Mr. Smith is now actively engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession, having commodious offices in the American Surety 
Building, and devotes himself particularly to corporation and 
commercial law, in which he has been most successful. 

Mr. Smith resides in Brooklyn, and is a prominent member 
of many clubs in that city and in the city of New York, both 
legal and social, among these being the Zeta Psi Fraternity, 
the Phi Delti Phi Fraternity, the Society of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, the Williams Alumni Association of New York, the Phi 
Beta Kappa Alumni in New York city, the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Republican Club, the Stuyvesant Heights Club and the 
Union League Club of Brooklyn. He is also a member of the 
New York State Bar Association. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE BOGERT. 

Henry Lawrence Bogert, counselor-at-law, with offices at 
97 Nassau street, was born at Flushing, N. Y., in January, 1857. 
He is a son of Henry A. Bogert, general counsel of the Queens 

County Savings Bank, 
and for more than twen- 
ty-five years attorney for 
the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. An earlier 
ancestor was Cornelius I. 
Bogert, a lawyer of emi- 
nence in this city for 
many years after the 
Revolution. His mother 
was Mary B. Lawrence, 
daughter of the late Hon. 
John W. Lawrence of 
Flushing. 
He entered Columbia 
College and graduated 
among honor men in 
1878, being also among 
those taken into the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. 
He entered his father’s 
office as a clerk in 1878, 
and in 1880 was ad- 
mitted to practice at the 
bar of the State. He was 
elected to membership in 
the New York State Bar 
Association in Septem- 
ber, 1889, subsequently becoming a life member, joined 
the Queens County Bar Association in November, 1891, and 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New York in October, 
1896. In December, 1884, he was made a trustee of the Queens 
County Savings Bank, and in June, 1887, participated in or- 
ganizing the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company, of which he 
was made an examining counsel. He was enrolled in the Sound 
Money Campaign Club of 1896. He has a general practice, but 
gives special atte ntion to real estate law and management of 
estates. 

While in college he was initiated into the Psi Upsilon fra- 
ternity, and afterward joined the Psi Upsilon Club. He is a 
member of the American Geographical Society, the Holland 
Society, the Archaeological Institute, the Saint Nicholas So- 
ciety and the New York Historical Society. 


JOSEPH J. MYERS. 

Among the younger generation of the New York lawyers 
there are few members of the bar who have made more rapid 
progress than Myers, who has offices at 229 Broad- 

way. He was born Sep- 
tember, 1867, in Vir- 
ginia, receiving his edu- 
eation in the Southern 
schools, and at the ex- 
piration of his scholastic 
curriculum was well fit- 
ted to enter the business 
world. He graduated 
from the Columbia Law 
School in 1889, and 
was admitted to the 
bar in February of 
the same year, com- 
mencing the active prac- 
tice of law soon after. 
He devoted his attention 
to the general civil prac- 
tice, but making a spe- 
cialty of corporation law, 
in which branch he has 
especially fitted and dis- 
tinguished himself, and 
his assiduous attention 
to every detail of his 
business and the untir- 
ing labor devoted in 
mastering every legal phase surrounding the case that he is 
engaged in has not only won for him many hard-fought battles, 
but the admiration of his clientele as well as the opposing 
counsel. 

It is doubtful if there is as young a man in the profession, 
by his ceaseless energy, integrity and close application to the 
affairs of the law, who has in so short a time woven around him 
&s large a cirele of coropration patrons as has Mr. Myers. He has 
been the counsel for the Equitable Gas Company for some time, 
also represents as counsel-the East River Gas Company. His 
knowledge and services in the law in that particular line 
are greatly valued by that company as well as other like com- 
Danies. Mr. Myers has now in preparation a work on corpora- 
tions, which will go to the press soon, and embodying, as it 
will, the learning and experience he is so able to incorporate 
between its covers, will make it a valuable addition to that 
branch of the law. 
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LUCAS L. VAN ALLEN. 


Lucas L. Van Allen came into this world Oct. 6, 1846, at the 
auiet little village of Kinderhook, N. Y. His father, Lawrence 
H. Van Allen, was born 
in Kinderhook May 15, 

1791, and died March 14, 
1872. He married Rebec- 
ca Van Buren, who was 
maternally descended 
from Count Horn of Hol- 
land. After school days 
Mr. Van Alien devoted 
himself assidously to the 
study of iaw in tne office 
of Tobey & Sylvester of 
Kinderhook, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar May 4, 
1865 He looked to the 
city of New York as the 
Mecca of his hopes. 

He dallied long to study 

well his chance; 

As skillful knight who 

thrusts his tourney 

iance; 

And, crossing o’er 

Rubicon of fate, 
Has no regrets to 

ip to date. 

In November, 1865, Mr. . 
Van Alien came to New York. city, since which 
time he has been constantly identified with its interests. Un- 
like many young lawyers, he did not hang out his shingle with 
rose-colored dreams of immediate success. But success came 
to him in a short time, and has remained with him in his lucra- 
tive practice ever since. In 1882 the Republicans of the Seventh 
Assembly District elected him to the Legislature. He began a 
legislative career that any man might well be proud of. He 
gave such satisfaction to his constituents that they re-elected 
him in 1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886. During his term he was 
chairman of many important committees. Mr. Van Allen is a 
member of the Lincoln and Republican clubs, president of the 
Seventh Assembly District Republican organization, and one 
of the six original originators of the famous Holland Society. 
Jan. 12, 1897, he was appointed Assistant District-Attorney by 
District-Attorney Olcott, and brought to that office the ability 
that has placed him in the front rank of the profession. 
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G, FAUVEL GOURAUD. 


Mr. Gouraud was born in New York, June 25, 1872. He 
lived in England and France the greater part of his life, and he 
was educated at Dulwich, 

Harrow School, Politeck- 
nische Gymnasium, Han- 
over, Germany, receiving 
degree of B. L. He came 
to America in 1891 and 
entered Yale Law School, 
graduating with honors 
in 1804, with a degree of 
In September of 

year he entered the 

of Lord, Day & 

In February, 1885 

he entered the office of the 
general counsel for the 
United Press as manag- 
ing clerk, andin January. 
1806, was admitted to the 
New York Bar, immedi- 
ately opening an office, 
subsequently moving to 
his present commodious 
offices in the Equitable 
Building. Among the 
number of Mr. Gouraud’s 
lients is Thomas A. Edi- 
son. He is also general 

imsel for the Echo- 
phone Manufacturing 
Company. He is also associated with W. Caryl Ely, of Niagara 
Falls, in a gigantic enterprise, in connection with Niagara Falls, 
to be formed by English capitai. 

Mr. Gouraud is a descendant of a long line of illustrious 
ancestors, a paternal ancestor having been presented by Na- 
poleon I. with his own cross of the Legion of Honor for gallant 

mduct during the retreat from Moscow, several paternal an- 
cestors having also served under Napoleon. A maternal an- 
cestor served in the first Congress, and drew up the terms of 
surrender of Gen. Burgoyne at the battle of Saratoga. His 
grandfather, George M. Snow, was one of the founders of the 
New York Tribune with Horace Greeley. His father, Col. 
Gouraud, served in the Rebellion with distinction, Congress 
rewarding him with a medal of honor for conspicuous bravery 
at the battle of Hominy Hill, N. C. Mr. Gouraud is a Com- 
panion of the second class of the Loyal Legion. He has jus! 
published “Ballads of Costerland.” in which are depicted in 
teresting phases of London life. He is also the author of many 
short stories. 
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LAW FIRM OF KENNESON, CRAIN & ALLING. 

















Kenneson, Crain & Alling occupy the eighth floor of the 
new Corn Exchange Bank Building, 11 and 13 William street. 
Their suite of offices is one of the handsomest and best equipped 
in the city, and offers every facility for transacting the varied 
and increasing business of the firm with efficiency and dispatch. 
The firm was organized about ten years ago, and, with the 
exception of the loss by death of the late Daniel L. Gibbens, a 
former Subway Commissioner, its personnel has been the same, 
Since their organization Kenneson, Crain & Alling have been 
interested or engaged as attorneys or counsel in important liti- 
gations, notably, the Grant and Ward litigations, Aqueduct 
cases, the Davis will litigation, the American Dock and Trust 
cases, the Beck will, the Sugar Trust and Standard Oil Trust 
cases, the North River Bank matter, the B. & O. Tunnel litiga- 
tion, the Equitable Mutual Fire Insurance, the S. & L. Railroad, 
and other important litigations, and have been employed as 
counsel in the organization and exploitation of numerous cor- 
porations, financial, industrial and transportation, and now 
represent large interests so invested. The firm has a London 
address at 7 and 8 Great Winchester street, London, E. C., 
where their business and interests are looked after by their rep- 
resentative, Charles F. Beach, the well-known author on cor- 
poration and railroad law. 


















































































































































































THADDEUS DAVIS KENNESON, 


Head of the law firm of Kenneson, Crain & Alling, was born 
at Tewksbury, Mass., May 23, 1859, and, after attending the 
district schools of his native town up to the age of 13 years, 


entered the high school 
at Lawrence, Mass., 
remaining three years, 
when he spent one year 
at the Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.. after 
which he spent four 
years at Harvard Uni- 
versity and three years in 
the law school of the 
same institution, gradu- 
ating from the college in 
1880 and the law school 
in 1883, with the highest 
honors in college and the 
Cumlaude degree in the 
law school. After gradu- 
ating he came to New 
York city in the Fall of 
1883 and secured the po- 
sition of clerk in the of- 
fices of Chamberlain, 
Carter & Hornblower, re- 
maining with this firm 
three years. On Sept. 
1, 1889, the firm of 
Kenneson, Crain & Alling 
was formed. Daniel L. 
Gibbens was a member of this firm until his ‘death, May, 1890. 
Ur. Kenneson’s practice was largely stock brokerage cases, for 
the first three years gaining for him a wide reputation as an 
expounder of stock law. The firm enjoys a large general prac- 
tice, and has for. some years been identified with litigations 
against the American Dock and Trust Company on fictitious 
warehouse receipts issued by its late president, Medad W. Stone; 
one brought by the Bank of New York, one by the Corn 
Exchange Bank, and two by the Hanover Bank. Mr. Kenneson 
has been connected with the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime for several years, holding the position of secretary and 
counsel of the society. During the fight of the _ society 
under the Dr. Parkhurst crusade against the Police Depart- 
ment, he was a member of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Kenneson is a member of the Bar Association, Repub- 
lican Club, Harvard Club, professor of law in the Law School 
of the New York University, holding the chair since 1894. and 
for two years prior occupied the same chair in the Metropolis 
Law School. 

He was of counsel for Kemmler in the attempt to prevent 
the use of electricity for executing criminals, and was one of 
the Committee of Ten for drafting the bill for the proper or- 
ganization of the Police Department. 








THOMAS C. T. CRAIN. 


Thomas C. T. Crain was born in the city of New York May 
25, 1860. His education was acquired mainly in Europe while 

















“ 
his father, Dunham J. Crain, was United States Consy at 
Milan, Italy, and, as a re- 
sult of such education, he 
became an accomplished 
German, French and 
Italian linguist. It is 
possibly for this reason 
he has been retained by 
many German and Ital- 
ian business houses and 
societies. He began his 
study of the law in the 
office of the well-known 
firm of Platt, Gerard & 
Buckley, of which firm 
Thomas C. T. Buckley ‘ 
was his first cousin. He 
was admitted to practice 
in the year 1883, and 
shortly thereafter be- 
came a member of the 
firm of Kenneson, Crain 
& Alling. During a por- 
tion of the administra- 
tions of Mayors Grant 
and Gilroy Mr. Crain 
was Chamberlain (Treas- 
urer) of the city and 
county of New York, and was prominently mentioned at the 
expiration of his term as candidate for Mayor of the city of 
New York. He is a member of the Manhattan, Democratic 
and church clubs, and of the Tammany Society, and in his 
political affiliations is a member of Tammany Hall. In January, 
1893, Mr. Crain married Agnes Boone Clarke, a daughter of Dr. 
Richard H. Clarke, of this city. 








ASA A. ALLING 


Mr. Alling was born May 4, 1862, in New York city, where 
his father, J. Sackett Alling, was a prominent merchant. His 
mother was Miss Ann E. Bertine, of East Chester, N. Y. He 
studied at the public - 
schools in New York 
city and Dutchess Coun- 
ty, N. Y., and perpared 
for college at the Chap- 
paqua Mountain Insti- 
tute, Westchester Coun- 
ty, N. Y. He entered 
Cornell with the class of 
1883, and graduated 
with the degree of Ph. 
B. Mr. Alling was one 
of the originators and 
first editors of the “Cor- 
nell Daily Sun,” the 
leading organ of college 
news and criticism at 
the University. He won 
the Woodford prize of 
$100, given by the Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford 
for tre best oration com- 
posed and delivered by 
the members of the se- 
nior class. This is the 
highest of Cornell’s aca- 
demic honors. 

He joined the Alpha Sigma Chi Fraternity, and afterward 
by consolidation became a member of Beta Theta Pi, and was 
a member of the various literary societies and organizations of 
the university. He was Ivy orator of his class, and one of the 
first members of the Cornell Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Entering the Columbia College Law School, he studied two 
years under Prof. Dwight, and there became a member of the 
legal fraternity of Phi Delta Phi. During these two years he 
delivered, in various places, lectures on Alexander Hamilton, 
Daniel Webster and other distinguished Americans, and con- 
tributed literary articles to the press. He received his LL. B. 
in 1885, and was admitted to the bar in the same year. For 
about a year he practiced as a partner of Judge Daniel W. 
Guernsey, after which he was with the firm of Platt, Gerard 
& Bowers. From there he formed, in 1889, the present part- 
nership of Kenneson, Crain & Alling. Mr. Alling assisted in the 
organization of, and is counsel for the Colonial Trust Company. 


Mr. Alling has made a specialty of corporation and financial 
law, having organized and acted as counsel fof a number of 
large financial corporations, and is the legal adviser of several 
banks, trust and insurance companies. 


Mr. Alling is a member of the Metropolitan, Manhattan, 
Reform, Democratic, Cornell and University clubs and the Bar 
Association, besides belonging to the New England Society, 
New York Historical Society and New York Biographical So- 
ciety, and is connected with several other social, literary and 
political organizations. Mr. Alling was married in June, 1 
His wife was a Miss Louise Floyd Smith, a descendant-of old 
American Revolutionary stock. Mrs, Alling is a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and of the Riverside 
Association, and, with her husband, takes an active part in 
the social and charitable affairs of the metropolis. 
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ROBERT W. TODD. 


Mr. Todd. who is in the prime of a useful career, was born 
at Dover, Del., Jan. 25, 1845. His academic studies were com- 
pleted at Yale College, 
from which he graduated 
in the class of 1866. Mr. 
Todd seems from the be- 
ginning of his practice to 
have been attracted by 
corporation and commer- 
cial law, in which 
branches he has acquired 
a felicity of greatest 
value to the large inter- 
{‘ ests which have fallen to 
, his lot to guard. But if 
the course at Yale laid 
the basis of his culture, 
, the training which he 
afterward received in the 
law offices of ex-Senator 
Eli Saulsbury and Chief 
Justice Joseph P. Co- 
megys must have been a 
far more permanent and 
valuable influence in his 
subsequent career. Few 
lawyers are granted so 
important an experience 
as this, and it has un- 
undoubtedly stimulated 
Mr. Todd to the highest efforts in the line of his life’s work. 
Mr. Todd is a Democrat, member of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, and a Mason of third degree. Besides his corporation 
practice Mr. Todd has the management of several! large estates 
to look after. 





AUSTIN B. FLETCHER. 


The Fletcher family is one of early Puritan ancestry in this 
country, a notable early representative of it being Col. Benja- 
min Fletcher, who was Governor of the Provinces of New 

York, Pennsylvania and 

Delaware from 1692 to 

1698. He introduced the 

printing press into New 

York by appointing Will- 

iam Bradford of Phila- 

delphia Public Printer 

there, while to him was 

largely due the erection 

of the original Trinity 

Church. The Fletchers 

since his time have been 

prominent as State Gov- 

ernors, Congfressmen, 

judges, and as soldiers 

in all the wars of the 

country. A “Fletcher 

Family Union” was or- 

ganized at Lowell, Mass., 

in 1876, the members of 

which have a genealcg- 

ical volume of nearly six 

hundred pages, which 

has been published, 

and accounts for 8,536 

a descendants of Robert 
Fletcher, the original American of the family, who settled at 

Concord, Mass., in 1630 

In direct descent from this Puritan emigrant was Asa 
Austin Fletcher, a man of sterling integrity and force of char- 
acter. His wife, Harriet Durkee Fletcher, was a woman of ex- 
traordinary executive ability and wide charities. 

Austin Barclay Fletcher, the subject of this sketch, is a 
son of the two just named. He was born at Mendon, Mass., 
March 13, 1852. He received an early education in the pub- 
lic schools of his native town, followed by courses at Bryant 
& Stratton’s Commer College and Dean and Wesleyan acad- 
@mies, afterward enteriutts College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1876. He immediately entered upon a course at the Bos- 
ton University School of Oratory, the School of All Sciences of 

ton University, and the Law School of the same institution, 
graduating with the degrees of Master of Arts and Bachelor of 

Ws. He was particularly distinguished in oratory, taking 
first prize in all oratorical contests in which he was permitted 
to engage. He was lecturer on Forensic Oratory at the Bos- 
ton University School of Law, and also taught elo- 
tution in Brown University, Providence, R. I. In 1882 he came 
to New York, where he accepted the presidency of a large cor- 
Poration. At the end of two years he resumed the practice 
of law. Mr. Fletcher has been strikingly successful as a law- 
yer, and is numbered among the most prominent lawyers of 
the city. He is the attorney for a large number of banks, trust 
companies and other corporations. He also has charge of 
Some of the largest trust estates in the city. His great skill 
and learning in the reorganization of corporations has won 

him the reputation of being an acknowledged authority in 
that branch of the law. His services are greatly sought after 
nN cases of wills and the management of estates. He was re- 











cently elected trustee of Boston University, to fill the vae- 
cancy made by the death of ex-Gov. William E. Russell. He is 
president of the Boston University Law School Alumni and a 
director of the New England Society of the City of New York. 
He is a director in several banks and other corporations, 
2nd is president of the great family combination of which 
we have spoken—the Fletcher Family Union—of which he 
forms one of the most worthy and notable representatives. 





EDWARD LAUTERBACH. 


In leading rank among members of the New York bar at 
the present day is Edward Lauterbach. It has been said, 
backed up by statistics published regarding the city of Lon- 
don, we believe, that 
per cent. of the city’s 
successful men were 
born outside of London; 
going to show that in 
life’s career  city-born 
men are at a disadvant- 
age with their country 
brethren, and are dis- 
placed and distanced by 
the latter in the business 
and professional strife of 
a great city. If this be 
true, the subject of this 
sketch is an exception, 
for born and bred in the 
metropolis, educated at 
her free schools and col- 
lege, from thence start- 
ing and progressing upon 
a highly successful pro- 
fessional career now in 
its zenith, Mr. Lauter- 
bach is a type and model 
of the city-bred man— 
one of the city’s sons of 
whom she may well be 
proud. 


Mr. Lauterbach was born in the city of New York, Aug. 12, 
1844. After receiving a common school education he entered 
the New York Free Academy, now Free College of the City of 
New York. He graduated in 1864 and then entered the law 
ffice of Townsend, Dyett & Morrison; subsequently he wrac- 
ticed with Henry Morrison of that firm and the late Siegmund 
Spingarn. He then associated with Messrs. William Cohen and 
Louis Adler, and in the Spring of 1877 formed the tirm of 
Hoadley, Lauterbach & Johnson, the senior member being the 
well-known George Hoadley, ex-Governor of Ohio, and Edgar 
M. Johnson, with whom Mr. Hoadley had been associated as 
the leading lawyers of Cincinnati. Among the corporations 
with which Mr. Lauterbach has been connected, both as. of- 
ficer and in a legal capacity, may be mentioned the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, in which he did excellent work. As 
president and council of the Consolidated Telegraph end Elec- 
trical Subway Company, he frequently appears.before ihe pub- 
lic and has scored numerous legal victories. In the Third Ave- 
nue Railroad Company his. services as director and counsel 
have been of the most valuable character for a series of years. 
The Board of Directors of the Richmond and West Point Rail- 
way and Warehouse Company, recognizing his capacity and 
character, invited him to a seat in the board and invested him 
with the conduct of their legal department, with such setis- 
factory results that he was subsequently made counsel for the 
East Tennessee & Virginia Railway Company and the .umerous 
lines from time to time absorbed by the company. His services 
were also demanded by the Union and Brooklyn Elevated Rail- 
ways, in both of which he was made director and counsel. In 
all of these systems Mr. Lauterbach has not only shown him- 
self to possess undoubted fertility of ingenuity and a knowl- 
edge of law of the order necessary to grapple with the most 
knotty questions, but he has at the same time endeared himself 
to a vast army of friends who respect him for his earnestness, 
sincerity, integrity, courtesy and remarkable tact in harmoniz- 
ine the conflicting interests which from time to time arise in 
all great corporations. In all such instances his services, 
when called upon, have proven most valuable, and the results 
attained have met with the unqualified indorsement of our 
leading railway managers. Mr. Lauterbach has been for 
many years an active member of many charitable and beneve- 
lent institutions, among which may be mentioned the Emigrant 
Ald Society, Society for Ethical Culture, Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum, Hebrew 
Technical Institute, and Masonic Fraternity. Few New York- 
ers have attained more deserved prominence, and solely by 
their own efforts. During Mr. Lauterbach’s term of office as 
chairman of the Republican County Committee of New York, 
the city of New York cast her first majority for a Republican 
candidate for President and for a Republican candidate for 
Governor. 

A large amount of credit is due Mr. Lauterbach for hav- 
ing effected the organization of the party in this city to the 
satisfactory extent in which it now finds itself. 


Mr. Lauterbach’s name is synonymous with ability, perse- 


verence, culture and all the elements that constitute the hon- 
ored citizen and lawyer. 
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JAMES H. REMINGTON, 


James H. Remington, president of the United States Law 
Association, with offices at 1837 Broadway, was born at War- 
wiek, R. I, Nov. 9, 1838, at the old historical Remington 
homestead, which was 
been continuously in the 
Remington family since 
it was purchased from 
the Narragansett In- 
dians. He prepared for 
college at Greenwich 
Academy, East Green- 
wich, R. I., was graduat- 
ed at Brown Univer- 
sity,standing at the head 
of the class of 1862, and 
valedictorian. He enlist- 
ed in the Seventh Rhode 
Island Volunteers, and 
was soon commissioned 
as captain of that regi- 
ment. He received a se- 
rious wound at the battle 
of Fredericksburg, and 
was returned to his 
home. While there, he 
was, in 1863, elected a 
member of the Rhode 
Island House of Repre- 
sentatives. He resigned 
his seat and returned to 
the field. A few weeks after his return he was commissioned 
by President Lincoln captain in the Veteran Reserve Corps. 
At the close of the war he was commissioned major by brevet 
for “Gallantry and good conduct,” by Andrew Johnson. He 
Was admitted to the bar in December, 1868, at Norfolk, Va., 
and immediately commenced the practice of his profession. 
When the State of Virginia was reconstructed, Mr. Remington 
was elected attorney for the Commonwealth for Norfolk Coun- 
ty and the city of Portsmouth. He was one of the leading 
organizers of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mr. Reminzgton’s practice in Virginia was extensive, but 
his ambition demanded a larger field, and in April 1872, he re- 
moved to New York city, where he has since continued the 
practice. His partner is Sandford R. Ten Eyck. The firm has 
been engaged in many important cases, among them being by 
one of the oldest importing houses in New York city, who had 
for many years paid nearly $10,000 per year in taxes, which 
were illegal, heing contrary to the Constitution of the Tinited 
States, for a State to tax imports, so decided by Chief Justice 
Marshall in Brown v. State of Maryland, 12 Wheat. 419. The 
firm was relieved from further payment. The natent case of 
Shaw v. Colwell Lead Company, which continued many years, 
was another case. The firm was: retained by the Bogardus 
heirs to investigate their righis in the lands of the corporation 
of Trinity Church. 

Mr. Remineten, althoveh not an active club man, is a 
member of the Montauk Club, Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club, and also of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 














COL. ALEXANDER P. KETCHUM. 


Propably no member of the Ketchum family has done more 
to perpetuate the name and add lustre to it than Col. Alexander 
P. Ketchum, whose pro- 
fessional, public and pri- 
vate life is an open book, 
without a single blot on 
it. Born May 11, 1839, 
while his parents were 
visiting friends in New 
Haven, Ct., the Colonel is 
a son of the late Edgar 
Ketchum, a prominent 
lawyer, was educated 
in the College of the City 
of New York, where his 
career was brilliant, and 
his course distinguished 
for proficiency in natural 
history, drawing, mathe- 
matics and oratory, in 
which branches he won 
many prizes. In 1858 he 
graduated with honors, 
remained in the college 
for a year as tutor in 
mathematics, two years 
later obtained the Bache- 
lor of Laws degree from 
Albany Law School, and 
about that time also had 

, the Master of Arts honor 
conferred upon him by his alma mater. 

At the otbreak of the war he volunteered, was assigned a 
place on the staff of Gen. Rufus Saxton,’ military Governor of 
Seuth Carolina, and, in 1865, was transferred to the staff of Gen. 
O. O. Howard. He resigned from the army in 1867 with the 
well-earned rank of colonel, and resumed his practice. In poli- 
tics he has always been a Republican of the stalwart order, 
Was a warm personal friend of the late President Arthur, and 
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has taken active and prominent participation in the p: litical 
discussions of the day. At no time have his eloquent powers of 
oratory been heard with more effect than in the late campaign 
in advocacy of sound money. In 1869 Col. Ketchum was ap- 
pointed assessor by President Grant, later made Collector of In. 
ternal Revenue, and, in 1874, received the appointment as Gen. 
eral Appraiser of the Port of New York in the Customs De. 
partment. President Arthur promoted him to the post of Chief 
Appraiser of the Port of New York, which position he vacateg 
upon the advent of the Democrats to power. The Colonel’s aq. 
ministration of his position was conspicuous for honesty ang 
efficiency, and he abolished many existing evils. 

As a lawyer he has also established an excellent reputa- 
tion, and confined his practice to the civil departments, mak. 
ing a specialty of the laws as applied to internal revenue ang 
customs. It is through Mr. Ketchum’s co-operation that many 
charitable and benevolent objects have been carried to a sue 
cessful culmination, and it was through his efforts that the New 
York Collegiate Institute has been established on Lenox avenue, 
The Colonel is regarded as one of the most expert yachismen 
on this side, and is popular in club circles, his membership in- 
cluding the Bar Association, the Republican Club, the Harlem 
Republican Club, the University Club, Military Order of Loyal 
Legion and the New York, Atlantic, Larchmont, New Rochelle, 
Riverside and Rhode Island Yacht clubs. His proficiency in 
oratory has Ted to his selection as the speaker upon many 
auspicious public occasions,and among his most able efforts was 
his address at the Garfield memorial services at West Point 
Military Academy. 


HENRY CLINTON BACKUS, 





Descended from good old New England ancestry of Co‘onia} 
and Revolutionary fame, Henry C. Backus a well-known and 
prominent member of the 
New York bar, was born 
in Utica, N. Y., in 1848, 
and is a son of Charles 
Cc. Backus, who was a 
leading book merchant 
and newspaper and book 
publisher of that city. In 
1850 the family removed 
to New York, where Mr. 
Backus, Sr., became ac- 
tive in the organization 
of the American Expres: 
Company and. other im- 
portant enterprises 
Henry C.inton Backus at- 
tended the public schoo!s 
of New York city, and 
thereafter pursued a pre- 
paratory course of study 
with Prof. Wentworth of 
Phillips Academy, at 
Exeter, N. H. The young 
studentthen entered Har- 
vard University and 
graduated as a Bachelor 
of Arts in the class of 
1871. In 1873 he _ ob- 
tained the Bachelor of Laws’ degree from Columbia University 
Law School, and was admitted to the bar within the same year. 
Mr. Backus early displayed a preference for civil practice, to 
which he has confined his attention chiefly. He first associated 
himself with Sanford, Robinson & Woodruff, whom he left later 
to become connected with Beebe, Wilcox & Hobbs, the then 
most prominent firm in admiralty practice in the city of New 
York. He subsequently established an office of his own ané@ 
has successfully continued in practice. gaining, through his 
dignified course as a lawyer, popularity alike among clients and 
professional brethren. Though never an office-seeker, Mr. 
Backus has been actively identified with the Republican party 
since attaining his majority and has declined Republican nomi- 
nations for Assembly, Citv Court Judge and Surrogate. For 
ten years he sat in the New York County Committee of the 
Republicans, during five of which he served on .its Committee 
on Resolutions, and one of which he was on its Executive Com- 
mittee. While on the County Comnilttee; he introduced and 
carried through an amendment to the Republican county con- 
stitution whereby twenty-five voters In any Assembly district 
were given power to compel the polls -at a primary to be 
open twelve instead of six hours. In 189T he was chairman of 
the delegation of the Thirteenth Assembly District to the New 
York Republican County Committee and, after a’ hotly con- 
tested five-months’ fight, the party leadérs seatéd his delega- 
tion. Mr. Backus held the leadership of the district for that 
year; but, after having effected harmony between its warring 
Republican factions, declined a re-election for 1892. In 1 
he was a Republican candidate from the Seventh Senatorial Dis- 
trict of the State to the Constitutional Convention of New York. 
Though failing of election, he yet polled a larger vote than any 
candidate on his ticket. He has also been an active and valua- 
ble delegate in several State conventions. Belonging to the 
Chelsea Republican Club of New York city, a member of the 
New York city and State Bar Associations, a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society, and one of the origina] com- 
mittee upon the construction of a monument in Riverside Drive 
to Gen. Grant. Mr. Backus enjoys distinction in various fields 
of public endeavor. 
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EUGENE HOWARD LEWIS, 


The subject of this notice was born at Potosi, Grant 
County, Wis., Feb. 7, 1852, graduating from’ Yale in 1873 and 
the Columbia Law School in 1875. After graduating he went 

to St. Louis as secretary 
and assistant to Judge 
John K. Porter, who was 
counsel for Gen. O. E. 
Babcock in the noted 
whisky ring trial. He 
afterward entered the of- 
fice of Carter & Eaton, 
in this city, as managing 
clerk. The firm soon 
after, by the accession of 
Gov. Daniel H. Chamber- 
iain of South Carolina, 
became Chamberlain, 
Carter & Eaton. About 
the same time William 
B. Hornblower and Mr. 
Lewis entered the firm, 
Mr. Lewis retired 
from the firm in De- 
cember, 1883, and in the 
Fall of 1884 formed a 
partnership with Major 
sherburne B. Eaton,under 
the firm name of Eaton 
& Lewis, which still con- 
tinues. The firm does a 
general civil practice. They have been largely identified with 
the Edison and other electrical interests, being attorneys for the 
plaintiff, the Edison Electric Light Company, in the great trial 
trial over the incandescent lamp, in which the patent was sus- 
tained, the litigation running through a period of seven years. 
They are counsel for the General Electric Company, the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of New York and a number of 
other electrical companies. The most interesting case con- 
ducted by Mr. Lewis, so far as concerns the novelty of the 
questions of law involved, .was the trade-mark, trade name 
and good-will case of Knoedler v. Boussod, decided in January, 
1893, in the United States Court of Appeals for this circuit. 
The case of greatest contemporaneous public interest tried by 
Mr. Lewis was Cammerer v. Muller for breach of promise, in 
which Mr. Lewis and the late Daniel Dougherty, Esq., were 
counsel for plainaiff and Col. Robert G. Ingersoll for the de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Lewis is a member of the bar association, Lawyers’ 
Club, University Club, Players’ Club, Rockaway Hunt Club, 
Baltusrol Golf Club, Manhattan Club and Metropolitan Club of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Lewis married Miss Amy Busby of 
Rochester, a well-known member of the dramatic profession. 


JAMES ARMSTRONG BLANCHARD. 





James Armstrong Blanchard was born about fifty-one years 
ago in Jefferson County, N. Y. When he was 9 years old he 
removed with his parents to Wisconsin, and at the breaking 


out of the civil war en- 
listed in the Second Wis- 
consin Cavalry and 
served to the end of the 
war. At the close of the 
war, being desirous of 
an education, he entered 
the preparatory depart- 
ment of Ripon College, 
and after completing it 
pursued the classical 
course, and graduated in 
1871. During his term 
at college he edited the 
college magazine and 
supported himself by 
teaching. 

Having decided to 
study law Mr. Blanchard 
came to New York, en- 
tered the law schoo] at 
Columbia College, grad- 
uated in 1873, and in the 
Same year was admitted 
to the bar. In 1881 he 
became the senior part- 
ner of the well-known 

While this firm has been 


firm of Blanch: ard, 
engaged in general practice, Mr. Blanchard has been especially 


Gay & Phelps. 


devoted to trusts, trade-marks and corporate interests. 

Mr. Blanchard was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Republican County Committee for a years. He was 
President of the Republican Club of New York in 1892, and he 
Was also a member of the Committee of Thirty and the Com- 
mittee of Seventy. He represented the State of New York for 
80Me years on the Executive Committee of the National League 
of Republican Clubs. Mr. Blanchard is a member of Lafayette 
Post, G. A. R.; the Bar Association, the Urion League and Re- 
Publican clubs, the American Geographical Society and the Met- 
Topolitan Museum of Arts. 
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JOHN DOUGLAS QUINCY. 


John Douglas Quincy was born in Baltimore, Md. He first 
engaged in the mercantiJe business, but, having a preference 
for the law, came to this 
city, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1877, from 
which time he remained 
in the practice alone up 
to 1893, when the firm of 
Quincy, McKeon & Wen- 
del was formed, which 
was subsequently dis- 
solved by the death of 
Joseph I. McKeon, when 
the firm was succeeded by 
Quincy, Wendel & Robi- 
son. Mr. Quincy, in the 

uurse of his practice. 
was of counsel for Sheriff 
Alexander V. Davidson. 
indicted upon charges 
made by the Fassett In- 
vestigating Committee, 
und ounsel for Bernard 
T. Martin, deputy sherifi 
Sheriff Grant. 
toth indictments were 
quashed. He also ap- 
eared for James P. 
Keating, warden of Lud- 
low Street Jail; Deputy 
Sheriffs David MecGonigal, Patrick Fitzgerald, and other at- 
taches of the Sheriff's offi 2 All of the indictments against 
these men were quashed. He was counsel for Lewis Wendel, 
ff the Board of Aldermen in 1884, which granted the fran- 
chise to the Broadway railroad. The indictment in this case 
vas also dismissed. He was counsel for Frank P. Sherwin, the 
New Mexico cattle king, indicted for criminal contempt for 
failing to appear as a witness in the trial of Deputy State 
Treasurer Charles R. Phelps, whose conviction was set aside 
by the Court of Appeals, on motion of Mr. Quincy, upon the 
ground that a subpoena issued by a District Attorney was not 
sufficient to base an indictment against one who failed to re- 
spond to a subpoena. At Paterson, N. J., he defended Robert 
A. Pinkerton, the detective, who was acquitted and which set- 
ed the law respecting the rights of sureties to arrest their 
principals in foreign States upon a bail piece. He was engaged 
n the case of O’Conner v. O’Conner. which put at rest the right 
f sheriffs’ fees upon executions. This case was such a prece- 
that General Ward, deputy clerk of the Superior Court, 
that the papers were so frequently handled that they were 
rly worn out. 

Mr. Quincy has for many years been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Organization in Tammany Hall. He has been a 
member for twenty-one years of the Columbia Order of the 
Sens of Tammany, and a charter member of the Iroauois Club. 
He has been Past Master of Fidelity Lodge No. 136. and for 
many years a member of Chancellor Walworth Lodge No. 271, 
King of Triune Chapter 241, Generalissimo of Columbian Com- 

undery No. 1, the oldest commanderyv of the State of New 
York. He is also a noble of the Mystic Shrine. and member 
of Mecca Temple. At the triennial conclave of Knights Tem- 
held at Baltimore. he was one of the aids to the Grand 
Marshal. Mr. Quinev is a member of the exclusive organiza- 
tion of the Old Guard of this city and is at present first lieuten- 
nt of the first company 
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VALLANDIGHA™M RP. BAGGOTT. 

Mr. Baggott of the firm of Baggott & Ryall, with offices at 
209 Proadway, was born May 22, 1862, near Dayton, O. 
After completing a common-school education, he finished a 
thoro gh business course 
in the Miama Commer- 
cial College of Dayton. 

After serving several 
years as credit man ina 
ge wholesale house, he 

to New York in 

1885, entered the law of- 
J. H. Hubbell & 
Co where he served 
several years as man- 
ager. later on became a 
member of the firm, and, 
finally, with George Ry- 
all. became their su-c- 
‘ since which time 

the business of the firm 
assumed a steady 

very gratifying 

»wth. The large 
amount of business 
transacted throughout 
the United States by 
Baggott & Ryall has 
made it a well-known 
firm in the profession. 

Mr. Baggott, while a 

very busy lawyer, is a favorite in society circles where he is a 
prominent figure. He has rendered valuable and appreciated 
services as president of the American Lawyers’ Association. 
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JOHN B. GREEN. 


Mr. Green is a native of New York city, where he was born 
May 17, 1850. He received his elementary education in St. 


Paul’s Parish at Troy, 
N. Y., and was admitted 
to the bar Sept. 8, 1871, 
at Binghamton, N. Y. 
The foundation of his 
knowledge of law Mr. 
Green had the good for- 
tune to erect in the law 
office of Henry A. Mer- 
ritt of Troy. Sixteen 
years ago he formed a 
partnership with Mr. 
Freeman, the firm being 
then as now Freeman & 
Green, whose chambers 
are in the Home Life In- 
surance Building, 256 
Broadway, New York 
city. Mr. Green takes an 
active share in political 
matters. In 1887 he was 
chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee of Kings 
County, and in 1888 he 
ran for District Attorney 
of that county. In 1890 
he removed to New Jer- 
sey and was constrained 
to vote with the Democratic party at the third candidacy of Mr. 
Cleveland, because he was opposed to the Republican policy on 
the tariff. In 1894 and 1895 Mr. Green was a candidate for the 
Legislature from Union County, N. J., which resulted in ‘his de- 
feat, although Westfield, the town in which he resides, gave him 
@ complimentary majority. In 1896 Mr. Green was a delegate 
to the celebrated Indianapolis convention which nominated Sen- 
ator Palmer tor President. It will be seen that Mr. Green is 
able to devote a great deal of time to political matters, and that 
his course is sure to be an independent one, if his conception of 
what citizenship should mean leaves no other alternative. 
Westfield, though on ordinary occasions a-.Republican town, 
has elected and re-elected Mr. Green to the Board of Education, 
and he is now the president. Mr. Green is chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation of the Commercial Law League of 
America, and président of the Law League of New York. He 
is also master of Atlas Masonic Lodge, 125, Westfield; regent of 
Fireside Council, Royal Arcanum, of the same place, and senior 
VV of the vestry of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Westfield, 
v. J. 








JOHN A. STRALEY. 


John A. Straley was born at Huntsville, Sussex County, N. 
J., March 9, 1859. Received his early education in the public 


schools of Huntsville and 
Andover, N. J., and by 
private instruction, be- 
came for a few years a 
teacher in the public 
schools, and was at one 
time principalof the pub- 
‘ic school at Unionville,N. 
Y., and later was princi- 
pal of the public school at 
Branchville, N. J. He has 
been for years an ardent 
Chautauquan, is a gradu- 
ate of ‘tthe Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific 
Circle, and is at present 
president of the Brook- 
lyn Chautauqua Union. 
He is an associate mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and 
Sciences. He studied law 
with Thomas Hammell, 
Esq., now of Newark, N. 
J.; Martin Rosenkranz, 
Esq., of Newton, N. J., 
and Samuel C. Mount, 
Esq., of New York. 
Graduated from Union University (Albany Law School) 
in 1883, and was admitted to the bar of New Jersey 
in June, 1884, and to the bar of New York in November, 1584. 
In 1885 he married Dr. May Whitaker of Unionville, N. Y., and 
has resided in Brooklyn, with the exception of a short period, 
since his marriage. He is independent in politics, of Demo- 
cratic, predilections, not a club man, and is devoted to his pro- 
fession, which he has continuously practiced in New York city 
since his admission to the bar. His present firm, of Straley, 
Hasbrouck & Schloeder, with offices in the Stewart Building, 
was formed in 1889. It has a large practice, and has been 
successful from the beginning. It occupies a high position 
among the leading law firms of the city. Mr. Straley has 
charge of the litigated business of the firm, and as a trial law- 
yer commands the greatest respect of the bench and bar. 
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ALFRED B,. OSGOODBY, 


He .was born at Nunda, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1869, receiving a 
common-school education. He read law in his father’s Office 
at Buffalo from 1888 to 1891, when he was admitted to tie bar 
He at once commenced ; 
the practice of his pro- 
fession in New York city, 
devoting his energies to 
the civil branch of the 
law. Mr. Osgoodby was 
associated with Hon. 
Francis L. Wellman in 
the noted Thurber in- 
Sanity case, which was 
tried in the Supreme 
Court in this city in 
April, 1896, occupying 
many days. Mr. Thurber 
was confined by his fam- 
ily in the Bloomingdale 
Asylum. The case in- 
volved an estate of $1,- 
000,000. A verdict was 
rendered in favor of Mr. 
Thurber after a very 
hotly contested trial. 

No young man at the 
bar has had a more 
marked success as a 
jury trial lawyer than 
Mr. Osgoodby. He brings 
to his cases that degree of energy, earnestness, integrity and 
eloquence that juries always admire and reward when con- 
sistent with their sworn duty. He is local counsel for the Inter. 
state Law Association, National Registry Co. and the Security 
Identification Company and other corporations. Next to the 
law, he devotes much attention to fraternal societies, being 
identified with a number in the city. Here, as elsewhere, his 
reliability and constancy have made him a universal favorite, 
Mr. Osgoodby is a conscientious believer in the principles of bj- 
metallism, and, during the recent campaign, he did earnest 
work in the interests of Mr. Bryan’s candidacy. Possessed of 
great ability, good judgment and agreeable manners, he enjoys 
a large clientage and an extended acquaintance in the social 
circle. His present standing in the world of business and so- 
ciety has been gained solely through his efforts, which is all the 
more commendable. 








CHARLES L. ATTERBURY. 


Prominent among the leaders of the New York bar is 
Charles L. Atterbury, with offices at 40 Broad street. Mr. At- 
terbury was born in Detroit, Mich., Dec. 3, 1842. He received 
his education at Yale 
University, and thus 
equipped, he entered 
upon the study of law. 
While it is generally con- 
ceded that a course at 
some law “school aids 
greatly to, smooth the 
way to eminence in the 
law, yet With Mr. Atter- 
bury, as with many other 
prominent lawyers of 
America, it was not a 
prerequisite to the at- 
tainment of a prominent 
position in the profession. 
Mr. Atterbury was ad- 
mitted to the bar in De- 
troit, Mich., in 1866, and 
has ever since been en- 
gaged in the active prac- 
tice. While engaged in 
a general practice, he 
makes a specialty of cor- 
poration law, in which 
branch of the science heis 
pre-eminently learned. 
The great success that has followed in the wake of his many 
years of practical experience and learning in the law pertaining 
to corporations has naturally caused to be placed in his confi- 
dence and care the vast business interests of some of the larg- 
est commercial and corporation institutions in the city. His 
quiet, cautious, though earnest, advocacy of his cause, his 
frank and honest conduct toward his adversary, has won for 
him the admiration of juries and the respect and confidence of 
the bench and bar. 


As a rule, a busy lawyer, whose working hours overlap 
those of the following day, is not inclined to interest himself 
with affairs outside of his immediate business. But Mr. Atter- 
bury carries with him into the social side of life the same 
characteristics that have distinguished him in his profession, 
and which have won for him a prominent place in the mem- 








bership of the University, Century and Grolier clubs. 
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CHRISTOPHER G, TIEDEMAN, LL. D. 


Lawyer, Teacher, Author. 

Dr. Tiedeman was born in Charleston, S. C., July 16, 1857. 
Graduated at the age of eighteen from the College of Charles- 
ton, S. C. He attended the lectures of different professors of 
law and political science at the Universities of Goettingen and 
Leipsic, Germany, including the celebrated professors Dr. v. 
Thering of Goettingen and Roscher and Friedberg of Leipsic. 
On his return to this country, he entered Columbia College Law 
School, graduating therefrom in 1879, under Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight. 

After spending two years in the practice of law in his native 
city and in St. Louis, Mo., yielding to his scholastic bent of 
mind, Dr. Tiedeman, in 1881, accepted the offer of a chair in 
the law faculty of the University of Missouri, which he held 
for ten years, and then resigned in 1891 to accept a similar chair 
in the New York University Law School, to which he was elected 
on the initiative of Hon. William Allen Butler. In last March 
he tendered his resignation from this chair, to take effect at the 


close of the current college year. His success as a teacher of 
the law during sixteen years of continuous service has been 
most pronounced, an:| the respect and love of his students have 
been publicly manifested by their establishment of a Tiedeman 
Chapter of the Lega! Fraternity of Phi Delta Phi. 
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In 1895 the Council of the New York University conferred 
upon Prof. Tiedeman the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Prof. Tiedeman values this distinction. especially because it was 
conferred upon him without the knowledge of the late Dr. Aus- 
tin Abbott and the other working members of the law faculty, 
whose personal friendship for him might have otherwise been 
supposed to have secured for him what was an unsolicited 
onor. 

Dr. Tiedeman is, however, more widely known in this coun- 
try, and to some degree in foreign lands, as an author. Thé 
limitations of space do not permit any reference to his activity 
@s a writer of legal papers and addresses, which have frequent- 
ly been reprinted and commented on at length in various periodi- 
cals. A reference to Jones’ “Index to Legal Periodicals” will 
disclose Dr. Tiedeman’s success in that line of literary work, 
which he began at the age of 23. 

In 1883, at the age of 26, Prof. Tiedeman published) his 
treatise on the “Law of Real Property,” which is now used as a 
text-book in a majority of the law schools of the country, and 
constantly referred to as an authority in the decisions of the 
courts. More than once Dr. Tiedeman has been privately con- 
sulted by Appellate Judges in reference to real estate questions 
which were pending before their courts. 

In 1886, at the age of 29, Prof. Tiedeman published his “Lim- 
itations of Police Power,” which the Albany Law Journal de- 
Clared to be “one of the most important and the most inter- 
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esting of law books which had been published in the United 
States during the preceding quarter of a century.” This book 
has received the high commendation of constitutional lawyers 
in general, and cited as an authority by the courts. 

In addition to these books Dr. Tiedeman has published “Law 
of Commercial Paper,” “Law of Sales,” both of which are ex- 
tensively used at text-books in the law schools of the country; 
“Municipal Corporations,” “Unwritten Constitution of the United 
States” and “Selected Cases on the Law of Real Property” (in 
press). 

. Prof. Tiedeman is a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the New York City Bar Association, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science and the Selden Society of London. 





A. J. DITTENHOEFER. 


A. J. Dittenhoefer was born in South Carolina in March, 
1836. His parents moved to the city of New York when he was 
4 years old, and he has resided here continuously since. After 
first receiving a public 
school education he en- 
tered Columbia Grammar 
School, and subsequently 
the college from whence 
he graduated. There he 
was at the head of his 
class, and received at 
every examination a prize 
for Latin and Greek, in 
which he displayed such 
proficiency that the famous 
Prof. Anthon referred to 
him as his “Ultima 
Thule.” At the age of 21 
he was admitted to the 
bar, and within one year 
after he was selected by 
the Republican party for 
Justice of the City Court. 

Later he was appointed 

by Gov. Fenton a judge 

ff that court, to fill the 

vacancy caused by the 

death of Judge Florence 

McCarthy. After the ex- 

piration of his term he 

declined a renomination. While on the bench he donated his 
entire salary to the widow of his predecessor, who had been 
left in destitute circumstances. In 1860 he was elected Presi- 
dential Elector of the State 6f New York, and had the honor of 
joining with the other electors in casting the vote of the State 
of New York for Abraham Lincoln, with whom he was on 
terms of friendship. He was offered by President Lincoln the 
position of United States Judge for the District of South Caro- 
lina, which he declined, being unwilling to give up his large 
practice in the city of New York. He was appointed by the 
Republican State Convention a delegate to the Cincinnati Con- 
vention which nominated President Hayes. Though a South- 
erner by birth, Judge Dittenhoefer joined the Republican party 
in its infancy, and has been prominently identified with it ever 
since. He served as chairman of the General Republican Cen- 
tral Committee for twelve terms, and has wielded considerable 
influence in the councils of his party. As a lawyer, Judge Dit- 
tenhoefer has gained a very high reputation, being often en- 
gaged in the most important cases. While his services have 
been required in all branches of the legal profession, he has 
been conspicuous in theatrical litigations, and is recognized as 
an authority on the law relating to the drama and the stage. 
He was engaged in the famous “Mikado” litigation, in which 
he succeeded, in behalf of James C. Duff, of the Standard The- 
tre, in preventing the injunction that had been applied for 
by Joseph H. Choate, on behalf of Messrs. Gilbert & Sullivan. He 
procured the incorporation of the influential association known 
as the Actors’ Fund, and has ever since aided it by his advice, 
exacting no compensation therefor. He was also chiefly in- 
strumental in securing the repeal of the law which, for twenty- 
five years, gave to the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents the license fees collected from the theatres of the 
city of New York, and the stigma thus cast upon the dramatic 
profession as a nursery for young criminals has been removed, 
and a large portion of these fees has ever since been donated 
by the city to the Actors’ Fund. In recognition of these serv- 
ices he was presented with a testimonial, and, with President 
Cleveland, Dr. Houghton and others, was elected an honorary 
member. He has also been counsel for many commercial and 
corporation cases of great importance, and was appointed years 
ago by the Board of Aldermen to represent them when they 
were indicted for violating the charter by granting permits 
for the erection of newspaper stands on the streets. He suc- 
ceeded in quashing that indictment. He also represented the 
Excise Commissioners when they were indicted, and was finally 
successful in having the indictments quashed. He has been 
prominent in all the United States courts, and distinguished 
himself as counsel for the defendants in the recent trial in 
Washington of the parties indicted for refusing to answer the 
questions propounded to them by the Committee of the United 
State Senate, investigating the alleged sugar scandal. 
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OTTO HORWITZ. 


Among the younger members of the New York bar none 

stand higher in the estimation of both bench and bar than 

Otto Horwitz, the subject 

of this sketch. He is a 

thorough American, 

though born in Berlin, 

coming to this country 

when but a year old. 

After a course at the 

New York College, he 

studied under his uncle, 

Dr. Joseph Horwitz, a 

leading lawyer of Berlin 

and a member of the 

Municipal Council for 

» thirty years. Returning 

' to this country, he was 

admitted to the bar in 

1872. He is recognized 

as one of the leading and 

busiest lawyers in the 

city. Many of the leading 

banks in the metropo is 

are among his clients. 

Among the many impor- 

tant and successful 

eases handled by him 

was the assignment, in- 

volving two million dol- 

lars, made by F. Mayer 

& Co., in which he obtained one hundred thousand dollars for 

his clients. He secured for the National Park Bank a large 

sum from the Levy Brothers & Co. failure, in which was in- 

volved one million dollars. The case of Levy Brothers & Co., in 

which he won such a signal victory through the different courts 

over nearly all the prominent mercantile lawyers, representing 

nearly a hundred mercantile firms, has since then been cited and 

followed by the bench and bar. The case is entitled National 

Park Bank against Goddard, and is the leading case on the sub- 

ject of replevin, the action being brought in the nature of a “bill 

of peace,”’ an entirely novel proceeding in such an action. Mr. 

Horwitz has elegantly appointed offices in the New York Life 

Building, where he employs a score of assistants in the many 

branches of his business, the details of which receive his per- 
sonal supervision. 

He devotes his attention to commercial, equity and corpora- 
tion law. It is said his firm does one of the largest commercial 
businesses of any law firm in the city. He has acted as counsel in 
over one thousand cases. Mr. Horwitz is a member of numer- 
ous clubs, and is highly valued socially. 


JOHN P. HERREN. 


of this sketch, who has offices at 
born in Charleston, S. C., his ancestors 
Carolians. His father and grandfather 
were rice planters on the 
Cooper River up to the 
time of the civil war. Mr. 
Herren read law with 
a New York firm, and 
was admitted to the 
New York bar just prior 
to receiving the degree of 
LL. B.*from the Uni- 
versity of the City of 
New York in 1892. Since 
commencing the practice 
of law his success in his 
profession has been as- 
suring. The zeal and 
learning displayed in the 
many important litigated 
cases has won for him 
the confidence of an in- 
creasing clientage, and 
the respect of his brother 
lawyers. He has not con- 
fined himself to any spe- 
cial branch of the law, 
but has, oy close appli- 
cation aud hard work, 
fitted himself for general 
been one of fairness in 
advantages or opportunities; con- 
cautious in advising litigation, appealing 
equity in its broadest sense as a 
than technical rules of law. 


The subject 
Broadway, was 
being South 
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The policy adopted has 
regardless of 
and 
times to 
standard of judgment rather 
Nature has: endowed Mr. Herren with an amicable and social 


practice. 
charge, 
servative 
at all 


disposition. This happy combination during a residence of fif- 
teen years in the metropolis has won for him an extended cir- 
cle of influential friends, in social, business and club life, that 
would be an honor to any young man to have. None deserve 
them more, or upon whom a higher value is placed, than by 
John P. Herren. 
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HENRY J. FURLONG. 


The son of Major Charles Furlong of the Fourth Durham 
British Infantry was born near Gibraltar, Sept. 1, 1863. He 
laid the foundation of his education at Liverpool College, Liy. 
erpool, and completed his 
education at Kings Col- 
lege, London. It was his 
purpose to join the Brit- 
ish artillery, but his en- 
ergy and ability were di- 
rected in another chan- 
nel by his acceptance of 
a commercial appoint- 
ment to British India in 
the diplomatic’ service. 

It was while in this serv- 
ice he commenced the 
study of the science of 
law. Upon his return 
from Judia he came to 
America, about twelve 
years ago, and entered 
the Metropolitan Law 
School, in New York city,. 
from which he gradua- 
ated as one of the “honor 
men.” He was further 
honored by the Universi- 
ty of the State of New 
York conferring the de- 
gree of LL. B. upon him. 

Mr. Furlong was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the State of New York about four years 
ago, and at once opened an office at 317 Broadway for the 
practice of his profession. It was not long until his growing 
business made it necessary to have an assistant. He accord- 
ingly took his college companion, Elmer 8S. White, as a partner, 
the firm name being Furlong & White. Soon after the forma- 
tion of this partnership the firm moved to 99 Nassau street, 
where they have commodious offices and increased office force, 
While he does a general practice, his specialty is commercial, 
admiralty, corporation and probate law. 

Mr. Furlong married a Miss Lawson, the accomplished 
daughter of one of the most prominent lawyers in England. 
Mr. Furlong also comes from an illustrious ancestry, learned 
in the law. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Furlong, at Highland Boulevard 
and Sunnyside avenue, Brooklyn, is one of the beauty spots 
of the city. 

The fidelity and ceaseless energy he has devoted to the 
interests of his clientele have brought him an enviable business. 
No young man at the bar has attained a more brilliant suc- 
cess as a trial lawyer before the bench and jury than he. 
Blessed with an amiable and social disposition, ready at all 
times to aid in the advancement of humanity, are characteris- 
tics that have made him a prominent figure in social life and 
in the great Masonic order, of which he is a prominent mem- 
ber. 


ALBERT A. WRAY. 


Albert A. Wray was born in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Sept. 
6, 1858. He taught school in Missouri two years, beginning at 
the age of 18. In 1880 he came to New York to study law, 
and was admitted to the 
bar in 1885, and has been 
actively engaged in prac- 
tice ever since as a mem- 
ber of the well-known 
firm of Foley & Wray, at 
No, 64 Wall street, New 
York, and has now a 
large and growing prac- 
tice. He has been a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn for the 
past ten years, and as a 
member of the Republi- 
can Provisional Reorgan- 
ization Committee helped 
bring about the _  reor- 
ganization of the Re- 
publican party of Kings 
County, which resulted 
in the election of the re- 
form Republican ticket 
and Republican su- 
premacy in that city. In 
1893 and 1894 Mr. Wray 
was elected a member of 
the Assembly of New 
York State, and was 
prominently identified with the passage of many of the bills 
which have so well furthered the interests of the city of Brook- 
lyn. In 1895 he was elected Senator from the Eighth Senate 
District, in Kings County, by the unprecedented vote of 14,697, 
his Democratic opponent receiving 8,525. 

Mr. Wray is chairman of the Committee on Public Educa- 
tion, also vice-chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, and is 
also a member of the Committee on Revision and Indian Af- 
fairs. His intellectual and forceful arguments have always 
commanded the respect and attention of the Legislature. 

















BENJAMIN ESTES. 


Mr. Estes was born in Duanesburgh, N. Y., in 1827, of 
Quaker parentage. He received his education from the com- 
mon schools and in Hartwick Seminary, in Otsego County. He 
has recently endowed 
five scholarships in the 
latter institution, for the 
benefit of poor boys who 
otherwise would have 
been unable to obtain an 
education, 

Mr. Estes read 
and subsequently prac- 
ticed his profession in 
Otsego County, N. Y., 
being admitted to the 
bar in 1853 in the Sixth 
Judicial District. To ob- 
tain money with which 
to pay for his education 
he worked on a farm 
and taught school. He 
came to New York city 
in 1865, and opened an 
office at 220 Broadway, 
where he has been ever 
since. His is a general 
civil practice, making a 
specialty of no particu- 
lar branch. His pro- 
found learning in the 
law and ripe judgment have made his valuable services much 
sought after in many of the most important cases, in which 
some of the largest mercantile and corporation interests of the 
city have been involved. He is held in the highest esteem in 
the city of Brooklyn, where he resides. He is an active member 
of the Union League Club of that city. He was one of the 
most prominent and active members of the Committee of One 
Hundred, which brought about the nomination and election of 
Charles A. Schieren for Mayor. He was appointed by Mayor 
Schieren a member of the Civil Service Commission, from 
which he subsequently resigned. His interests are in the direc- 
tion of education rather than politics. Aside from this pro- 
fessional career, he won signal distinction by the formulation 
of the “Chapin Primary Election Law,” a measure for the 
punishment of fraud at primary elections. The law became 
known as the Chapin law, the bill having been introduced in 
the Legislature by A. C. Chapin at the request of Mr. Estes 
He never received the merited credit, however, that the im- 
portance of the law demanded. 
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LINCOLN B. PALMER. 


Lincoln B. Palmer, who has offices in the “Evening Post” 
building, 206 Broadway, was born in Newark, N. J., in 1865. He 
graduated from the Newark Academy in 1883, subsequently en- 
tering Geisowsiche Insti- 
stitute, in Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, and matricu 
lated in the Academie de 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
He afterward entered Co- 
lumbia Law School, from 


where he graduated in 
I8SS8, with the degree of 
LL. B. He was admitted 
to the New York bar in 
the first department ir 


1889, and at once entered 
upon the practice of the 
profession he was so 
carefully and well pre- 
pared and fitted for 
Filled with hope and am- 
bition, backed by youth- 
ful energy and natural 
ability, it was not long 
until Mr. Palmer had ac- 
quired a commencement 
in the active practice 
that older members of 
the bar might well envy. 
He does a general civil 
practice, but makes a 
Specialty of corporation law, in which he has been especially 
successful. In this branch of the law he enjoys the confidence 
of some of the largest corporation interests in the city. He 
has also made a specialty of the corporation law of the dif- 
ferent States, which has made his counsel pertaining to the 
law of foreign States very valuable to those who do business 
in the different States of the Union. Unaided, save by his 
ability, amiable and social disposition, Mr. Palmer has built 
for himself in the law and among the great business interests 
of the city a position that any lawyer may well feel proud of. 

As a trial lawyer and a tactician in the trial of cases he 
has won an enviable position. His cautious and gentlemanly 
demeanor toward every one, and especially toward witnesses 
in & cause, is a marked distinction with him. 
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JAMES M’NAUGHT. 


Mr. McNaught was born at Lexington, McLeon County, 
lll., Sept. 9, 1842. He obtained a common-school education, 
supplemented by a course at Wesleyan University of his native 
State. He attended the 
Law University at Chi- 

ago, from which he 
graduated at the age of 
21, and was admitted to 


practice in the county 
of Illinois. He moved to 
Seattle in 1867, where 


his practice gradually 
increased, and corre- 
spondingly with it his 
reputation. He was se- 
lected by T. F. Oakes, 


then general manager 
and now president of 
the Northern Pacific 


Railroad Company, as 
the best man in the West 
to care for their many 
great interests. While 
there he was retained in 
of the most im- 
portant litigations. This 

mnection led to his 
appointment as counsel 
of the Western division 
in 1879, where he re- 
mained until 1887, when 


some 





he was made general solicitor, with 
headquarters at St. Paul. In 1889 he was promoted to the still 
higher office of general counsel. This led to his removal to 
New York city, the headquarters of the company. During Mr. 
McNaught’s management of the legal department of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, for the two years ending June 30, 
1893, there were disposed of in State and Federal courts of 
record 765 cases to which the company was a party, of which 
57 were won by the company on trial, 92 lost, 182 dismissed 
and disposed of without cost to the company, and 134 settled. 
This shows a winning of 79 per cent. of the cases tried in State 
and Federal courts of record, which is certainly an extraordi- 
nary showing. During these two years there were also dis- 
posed of under Mr. McNaught’s supervision 1,130 cases in the 
United States land offices, of which 685 were won by the com- 
pany. Mr. McNaught resigned as general counsel of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company in May, 1895, and entered into a 

ypartnership with Joseph D. Redding, formerly counsel of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company at San Francisco, for the 
general practice of the law, with offices in the new Syndicate 
Building, 35 Nassau street, New York. 

Mr. McNaught has won a place among the foremost mem- 
bers of the profession, and in a position requiring the highest 
order of legal talent he has more than held his own against 
many of the best-known lawyers in America. He possesses 

» qualities which have surrounded him with warm friends, 
vhose loyalty he warmlv appreciates. Mr. McNaught mar- 

4 Miss Agnes Hyde of Seattle. They have two children, a 
son and a daughter. 





GEORGE RYALL. 


Mr. Ryall of Baggott & Ryall, was born in Dublin, 
land, in 1858. He was engaged in the practice in 
and, coming to New York about fifteen years ago. He 


at once entered the of- 
fice of J. H. Hubbell & 


Co., where he remained 
until the present firm 
vas established, which 


succeeded to the business 
* their former employ- 
rs The business of 
Baggott & Ryall is con- 
ducted upon systematic 
principles, and the firm’s 
success is wholly due to 
the untiring efforts of 
the members in render- 
ing faithful service to 
their clients in all mat- 


ters intrusted to their 
are. The energy and 
persistency with which 
their business and the 


interests of their clients 
is pursued has, in a 
great measure, been the 
means of the rapid 
growth of their great 
business. The firm 
makes a specialty of 
commercial law, but they are not confined to that branch of 
the law. Their names can be found as attorneys of record for 
one side or the other, in all the courts of New York and ad- 
joining counties. They have reliable and trustworthy corre- 
spondents all over the United States and Canada, and are ex- 
tensive forwarders of claims. 
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JOHN SABINE SMITH. 


The subject of this sketch was born on April 2, 1843, in 
Randolph, Vt. He was educated'in the Orange County Gram- 
mar School, and entered 
Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, when 16 years old. 
He graduated in 1863, 
and at once began teach- 
ing school in Troy, N. Y. 
When he had saved suf- 
ficient money from his 
salary as a school teach- 
er to pay off the in- 
{ debtedness he had con- 
tracted while attending 
college, he commenced 
the study of law under 
George Gould, ex-judge 
of the Supreme Court of 

Troy, and in May, 1868, 
; he was admitted to the 

/ bar at Poughkeepsie. 
: Coming to New York in 
1869, he entered the law 
office of W. E. Curtis, 
afterward Chief Justice 
of the Superior Court, 
and has ever since been 
engaged in the practice 
of the law in this city. 
The number of _ well- 
known capitalists that are among the many clients of Mr. 
Smith not only attest the success attending. him in his chosen 
profession, but the implicit confidence placed in his ability, in- 
tegrity and honesty. 

Mr. Smith has always been an ardent Republican. He was 
chairman of the Sub-Executive Committee of the Republican 
State League, and had charge of their work during the Presi- 
dential contest which resulted in the election of Gen. Harrison. 
In the 1892 campaign he was chairman of the Campaign Com- 
mittee of Fifty of the Republican Club of the city of New York. 
The same year he was the Republican candidate for Surrogate 
in New York County, receiving the highest vote of any candi- 
date, national, State or local, on the ticket: He was elected 
president of the Republican Club of the city of New York in 
1893. As president of the Republican County Committee of the 
county of New York during the same year, he rendered very 
valuable and appreciated service as a leader of his party. In 
the campaign of 1896 he was chairman of the Committee on 
Speakers. He has also been a member of the Republican State 
Committee for several years. He is a member of the Univer- 
sity Club, Lawyers’ Club, the Church (Episcopal) Club, the 
Quill Club, the Bar Association of the City of New York, the 
State and National Bar associations, the Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni Society, treasurer of the East Side House from its 
foundation, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Society 
of Medical Jurisprudence, of which society he was for two 
years president. He is also a life member of the Board of 
Trustees of Trinity College and a member of many other or- 
ganizations, social and political. 











LOUIS J. VORHAUS. 


Louis J. Vorhaus of the well-known firm of Grossman & 
Vorhaus was born March 17, 1868, in Austria. He came to this 
country at a very early age. Mr. Vorhaus graduated from the 
public schools, after 
which he attended the 
law department of the 
University of the City of 
New York, graduating 
therefrom as one of the 
honor men in May, 1889. 
He was admitted to the 
bar in the First Depart- 
ment of the Supreme 
Court of New York in 
February, 1890. He at 
once entered upon the 
active practice of his 
profession. Contrary to 
the usual experience of 
the young lawyer, Mr. 
Vorhaus, with plenty of 
energy and determina- 
tion, was not long with- 
out a very lucrative 
practice. The ability dis- 


played. in handling the 
affairs intrusted to his 
care, was soon recog- 


j ; nized, and the success so 
at fondly looked forward to, 
and with that anxiety that only a young lawyer knows, was 
assured. Mr. Vorhaus engages in the general practice of the 
law, especially the civil law. He has been very successful as 





a trial lawyer, and in that line has obtained a very enviable 
reputation. He is vigorous and aggressive, though gentleman- 
ly considerate for the rights of his adversary. Socially, he oc- 
cupies as enviable a position as in that of the law. 
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WILLIAM GROSSMAN, 


William Grossman, senior member of the firm of Gross 
& Vorhaus, with offices at 63 Park row, was born on the 
day of October, 1867, in the city of New York. He was eq) 
and graduated from the 
public schools, after 
which he took a course in 
the law department in 
the University of the City 
of New York, graduating 
in May, 1889, the valedic- 
torian of his class. In 
June of the same year he 
was admitted to the bar 
of New York in the First 
Department of the Su- 
preme Court. Immediate- 
ly thereafter he went to 
Oregon, where he was ad- 
mitted to practice in Oc- 
tober, 1889. Mr. Grossman 
remained in the West un- 
til May, 1890, when he re- 
turned to New York city, 
and formed a partnership 
with Louis J. Vorhaus, 
under the firm name of 
Grossman & Vorhaus 


3 man 
fourth 
icated 





since which time they 
have continued in the 
general practice of the 


law in this city. 

There is, perhaps, no young man in the profession who is 
better qualified in the general practice of the law than is Mr. 
Grossman. He has been a close student all his life, and an in- 
defatigable worker, and his research in legal lore has been 
such as to class him among the older members of the profes- 
sion. These qualifications, together with a reputation well 
earned of a conscientious fidelity to the interests of his clients, 
has brought to him a large and very desirable class of busi- 
ness. 

The firm of Grossman & Vorhaus enjoys the confidence ofa 
very large clientage, and occupies a very high position among 
the leading law firms of the city. 
hk. 





THEODORE FITCH. 


Mr. Fitch was born at Franklin, N. Y., March 30, 1844. 
He is the son of Rov. Silas Fitch and Mary A White. In 186% 
he graduated from Yale 
College and immediately 
entered upon the study of 
law, maintaining himself 
in the mean time by 
teaching at the Delaware 
Academy, Delhi., N. Y. 
Mr. Fitch read law under 
County Judge William 
Murray of Delhi, who 
afterward was elected a 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Fitch was 
admitted to the bar in 
1867. At the end of that 
year, however, he _ fre- 
moved to Yonkers, where 
a larger fleld awaited 
him, and in which place 
he has ever since resided 
Mr. Fitch soon proved 
himself to be a valuable 
acquisition to the city. 
His capacity as a lawyer 
was not long in being ap- 
preciated, and public ad- 
vantage drawn there- 
from. _In 1877 he became City Attorney of Yonkers, andé 
served in that important office with credit up to 1884. The year 
before his retirement he formed a law partnership with his 
brother, Silas Hedding Fitch, the new firm, T. & S. H. Fitch, 
having its office in New York city, where it remains to this day, 
the office being in the Equitable Building. The business of this 
firm is in the line of corporation and real estate law, together 
with a general civil practice. Mr. Fitch has been justly success- 
ful. He has had charge of a number of large cases involving 
delicate and subtle points of law, and has succeeded in nearly 
all of them. One of his cases of interest to the public was that 
involving the constitutionality of an act passed by the New 
York Legislature to enable the city of Yonkers to issue bonds 
in substitution for those which had been stolen from the Man- 
hattan Savings Institution, New York city, in 1884. Mr. Fitch 
held this act to be contrary to the fundamental law, in which 
contention he was sustained by the Court of Appeals (90 N. Y. 
48), and no duplicate bonds were issued. It is of interest to 
note that Congress passed a similar act respecting the reissue 
of United States bonds stolen at the same time. Mr. Fitch 
married Catherine H. Coe, daughter of the Rev. 8S. G. Coe of 
Ridgefield, Conn., and has two daughters living. 
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CHARLES STRAUSS. 


Mr. Charles Strauss, with offices at 237 Broadway, is one 
of the leading members of the New York bar, and was born 
in the city of New York on Nov. 28, 1854. 

His early education 
was obtained at Gram- 
mar School No. 3. After 
attending the College of 
the City of New York, he 
took a course at the Co- 
lumbia Law School, being 
admitted to the New York 
bar in December, 1875. 

Mr. Strauss, although a 
general practitioner, 
makes corporation law a 
specialty. He enjoys a 
most lucrative practice, 
being attorney for banks 
and a number of corpora- 
tions. 

He appeared as attor- 
ney of record in the Beh- 
ring Sea controversy in 
1891, being one of the two 
two attorneys of New 
York city. 

Before a jury Mr. Strauss 
has the faculty of im- 
pressing the jurors by the 
earnest manner in which 

he examines witnesses, and as a trial lawyer is very successful. 

Being a clear, forcible and legal pleader, he is affective as 
well before the judges of the highest court of this State. 

Mr. Strauss has the marked distinction of being a self-made 
man. From early age he has always been known as an inde- 
fatigable worker, and continues so to this day. 

While attending law school he was connected with the New 
York Herald, which connection was not severed until he be- 
came admitted to the bar. 

Many young men have received their law training in the 
office of Mr. Strauss, among others who were associated with 
him being W. Bourke Cockran, who now enjoys national promi- 
nence, and who is indebted to Mr. Strauss for his first case, 
which was conducted so successfully as to evoke the favorable 
comment of the presiding judge. 

In 1891 Mr. Strauss was appointed School Commissioner by 
ex-Mayor Grant, serving the full term under him. He was re- 
appointed by Mayor Gilroy, serving as Commissioner until Jan. 
1, 1897, being continued until the expiration of his term by 
Mayor Strong. In 1893 he was commissioned by Mayor Grant 
to examine the school systems of Europe, and his report resulted 
in the adoption here of the “kindergarten system” and various 
general reforms. 

Mr. Strauss is a member of a number of social clubs, among 
them being the Liederkranz, Progress, Claremont Riding Club 
and the Democratic Club of New York. 





RUDOLPH F. RABE. 


Mr. Rabe is a representative of that substantial class of 
citizens who are not native born, but who have, nevertheless, 
achieved success in the 
country of their adoption. 
He was born in Germany 
in 1841, and in 1869 was 
admitted to the bar in 
New York city. A year 
later Mr. Rabe went into 
partnership with Edward 
Brown, who was subse- 
quently elected Judge of 
the City Court, which fact 
necessitated a dissolution 
of the firm in 1 . The 
firm of Rabe & Keller, 
general practitioners, was 
formed immediately after 
Judge Brown’s retire- 
ment, the connection 
which Mr. Rabe thus 
formed existing still in 
successful practice. Mr. 
Rabe varied his pursuit 
of the law with a decid- 
edly lively interest in 
politics. His residence 
being in Hoboken, he be- 
came identified with the 
politics of New Jersey, 
becoming a member of 
the House of Assembly in 1874. This position he was able to 
retain until 1877, when his admiring constituents sent him to 
the State Senate. Before his term in the House expired he 
served one year as Speaker, which is a mark of distinction in 
Which he may justly feel proud. In politics Mr. Rabe is a 
Democrat, and a stalwart one at that, no doubt. In the mean 

e he has also been connected with the solid business inter- 
ests of his city. In 1877 he assisted in organizing the Second 
National Bank of Hoboken, serving that institution as president 
for some time. Mr. Rabe’s law office is at 243 Broadway, 
New York city. ' , 
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THEODORE R. SHEAR. 


Theodore R. Shear, the subject of this sketch, with offices 
at 32 Liberty street, was born in the city of Albany, N. Y., on 
March 25, 1847, and was the son of Jacob H. Shear, who wag 
one of the most’ promi- 


| nent and successful mer- 


chants of that city. 
His ancestors came to 
this country from Hol- 
land, in the early part 
of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and settled in New 
York State. 
He was educated in 
private schools, and en- 
tered Union College in 
1864, from which he was 
xraduated in the year 
1868, with honors, and 
immediately thereafter 
went abroad for recup- 
eration and instruction 
before entering upon the 
seri business of life. 
Returning to this coun- 
try in the Autumn of 
1869, he entered the Al- 
bany Law School, from 
Ww hich he was graduated 
in May, 1870, with the 
degree of LL. B., and 
was admitted to practice in all the courts of the State, in the 
Same year, at the June term of the General Term of the Su- 
preme Court for the County of Albany. 

In August, 1870, he removed to New York city, where for 
several years he was connected with different prominent law 
firms. In 1874 he married a daughter of George Payn Quack- 
enbos, LL. D., the widely-known author of school books, and 
in January, 1875, he opened an office in New York city for the. 
general practice of law. He has frequently represented, as: 
attorney and counsel, the plaintiffs or defendants in important 
“ases, but for several years past his practice has been mainly- 
~onfined to surrogate’s cases and real estate matters, involv~ 
ing large amounts and great responsibility. 

He has never sought for, nor held, public office of any kind), 
but has always been deeply interested in the work of the dif- 
ferent religious societies with which he has been connected. 

In politics, he is a Republican; in religion, Episcopalian; in 
college fraternities, Alpha Delta Phi. 


us 





JAMES CHAMBERS. 


Among the younger generation of New York lawyers, who 
have already gained recognition and are rapidly coming to the 
front is James Chambers 
of Temple Court, 5 and 
7 Beekman street. Mr. 

Chambers was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. on Nov. 
24, 1867, and is descended 
on his paternal side from 

good Scotch-Irish an- 

estry, while his mother 

was a member of the 
well-known Graeff family 

f Pennsylvania, de- 

scendants of which have 

been officers in the vari- 
wars of the Union. 

Possessed of remarkable 

aptitude for scholarly at- 

tainment, young Cham- 

bers attended the Brook- 

lyn Collegiate and Poly- 

technic Institute, and 

graduated on _ classical 

course in 1885. He en- 

tered Amherst College. 

received the Bachelor of 

Arts degree from that in- 
stitution in 1889. and 

subsequently, in 1893, his 
alma, mater conferred the Master of Arts honor upon him. His 
egal training was gained in Columbia Law School, which he 
attended for two years, but left upon the resignation of Dr. 
Dwight, and completed his course in the New York Law School, 
Securing his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1892. He was ad- 
mitted in May of that year. He also obtained a grounding in 
office and court procedure while a student of ex-Judge George 
G. Reynolds of Brooklyn. For several years a member of the 
firm of Gardner, Chambers & Lathrop of Brooklyn, Mr. Cham- 
bers withdrew from that firm and established a New York 
office in 1896. He confines his work to the civil departments, ° 
and makes a specialty of Surrogate practice and counsel mat- 
ters in appeal. He enjoys the confidence of his clients, and is 
respected for the fairness with which he treats opposing counsel. 
Mr. Chambers resides at 215 Lincoln place, Brooklyn, where he 
is popular in social and club circles, his membership including 
the Union League and Logan clubs, as well as the Phi Beta 
Kappa and Beta Theta Pi fraternities. 
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WILLIAM HILDRETH FIELD. 
William Hildreth Field was born in New York city April 
16, 1843, the son of William Field, a native of London, who emi- 
grated to America in 1837, 
and in 1841 married Fran- 
ces A., daughter of Afrila 
Hildreth of Chesterfield, 
N. H. Mr. Field’s moth- 
er carefully educated him 
at the famous Mount 
Washington Collegiate 
Institute of this city and 
at Union College, from 
which he graduated in 
1863, with honors, having 
won special distinction in 
mathematics and philoso- 
; phy. In 1865 he was grad- 
uated with honors from 
the Columbia College law 
school; in May of the 
same year was admitted 
to the bar in New York 
city, and the following 
September began prac- 
tice im partnership with 
Hon. J. W. Edmonds. 
This association was ter- 
minated by the death of 
Judge Edmonds in 1874, 
after which Mr. Field 
practiced alone for sev- 
eral years. The ninth volume of Edmonds’ “Statutes” was 
edited by him. In 1881 the firm of Field & Harrison was 
formed, doing a real estate business, and later with Charles A. 
Deshon, as partner, the additional firm of Field, Hildreth & 
Deshon was organized. Mr. Field has remained at the head 
of these two firms to the present time. While one branch of 
his business thus covers real estate practice, Mr. Field has 
appeared in some important litigations and has tried many 
cases in which his construction of the statutes has settled the 
laws of the State by decision of the Court of Appeals. Among 
his interesting cases was the first suit instituted by George 
Washington Bowen to annul the will of Mme. Jumel and re- 
cover her property under the law permitting an illegitimate 
child to inherit from its mother. In the Court of Appeals he 
also won the case of Swift v. the Mayor of New York, recov- 
ering on a contract which had not been awarded on a public 
letting. He represented the defendant in Smith v. Long, which 
confirmed the title of the Hopper-Mott farm to those in pos- 
session, and was on the same side in the case of the Mayor v. 
the Tenth National Bank, whereby a recovery was secured by 
the bank of funds loaned to the Court House Commissioner, 
notwithstanding the misappropriation of a part of these funds 
by the said commissioner, who was also a director in the bank. 
Mr. Field is a Democrat. While not seeking political pre- 
ferment, he accepted the appointment by Mayor Grant, March 
6, 1889, as a member of the Supervisory Board of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. He is one of the most active laymen 
of the Catholic Church in the United States, one of the early 
members, and, in 1887, president of the Xavier Union. During 
Mr. Field’s administration. this society was reorganized as the 
Catholic Club of the City of New York. of which he became 
first president. For many years he has been a member of the 
Board of Management of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
and been.interested4m-the many other philanthropic and chari- 
table institutions connected with the Catholic Church. 











EDWARD HASSETT. 

Mr. Hassett, who-has a suite of offices in the National Shoe 
and Leather Bank Building, 271 Broadway, received his educa- 
tion in the public schools at Bath, N. Y., and was admitted to 
the bar of the State of 
New York, at Rochester, 
in 1882, and entered upon 
the practice of his pro- 
fession at Bath, Steuben 
County, N. Y., where he 
continued in the practice 
of law until 1890, when 
he sought a wider field, 
and moved to this city. 
During his professional 
career Mr. Hassett has 
been connected with and 
engaged in litigation in- 
volving very large and 
valuable interests. Mr. 
Hassett is a member of 
the Bar Association of the 
City of New York, and a 
prominent member . of 
several other associations 
and clubs in: the city. 
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BARTOW 8S. WEEKS, 


Bartow S. Weeks, the well-known lawyer and clubm 


born in the city of New York on the 25th of April, 1861 ‘aaa 
a boy attended the New York public schools. On his radia. 


tion he entered the Col- 
lege of the City of New 
York, from which he ~ 
graduated in 1879. After 
two years of mercantile 
life he entered the Law 
School of Columbia Col- 
lege, studying under 
Prof. Dwight, and gradu- 
ating in due time. 

After his admission 
to the bar he devoted 
himself especially to 
real estate and cor- 
poration law and the 
construction of wills, 
and subsequently’ en- 
tered the District-Attor- 
ney’s office, where he re- 
mained for some years. 
On March 1 of the pres- 
ent year the firm of 
Weeks & Battle, having 
pleasant offices on the 
tenth floor of the Ameri- 
can Surety’ Building, 
was formed. Mr. Battle 
having been a co-laborer of Mr. Weeks in the District-Attor- 
ney’s office, it can readily be seen that both gentlemen have a 
wide knowledge of criminal law, and in the new firm, while 
conducting a general practice, they propose to devote especial 
attention to consultations and advice upon questions of crim- 
inal law and pleadings, the prosecution of trade-mark viola- 
tions and of infractions of criminal law arising out of mer- 
cantile transactions. 

Mr. Weeks is also one of the best-known clubmen of the 
city, and to him is due much of the present success of the 
New York Athletic Club. For five years he has been on its 
Board of Governors, and twice he has been its president, Ip 
1892 and 1893 Mr. Weeks was commander-in-chief of the Sons 
of Veterans, U. S. A., and he is also a companion of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, and a member of the Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution. 








WILLIAM GILBERT DAVIES. 


There are few better known lawyers than William Gilbert 
Davies, who was born on the 21st day of March, 1842, in the city 
of New York, a son of the late Judge Henry E. Davies. He 
graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Ct., in 
1860, entering the univer- 
sity at Leipsic, Germany, 
On his return to New 
York he entered Colum- 
bia College Law School, 
and was admitted to the 
bar in 1863, forming a 
partnership with Henry 
H. Anderson, which was 
dissolved when he en- 
tered the service of the 
Mutual Life, August, 
1866. In May, 1870, the 
law department of this 
great company was or- 
ganized, with the late 
Hon, John V. L. Pruyn 
as solicitor and Mr. 
Davies as assistant. 
This position he held un- 
til May, 1885, when he 
was elected head of the 
department, succeeding 
the late Hon. Oliver H. 
Palmer. This position he 
resigned in December, 1893, to resume the active practice of 
his profession. 

Mr. Davies is a ripe scholar and an elegant writer. He 
contributed a paper entitled “On Mysterious Disappeara,ces 
and Presumptions of Death in Insurance Cases,” which was 
read before the Medico-Legal Society of New York in 1876, and 
has for some years lectured on the law of life insurance at the 
law school of the University of the City of New York. Mr. 
Davies was appointed by Judge Truax one of the Commission- 
ers to pass on the Elm street assessment. In view of the very 
great importance attached to the personnel of the Commission 
and the vast interests involved, it is a matter of congratulation 
on the part of every citizen that Mr. Davies constitutes one of 
the Commission. Mr. Davies has traveled extensively, mingled in 
the best society and made many desirable acquaintances and 
warm friends in the clubs, both here and abroad. He is a 
member of the Union, Century, University, Manhattan, Lieder- 
kranz, Tuxedo, Lawyers’, Grolier and St. Nicholas clubs, the 
Sons of the Revolution, the Society of Colonial Wars and the 
American State and City Bar associations. 
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ALLAN LEE SMIDT., 


Mr. Smidt was born in New York city in 1851, descending 
from an old New York family, members of which for three or 


four generations have at- 
tained prominence in the 
legal profession. His 
father, John C. T. Smidt, 
founded the law firm of 
Lee & Smidt, at 6 Wall 
street, in 1846, his part- 
ner being William P. Lee. 
Tunis Smidt,great-grand- 
father of the subject of 
this sketch, in 1806 be- 
came the first Surrogate 
of Rockland County, upon 
the creation of the office. 
Mr. Smidt was educated 
in the public schools, 
graduated from the old 
Free Academy, now the 
the College of the City of 
New York, and entered 
Columbia Law _ School, 
which he soon left to ac- 
cept a position in the of- 
fice of the late David 
Dudley Field, where he 
was managing attorney 
until 1874. Previous to 
his connection with Mr. 
Field, he had been in the 
office of Slosson, Hutchins & Platt as a student. The latter was 
official assignee in bankruptcy under the old law until Mr. 
Lee’s death, in 1877. Mr. Smidt was a partner of William P. 
Lee, but since that time he has been alone in the practice, 
making a specialty of corporation law. Between 1889 and 1893, 
as counsel for other lawyers, he tried over two hundred cases 
against the elevated railroad companies for damages to prop- 
erty. His present practice is largely advisory and office busi- 
ness. 

Mr. s a member of the St. Nicholas and Holland so- 
cieties, the Masonic order, and is a veteran of the Seventh Regi- 
ment. He was a Democrat until 1893, when he became a Re- 
publican. He married a daughter of the late William H. Lee, of 
Lee, Tweedy & Co. 
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GEORGE TIFFANY. 


Mr. Tiffany is a well-known member of the bar of the city 
of New York. He was born in Schenectady County, N. Y., on 
the 22d day of July, 1859. He is well connected, members 

of the Tiffany fam- 
ily having been for 
several generations 
prominent in the business 
and social life of New 
York. On his mother’s 
side he is a direct de- 
scendant of Captain 
John Underhill, who 
came to this country 
from Holland, landing in 
Boston Harbor May 138. 
1630, from the vessel 
named Mary and John, 
which was under his 
command, who after- 
wards became promi- 
nent in the early his- 
tory of New England 
and New Netherlands, 
and won renown as a 
great Indian fighter in 
the Pequod war. He 
finally settled at Matine- 
eock, L. L, where he died 
and was buried in 1672. 
Mr. Tiffany graduated 
from the Albany Law 
School, the law department of Union College, on May 28, 1885, 
and shortly thereafter was admitted to the bar, entering almost 
at once upon an active practice, which has ever since steadily 
increased. He ig a member of the firm of Estes, Bar- 
Nard & Tiffany, one of the oldest and best-established law firms 
in New York city. 

Among the many important cases that Mr. Tiffany has been 
engaged in is the recent case of Chittenden against Wurster, as 
Mayor of Brooklyn, and others, tried in Brookiyn. The case 
Was one of great public interest, attracted much attention, and 
Was brought by taxpayers to test the legality of appointments 
to certain positions in civil service of that city. 

As a practitioner, Mr. Tiffany is aggressive and successful, 
and numbers among his clients many large firms and corpora- 
tions. Mr. Tiffany has deservedly won the esteem and confi- 
dence of the bench and bar. 
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WILLIAM HEPBURN R'‘ SSELL, ESQ. 

William Hepburn Russell, Esq., now sen‘or member of the 
firm of Russell & Winslow, 253 Broadway, New York city, was 
born in Hannibal, Mo., May 17, 1857. He was educated and 
studied law in his native - 
town, being admitted to 
the bar in 1882. About a 
week before his actual ad- 
mission, he was nominat- 
ed for City Attorney of 
Hannibal, on the Demo- 

‘ratic ticket, and elected 
City Attorney, two days 
after his admission, by a 
very large popular ma- 
jority He was re-elect- 
ed in 1883. During his 
service as City Attorney 
he assisted in a compro- 
and adjustment of 
famous Mason Town- 
ship bond litigation. In 
ISS4 he became a law 
partner of the Hon. Geo. 
W. Easley, then general 
unsel of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad 
Company, and when Col. 
Easley subsequently be- 
came general solicitor cf 
the Louisville, New Al- 
ny and Chicago Railroad Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago, Mr. Russell became one of the general attorneys of the 
id for Indiana, being associated during most of his residence 
in Indiana with Mr. S. O. Bayless of Frankfort, now assistant 
general counsel of the C., C., C. & St. L. Railway Company at 
Cincinnati. 
In 1887 Mr. Russell removed to Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
» engaged in private practice. In 1889 he became general 
unsel of the East Tennessee Land Company, and has re- 
mained professionally connected with that company since that 
i In 1894, the company having failed during the panic of 
, he was retained by the bondholders to care for their in- 
He and Mr. Winslow are now engaged in effecting the 
rganization of the corporation, having organized a new com- 
I for that purpose under the laws of New Jersey. In the 
Spring of 1895 Mr. Russell removed to New York because of 
important professional and business interests demanding his 
uttention here, and his success at the bar in th’s city has al- 
dy been marked. 

Recently he has become identified with the movement look- 
ing to the control of the gas and other like franchises by the 
municipality, and is now counsel for the “Association for the 

ublic Control of Franchises.” 

Mr. Russell is the author of the articles upon “Negligence,” 

‘ontributory Negligence,” “Crossings,” “Implied Warranties,” 
in the American and English Encyclopaedia of Law. 
jlitically, he is a Democrat, and belongs to the regular Demo- 
ratic organization in New York. In the campaign of 1896 he 
adhered to his party, and became conspicuous throughout the 
his ardent and eloquent advocacy of the Democratic 
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WILLIAM H. BLAIN. 


William H. Blain, eldest son of the late Rev. William J. 

lain, a Presbyterian clergyman, was born at Bethel, Sullivan 
inty, in this State, on April 12, 1852. He was fitted for col- 

lege at the Amsterdam a 

Academy; graduated at 

Williams College in the 

class of 1872 and at Co- 

lumbia College Law 

School in the class of 

1875. He was admitted 

to the bar in May of that 

year, and has ever since 

practised law in the citv 

»f New York, having of- 

ices at vresent in the 

National Shoe and 

Leather Bank Building, 

No. 271 Broadway, New 

York 

The earlier vears of 

his professional life were 
spent in the general 
practice of the law, with 
r marked preference 
for any special branch. 
Of late his attention has 
been devoted mainly to 
corporation business and 
Surrogate practice. 

He has secured th> 
Incorporation o*, and is counsel for, quite qa number of well- 
known and successful companies, whose interests he has care- 
fully served. 

Mr. Blain is also executor and trustee of several estates, and 
the manner in which he has discharged his duties in connection 
therewith fully justifies the confidence which has been placed 
in his ability and integrity. 
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WILLIAM J. FANNING, 


The subject of this sketch was born in Saratoga County, 
N. Y., receiving his early education at the Half Moon Institute, 
Middletown, N. Y., where 
his academic studies were 
completed. Thereafter 
he entered the University 
of the City of New York, 
from which institution he 
graduated in 1873, the 
proud possessor of the de- 
gree of LL. B. Mr. Fan- 
ning’s earliest experi- 
ences aS a practitioner 
brought him into touch 
with hotel law, and since 
1881, when he was chosen 
legal adviser of the Hotel 
Association of the State 
and County of New York, 
he has given this branch 
of the law the largest 
share of his attention. He 
is counsel for the Fifth 
Avenue, the Waldorf, the 
3rand Union, Central 
Park Avenue, Continental 
and St. Clair hotels, in 
short, all the leading 
hotels of this city. Being 
a recognized authority in 
such matters, he has been 
calied in as an expert in the framing of statutes pertaining to 
hotels. Mr. Fanning’s opinions upon questions which arose after 
the enactment of the Raines law, such as what constitutes a 
meal, and what a guest under the terms of that act, have been 
accepted as conclusive by the Police Department of the.city 
He secured many important modifications of the proposed 
amendments to the Kaines law, whilst the same were under 
consideration by the joint committees of the Senate and As- 
sembly during the present session of the Legislature. 
For many years he has given Excise law most painstaking 
study. His argument in 1888 against high license, as attorney for 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association, was, in the main, afterward 
embodied in Gov. Hill’s veto of a bill designed to put that prin- 
ciple into effect. Mr. Fanning has achieved an enviable repu- 
tation in the particular field which he has chosen. He is a 
member of the Bar Assaciation, the Lawyers, Munhattan, Dem- 
ocratic and Catholic clubs. He married Annie Ashman, daugh- 
ter of the proprietor of the St. Clair Hotel. Recently Mayor 
Strong offered Mr. Fanning a position among the city magis- 
trates, but the latter declined. 





E, 8. MASHBIR. 


E. S. Mashbir, the senior member of the firm of Mashbir & 
Cukor, with offices in the World Building, is the first Russian- 
speaking member of the 
New York bar. He can 
justly be called a _ self- 
made man. Having 
landed at New York city 
on June 6, 1882, friend- 
less and penniless, with 
nothing else but a solid 
mental baggage of a col- 
legiate education in Rus- 
sia, where he occupied 
the position as the prin- 
cipai “of a Government 
schov!, he spent the first 
two nights on a bench in 
City Hall Park; but his 
first thought was to pro- 
cure some kind of work, 
in which he succeeded on 
the third day, in a cigar 
factory. After having 
worked as an operator on 
sewing machines and as 
a farmer in South Dakota, 
he finally succeeded, in 
1885, in becoming one of 
the instructors in the 
Methodist Episcopal College at Mitchell, Dak. 


In 1887 he returned to New York city and entered the office 
of Roeder & Bernard, and enrolled as a student in the Uni- 
versity Law School of the city of New York. Since his admis- 
sion to the bar, in 1889, Mr. Mashbir has won many a battle 
in all the courts, and is we l-known as a jury lawyer. His keen 
cross-examination of witnesses and his forcible and logical ar- 
guments to the jury have seldom failed to have a favorable ef- 
fect. 

He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, I. O. O. F., K. of 
an ©. BB, tO. 8. B. I. O. A. 8. L OO. ¥. &.-of &, ‘of the 
Montefiore Home, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Gessellig-Wissen- 
schaftlicher Verein, United Hebrew Charities, a director of the 
B. I. Hospital, dtrector of the Society for the Aid of Jewish 
Prisoners, and the president of the Russian-American Hebrew 
Association of Harlem. He is counsel for several] benevolent 
and charitable institutions. 
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H. GERALD CHAPIN, 


H. Gerald Chapin. one of the well-known members of 


the junior bar of New York city, was born in Brooklyn Noy 27 
1871, and is a nephew of former Mayor Whitney of th.t city, 
He comes of a race of 

fighters, his ancestors 

having taken a consid- . 

erable part in the French 4 AN 

and Indian wars, and no : 
less than 104 of the name 
served in the Revolution, 
one of them being a 
member of Washington's 
Life Guards. 

Mr. Chapin is a gradu- 
ate of the New York 
Law School, having been 
one of the prizemen of 
his year, and receiving 
his bachelor's degree 
while only 20 years of 
age. He has also re- 
ceived from the Uni- 
versity Law Schoo) the 
degree of Master of 
Laws, having studied un- 
der the late Dr. Austin 
Abbott. 

He is a somewhat 
prolific writer upon legal 
topics, and a number of 
articles contributed by 
him have appeared in the 
“American Lawyer’ during the past few years. Upon the re- 
vival of the “University Law Review," the publication of which 
had been suspended after the death of its first editor, Dr. Aus- 
tin Abbott, Mr. Chapin was called upon to occupy one of the as- 
sociate editorships, a yosition he stil] holds. 

As a writer, he is chiefly known for his close and logical 
reasoning, and clear analysis of the subject in hand. He is an 
indefatigable worker, and usually manages to devote twelve or 
thirteen hours daily to his professional and literary duties. 

As a practitioner, Mr. Chapin has the reputation of being 
a most energetic and tenacious fighter, and, although still a 
young man has succeeded in building up a considerable prac- 
tice. He is inclined to be, as the term is, rather of a “case 
lawyer,” preferring to reason more from the particular adjudica- 
tions themselves than from so-called general principles. It is 
his theory, to use his own illustration, in an address recently 
delivered by him, that “A has no right to steal the watch of B 
because the courts have so decided in a given reported case, and 
not because of any general theory as to the sacred right of 
property in B to his own watch.” A somewhat strong memory 
for the leading decisions, and an ability to cite off-hand the 
cases bearing upon a given point, with a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the rules of evidence, have rendered him particu arly 
valuable in jury cases. 





ALFRED LAUTERBACH 


There is no young lawyer better known, and who has made 
more rapid progress in the profession, than Alfred Lauterbach, 
son of the well-known Edward Lauterbach. prominent in politi- 
cal circles in this city. 
Mr. Lauterbach was born 
in New York city on the 
20th day of May, 1871. 
He received his early 
education at the Colum- 
bia Grammar School, 
which he left to enter 
Columbia College, gradu- 
ating in 1890. He im- 
mediately entered the 
New York Law School, 
from which he gradu- 
ated in 1892. Upon his 
admission to the bar he 
at once entered the 
ctive practice with his 
father, but in 1895 the 
late lamented Col. Fel- 
lows, who was at that 
time District-Attorney, 
saw in Mr. Lauterbach 
more than ordinary abil- 
ity, and promptly ap- 
pointed him Deputy As- 
sistant District-Attor- 
ney. In January of the present year District-Attorney 
Olcott promoted him to be  Assistant-District-Attorney. 
His services in the prosecution of criminal cases are particular- 
ly valuable, owing to the zeal and energy he brings to every 
case. He is especially learned in the criminal bianch of the 
law, and is particularly searching in his efforts to obtain all the 
evidence to present to the jury, a feature which is aiding him 
greatly in obtaining convictions. The agreeable social nature 
with which Mr. Lauterbach is possessed makes him a favorite 
to all who know him. No young man at the bar has a brighter 
future, none who commands greater respect from the bench and 
the bar than Alfred Lauterbach. 
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ABRAM RONALD KLING, 


Mr. Kling was born in New York city May 6. 1853. He 
was educated in Columbia College and Law School, graduating 
jn the former in 1871 and in the latter in 1873, with degrees. 


Soon after graduating he 
became a student in the 
office of Jernegan 
Smith & Baldwin, of 
New York city, remain- 
ing with them until 
1877, when he com- 
menced the practice, 
since which time he has 
been engaged in the gen- 
eral civil business. Mr. 
Kling was counsel in 
the Navara Phosphate 
Companies, suits in- 
volving the liability of 
the corporation for notes 
issued by one ofits of- 
ficers to the extent of 
many thousands of dol- 
lars, and in which cases 
many of the best law- 
yers of the State were 
engaged opposing Mm, 
but he won the case. 
He was also counsel for 
the Govins, involving 
the question as to the validity of a declaration’ of 
@ trust, made by a deceased person, in favor of certain children, 
amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. The case was 
carried to the Court of Appeals, where he succeeded in procur- 
ing a decision by which the children obtained the money. 

Mr. Kling is a director in the American Surety Trust Com- 
pany and Bowery Bank, and interested ag a stockholder in the 
State Trust Company; is a member of the State Bar Associa- 
tion, member of the Manhattar and Lotus clubs; has been 
a member of the Committee on Admission and Character of 
the New York Par, and is an Independent Democrat. Mr. 
Kling marrie1 Miss Smithe, of the Long Island Smithes. 

Mr. Kling lives three months in the city and nine months 
at the famous Cropsy property of which he is the owner, and 
which is considered one of if not the most beautiful country 
geats in Oranze County. 


D. D. WKOON, 


Ex-Judge Di D. McKoon was born in Herkimer County, 
New York, Oct. 17, 1827. He comes from good Scottish-Ameri- 


can ancestry. He read 

law with Judge Ransom 

H. Tyler, and was ad- 

mitted to the bar in 1854, 

locating at Phoenix, 

where he was associated 

in the practice with 

Francis David. While in 

Phoenix Mr. McKoon 

was elected to the coun- 

ty judgeship for three 

consecutive terms, but in 

1862, at the commence- 

ment of the third term, 

he resigned from. the 

bench to enlist in the 

army. He joined Com- 

pany D, One Hundred and 

Tenth Regiment New 

York Volunteer Infantry. 

During his service he was 

made first lieutenant of 

his company, and acted 

as adjutant of the regi- 

ment. In 1866 he re- 

sumed the practice of 

law in Middletown, N., Y., 

being a member of the firm of Foote, McKoon & Stoddard. In 

(4 he moved to New York city, and later admitted his son, 

D. Gilbert McKoon, to a partnership, under the firm name of 

D. D. & D. G. MeKoon, Subsequently the firm became McKoon 

& Luckey, upon the admission to membership of David B. 

Luckey. Judge McKoon confined his practice to the civil law, 

and made a specialty of the law of real estate. His career has 

not only been financially successful, but his success at the bar 

Was most gratifying. Of late years he has not participated 

in the minor parts of the practice, having assigned that duty 

to the junior members of the firm. Of late he has been acting 

in the capacity of counselor, for which his long experience has so 

ably fitted him. The whole of his useful career at the bar has 

nm unmarked by a single unprofessional act. The conscien- 

tious labor for, and the honest conduct of the affairs of, his 

clients has won for him a high esteem and increasing clientage. 

He is highly respectéd by both bench and bar for his honora- 
@ methods and integrity of character. 











S. VICTOR CONSTANT. 


Mr. Constant is a direct deseendant of John Tuttle, who 
vame in the ship Planter in 1635, and settled-at Ipswich, Mass. 
He was a lieutenant in - 

“the Military Company 
of the Massachusetts,” 
which received its char- 
ter from Gov. John Win- 
throp on March 13, 1638. 
Mr. Constant is a mem- 
ber of this company, 
which still lives under 
its original charter, and 
now bears the name of 
“the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts,”’ 
Educated at Anthon’s 
and Charlier’s schools, he 
was prepared under a pti- 
vate tutor for Columbia 
College, from which he 
graduated in 1880, and 
was admitted to the bar 
y In 1883 he re- 
the degree of M. 
-» and graduated with 
the degree of LL. B. 
from the Columbia Law 
School, in 1886. 

In 1876 he joined the first company, Seventh Regiment, N. 
G. N. Y., and is now a member of its Veteran Association, and 
is also a member of the Washington Continental Guards of this 
city 
He is a director of the Y. M. C. A. and a member of its 
International Committee. He has given much attention to 
scientific work and to the Oriental languages. He is a member 
of the American Oriental Society and also of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain. 

Mr. Constant is thoroughly American in his ideas, and be- 
longs to the Sons of the Revolution and Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of New York, is a member of the Psi Upsilon 
and Round Tabie clubs, St. David's Society, New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society, New York Academy of 
Sciences, the New York and Virginia Historical societies, Co- 
lumbia College Alumni Association, American Historical Asso- 
iation, New England Society, New York State Society of the 
Founaers and Patriots of America, the-Mercantile Marine Serv- 
i Association of Great Britain, incorporated to conserve the 
interests of the masters and officers of the British mercantile 
marine, and is solicitor of the association in the United States. 


FRANCIS FORBES. 


Mr. Forbes was born in the State of New York in 1846. 
He received his education in the University of Rochester and 
Columbia College Law School, and at the Universities of Paris 
and Berlin. Befor e) 

ympleting his studies, 
he enlisted from New 
York as a volunteer, and 
served until the end of 
the war. Mr. Forbes, 
aside from the exacting 
duties of an active prac- 
tice, has contributed to 
legal and economic pub- 
lications, particularly in 
those branches of pri- 
vate international law 
relating to industrial and 
trade names, marks, «tc. 
His interest in the sub- 
ject led him early to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the 
laws of other countries, 
as well as our own, in 
relation to trade marks, 
and in 1877 he published 
a digest of French deci- 
sions and statutes rel*t- 
ing thereto, and in 1881 
he published a compila- 
tior ff the trade-mark 
laws of the United States, France, Great Britain, German Em- 
pire, Canada, Belgium, Russia and Austria. 

His latest contribution to the literature of industrial prop- 

rty is the United States section of the “General Collection of 
Legislation and Treaties Concerning Industrial Property,’ pub- 
ished by the International Bureau at Berne, Switzerland. In 
1890 he was appointed by the Secretary of State of the United 
States a delegate to Madrid, under the convention for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property, concluded at Paris, March 20, 
1883. He was elected a delegate in 1894 to the Constitutional 
Convention of the State of New York, where he served on the 
Committee on Corporations. Mr. Forbes” practice has cov- 
ered a wide range, both in the State and United States courts, 
being frequently called in as counsel in difficult and important 


cases. 
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G. THORNTON WARREN. 

The subject of this sketch, with offices at 31 Nassau 
street, was born April 18, 1868, at Troy, N. Y. He is the son 
of Hon. George B. Warren, ex-Mayor of Troy. Mr. Warren 
entered St, Paul’s School, 
at Concord, N. H., in 
18:0, and remained there 
until 1886, when he en- 
tered Trinity College, 
taking a_ four-year 
course, receiving degrees 
of B. A. and M. A. In 
1890 he entered the Co- 
lumbia Law School, re- 
maining there until 1891, 
when he entered the 
New York Law School, 
receiving the degree of 
LL. B. “cum honore” in 
1892, being admitted to 
the bar in May of the 
same year. He first en- 
tered the practice as law 
clerk in the office of 
John M. Bowers, where 
he remained until 185, 
when he accepted a po- 
sition in the law depart- 
ment of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance 
- Company. After two 
years of valuable service rendered there, he began the practice 
of law for himself, opening commodious offices in his present 
location. 

Mr. Warren devotes his attention to the general civil prac- 
tice, and, for a young man, his ability has won for him wonder- 
ful advancement in the law. He is a close student, hard worker 
and a cogent reasoner, mastering every detail of a case in- 
trusted to his care and personally looking after his cases from 
the commencement to the finish. He is affable and easy of 
approach, and in this respect he has avoided the grave error so 
many young lawyers have fallen into. He is capable and 
learned in the law, and enjoys a practice that many older 
lawyers might well be proud of. 

Mr. Warren is a descendant, on his mother’s side, from the 
well-known Virginia family of Tayloe, being a grandson of the 
late B. Ogle Tayloe of Washington, D. C. The Warrens have 
been in Troy for over one hundred years, originally coming 
from England to Eoston in the Mayflower. 

Mr. Warren is a member of the Bar Association, Union and 
University clubs. He is a Democrat, and in the campaign last 
Fall was the treasurer of the Lawyers’ Sound Money Cam- 
paign Club and instrumental in the organization of that asso- 
ciation. 





%. GERSON OPPENHEIM. 

B. Gerson Oppenheim of the firm of Oppenheim & Leven- 
tritt, with offices at 265 Broadway, was born at Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 8, 1850, receiving his education at private institutions, the 
State Normal School at 
Albany and the Univer- 
sity of the City of New 
York, After having been 
prepared by these places 
of learning he read law 
in the offices of Henry 
N. Wicks and Thomas B. 
Morrow of Albany, and 
was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1872, since 
which time he has been 
in the active practice.of 
the profession. During 
this period of his profes- 
sional career he has had 
a practice that has em- 
braced a large territory, 
extending to Michigan 
and Florida, having been 
admitted to the bar of 
these States as well as 
to the United States Dis- 
trict and the United 
States Supreme courts. 

Mr. Oppenheim gives 
his attention to the civil 
law, and more particularly to the commercial and corporation 
branches, in which he has been so signally successful. 

Mr. Oppenheim and his firm enjoy a very large and in- 
creasing clientage, and the very able and successful manner 
in which they have conducted many large and important in- 
terests for corporations has attracted much attention and won 
them many valuable clients. 

Mr. Oppenheim finds time to participate in the social side 
of life, where he is as much valued as he is respected by the 
bench and bar. 

The persistency with which he has pursued his profession, 
the tireless energy, the ceaseless application and devotional 
fidelity to the interest of his clients has been the combination 
of worthy principles from w*ich he has reached the present 
enviable position in his profess‘on. 
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JOHN T. BOOTH, 


John T. Booth, the senior member of the law firm of Booth 
& Deane, was born in Troy, New York State, on Jan. 18, 1863 
and received a liberal education in the public schools of that 
city. He was graduated 
from the Troy High 
School in 1881, and 
choosing the law as his 
profession, began acquir- 
ing a knowledge of legal 
business In the law of- 
fices of Davenport & 
Hollister. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Al- 
bany in 1885. He began 
the practice of his pro- 
fession in Troy, but 
after some years of 
profitable work in that 
city removed to New 
York about 1891. Here 
he has been eminently 
successful as a lawyer, 
making a_ specialty of 
commercial and corpora- 
tion law. 

The firm of Booth & 
Deane, having commodi- 
ous offices at 271 Broad- 
way, was formed in 1895, 
and still continues, the 
members being John T. Booth, William E. Deane and Corneliys 
S. Loder. 

Mr. Booth has always taken a keen interest in all athletic 
sports, both amateur and professional. During his residence jn 
Troy he was the Secretary of the New York State League of 
Professional Base Ball Clubs, and later, in 1891, he wag a 
prominent director in the Eastern League. 

Personally, Mr. Booth is active and energetic, and has a 
knack of getting immediately at the heart of a subject. He 
has successfully looked after the interests of some of the larg- 
est corporations in the city, and has won an enviable reputa- 
tion in this branch of the law. 





ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN. 

The subject of this sketch was born in New York city April 
1, 1866. On the paternal side he comes of good Irish family. 
On the maternal side he 
comes of old New York 
Holland stock, his ma- 
ternal ancestors having 
fought in the Revolution. 
He was educated in the 
public schools and the 
New York College. The 
latter he left before fin- 
ishing his course, to earn 
his own living, and fin- 
ished his education by 
long and earnest study 
at night under more or 
less discouraging circum- 
stances, He took up the 
scientific course of the 
Cooper Union, and duly 
received the degree of B. 
Ss. Subsequently he at- 
attended the New York 
University, from which 
institution he received 
the degree of L. L. B., 
and was the prize essay- 
ist of the year. 

He entered the office 
of the millionaire lawyer, 
George G. Sickles, when barely 18 
in a short while had _ the 
the whole estate. 
membering him in his will. Upon his employer's death he came 
under the eye of Gen. Sickles, who was as distingu shed at the 
American bar as he was at war. When Mr. Griffin was ad- 
mitted to the bar, he determined to refuse no branch of the 
law that came in his way. Consequent yy his practice has had 
@, very wide range, even extending to the criminal law, which 
latter, however, he had to relinquish to make way for a grow- 
ing and more lucrative civil practice. In real estate, 
surrogate, insurance and corporation law few young law- 
yers are better equipped. While beirg a hard worker at the 
law, Mr.-Griffin is partial to. literature. He has been a vora- 
cious reader. His private collection of books, exclusive of law, 
numbers about three thousand volumes. Without being 
an extremist, he is a strong advocate of jaw reform. He is 4 
firm believer in codification, and in uniform divorce and bank- 
ruptcy laws. 
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SANDFORD R. TEN EYCK, 


Mr. Ten Eyck, senior member of the firm of Ten Eyck & 

Remington, was born in Junius, Seneca County, N. Y., in 1837. 

He obtained his educa- 

tion in the common 

schools and in the acad- 

emy at Waterloo. He 

was admitted to the bar 

in 1861, entering at once 

into the practice of law at 

Waterloo, subsequently 

forming a partnership 

with William H. Burton, 

which continued for 

many years. During this 

period he received many 

compliments from the 

bench and bar for the 

ability displayed in the 

many important trials 

conducted by him. In 

1871 he served in the 

Legislature as a member 

from Seneca County, 

and at once became one 

of the leading members 

of that body. It was said 

that Seneca County had 

never been more ably 

represented. In 1876 he 

formed a connection with Fullerton, Knox & Crosby of New 

York city, taking charge of important cases in the higher 

courts. The success that followed his ability in the 

conscientious devotion to these cases and the interests of 

the firm brought him hearty commendation from his employers. 

In 1880 the present firm of Ten Eyck & Remington was formed. 

The reputation of Mr. Ten Eyck and his firm has drawn to 

them a clientage from many of the most important and wealthy 

firms and corporations in the city. Among the more recent 

cases that have attracted attention and won for him addi- 

tional victory, were the cases brought by the United States 

Vinegar Company against certain of its stockholders, who re- 

fused to pay their subscriptions upon the ground that the com- 

pany was formed for the illegal purpose of artificially advanc- 
ing the price of vinegar. 

The chief characteristics of Mr. Ten Eyck as a lawyer are 
the intuitive rapidity with which he grasps the controlling 
points in a case, and his sound judgment, peculiar skill and 
ingenuity brought to bear in arguing a case before a court or 
jury. His practice is confined to the civil law. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN EDSALL. 


Benjamin F. Edsall, with offices at 237 Broadway, was 
born in New York city in 1858. His ancestors have resided 
in New York for the last 200 years. Mr. Edsall was admitted 


to the New York bar in 
1880, since which time 
he has been engaged in 
the general practice of 
his profession. He is also 
a member of the Bar of 
New Jersey, in which 
State as in this he has 
a large practice. 

Many of the leading 
commercial houses and 
corporations of New 
York city are _ repre- 
sented by him. He is 
also the attorney for 
and is managing sev- 
eral large and im- 
portant estates. Much 
of his attention is being 
devoted to the law of 
corporations, in which 
special line of the law 
he has been very suc- 
cessful. He is a hard, 
indefatigable worker, 
giving his personal at- 
tention to all important 
matters intrusted to his care. With his steady, increasing prac- 
tice, he is numbered among the very busy men of the city. His 
very affable and courteous manners make him a general favor- 
ite and easy of approach. 

Mr. Edsall has been engaged in several important litiga- 
tions, in which were involved intricate legal questions re- 
Specting real estate, construction and probate of wills and co- 
partnership. With all this busy life he finds time to devote 
Much attention to church work, being a member of the Board 
of Managers of some of the general societies of the church of 
Which he is a member. His judgment and advice is as much 
ont after in social circles as in the bustling whirl of business 

e. 





MORRIS CUKOR. 


Morris Cukor, a Hungarian by birth, is one of the most suc- 
cessful practitioners among the younger e‘ement of the profes- 
sion. After he completed 
his collegiate education 
in Burope he entered the 
New York University 
Law Schoo] in 1888. His 
close application to his 
studies and his ability 
won him the Shepard 
scholarship prize, and 
when he graduated, in 
1890, it was with honors 
in both written and oral 
examinations. 

A few months prior to 
his graduation he was 
already admitted to the 
bar, in February, 1890, 
and at once entered into 
the active practice of the 
law, after having spent 
some years as managing 
clerk at the office of 
Judge Joseph E. New- 
burger. Upon his admis- 
sion to the bar he asso- 
ciated himself with Mr. 
E. 8S. Mashbir, and con- 
tinued, and still is, a member of the firm of Mashbir & Cukor, 
with offices at 61 Park Row. Mr. Cukor believes in applying 
himself with zeal and assiduity to the duties of the profession, 
and thereby has succeeded in achieving an enviable position in 
the profession, which secures for him not only the confidence of 
his clients, but also the respect of the bench and bar. He is 
painstaking, studious and conscientious, and therefore his ca- 
reer is a most successful one. His business being mostly 
litgation, he is a familiar and well-liked figure in the 
trial courts, as well as in the Appellate tribunals. Mr. Cukor 
is a forcible and eloquent speaker, and his eloquence is not con- 
fined only to the courtrooms, but is employed by him on the 
stump for the Democratic party, he being a prominent member 
of the Tammany Hall General Committee and of the Committee 
on Organization. 
Although his professional duties well occupy all his atten- 
tion, still he arranges to devote some of his time to politics, as 
well as to charitable and social functions. He is a member of 
numerous political, charitable and social organizations, wherein 
he occupies official positions, and is deservedly popular. 





HENRY DELOS DONNELLY. 


Henry Delos Donnelly was born in Bennettsburg, Schuyler 
County, State of New York, on Aug. 12, 1841, and received a 


liberal education. He early chose the law as his profession, 
and studied under Judge 
Douglas Boardman and 
Hon. Francis M. Finch, 
late Judge of the Court 
of Appeals and at pres- 
ent Dean of the Law 
School of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In 1862 and 1863 Mr. 
Donnelly served in the 
Army of the Potomac, 
and was first lieutenant 
and afterward captain 
of the 107th New York 
Volunteers. He was bre- 
vetted major for meri- 
torious conduct at the 
battle of Chanceilors- 
ville. 

In 1866 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at 
Binghamton, N. Y., and 
practiced law at Ithaca 
from 1866 to 1875, re- 
moving in the latter 
year to New York, where 
he now carries on busi- 
ness. After his removal to this city he was associated with Odle 
Close and Judge William H. Robertson. At present he is occu- 
pying commodious offices in the Stewart Building, and is the 
counsel for many of the largest corporations of the city. He 
is particularly interested in the subjects of patent and trade- 
mark law. He was junior counsel in the famous Bell Tele- 
phone cases before the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. It will be remembered that this case, which was 
watched with interest by lawyers all over the country, filled 
one entire volume of the United States Reports. 

Mr. Donnelly’s pleasant face and genial manners have won 
him many friends, both legal and social. He is a member of 
the Union League Club of Brooklyn. 
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JULIUS LEHMANN, 


Julius Lehmann was admitted to the bar in 1886, at Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., and immediately afterward came to New York and 

commenced the practice 

of the law. Before his 

admission to the bar he 

had been for three years 

managing clerk for the 

law firm of Spriggs, Mat- 

thews & Spriggs, of 

Utica, N. Y., besides do- 

ing occasional newspaper 

work. It is said of him 

that he arrived in this 

city with a capital of $25, 

a stranger in a strange 

land. Shortly after Mr. 

Lehmann’s advent in the 

city he became associated 

with Judge Joseph E. 

Newburger, now of the 

Court of General Ses- 

sions, and succeeded to 

his practice when the lat- 

ter was elevated to the 

bench. For ten years past 

Mr. Lehmann has been in 

the public eyealmost con- 

stantly, by reason of the 

numerous and varied liti- 

gations he has conducted, 

involving commercial! and theatrical law. Mr. Lehmann has con- 

ducted every kind of a case, from a murder case down to sup- 

plementary proceedings; in fact, in the latter field, he first 

came into prominence by reason of his searching examination 
into the affairs of Berry Wall, “King of the Dudes.” 

Mr. Lehmann numbers among his clients some of the best 
known and most prominent people in the dramatic profession, 
and the reputation he has acquired in this specialty has placed 
him in the front rank. He is a forceful and eloquent speaker 
and a hard and indefatigable worker, and.the success he has 
made should be a bright example to young men who are am- 
bitious to shine in the profession. 


LUTHER LAFLIN KELLOGG. 


The subject of this sketch, Luther Laflin Kellogg, was 
born at Malden, on the Hudson, in the State of New York, on 
the first day of July, 

1849. He is of English 

descent, his ancestors 

having come to _ this 

country in the year 1630, 

and being among the 

earliest settlers in Nor- 

walk, Ct. He received 

his early training at 

private schools, and en- 

tered Rutgers College, at 

New Brunswick, N. J., 

from which he graduated 

with honors in the classi- 

cal department in the 

year 1870. He showed 

throughout his college 

course a marked fondness 

for and ability in public 

speaking and debate, 

which effected his selec- 

tion, not only as a Sopho- 

more, Junior and Senior 

orator, but also for the 

delivery of the Masters’ 

Oration after his gradua- 

tion. He attended the 

Columbia Law School, 

then under the management of Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, and 
received his degree of LL. B. from that institution in the 
year 1872, and at the same time was admitted to practice at 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. While 
at the law schools he was a student and clerk in the office of 
Emott, Hammond & Pomeroy, the senior member of which was 
Hon. James Emott, an ex-Judge of the Supreme Court and 
Court of Appeals. A few months after his graduation he was 
admitted as a member of the firm, which then became known 
under the name of Emott, Hammond & Stickney. Though 
the principal business of the firm was in acting as attorney 
and counsel for railroad corporations, Mr. Kellogg showed a 
peculiar predilection for municipal law, and, after a partner- 
ship lasting for about two years, decided to make this branch 
of law his specialty. That this selection was a wise one is 
shown by the fact that for the last ten years he has been 
engaged in nearly every important city litigation in the city 
of New York. He is particularly known as a trial lawyer, and 
his face is a familiar one to the judges of all our courts, both 
of original and appellate jurisdiction, and to the lawyers and 
litigants who frequent them. Mr. Kellogg is also an authority 
on mechanics’ liens. He was the originator and draughtsman 
of the statute which permits the filing and creating of liens 
against the moneys of contractors earned under city contracts 
in favor of sub-contractors and material men. Though his 
particular work has brought him in close contact with munici- 





nee 
pal and State officers, and he has taken much 

politics, he has always declined to be a candidate for 
preferring only the rewards which come from a su 
fessional life. He is now the senior member of 
Kellogg, Rose & Smith, with offices in the Equitable Life Build 
ing. Mr. Kellogg is well known in club circles. He is q mem. 
ber of the Manhattan, Players’, Delta Phi, Lawyers’, a 
Island Jockey, Fort Orange and Suburban clubs, 

present the president of the Colonial Club of the City 

York. He is one of the pioneer residents of the new west side of 
the city, and takes a very active interest in everything that 
pertains to its welfare. He is the chairman of the Charit 
Organization Society in that part of the city. He jg also 4 
vestryman in All Angels’ Church. 
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any Office, 
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WILLIAM E. DEANE. 


William E. Deane was born in New York city on Aug. 20 
1870, and was educated in the public schools of the city and 
in the College of the City of New York. He graduated from 
Columbia College Law 
School in the class of 
1892, and afterward 
studied law in the oifice 
of Roger Foster of New 
York city. In January, 

1895, he assisted in 
forming the firm of 
Booth & Deane, with 
offices at 271 Broadway. 
Mr. Deane is a Demo- 
crat, and has been active 
in political life since he 
attained his majority. 
He was for a time af- 
filiated with Tammany 
Hall, but was one of the 
leaders in the revolt 
against that organiza- 
tion in 1895. Mr. Deane 
is a member of the 
Catholic Club. and. is 
also secretary of the 
Democratic Union and 
a Grand Knight in the 
Order of the Knights of 
Columbus. Although 
he is a comparatively young man, he has already built up 
for himself an enviable practice, and bids fair to be one of New 
York’s coming legal lights. Mr. Deane brings to his chosen 
profession that degree of energy and close application to every 
detail of the cases under his care which few young men of his 
age possess—these characteristics have been the means of 
crowning his legal career with such notable success. His 
genial disposition and candor has won for him the respect of 
the bench and bar, and has made him a universal favorite in 
the social scale in which he moves. 


GILBERT RAY HAWES, 


Among the younger members of the bar in this city none 
has attained a higher reputation than Gilbert Ray Hawes. 
Descended from a line of 
lawyers, including Peter 
Hawes and William Post 
Hawes, he has shown 
himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of his forefathers, 
running back to the first 
of that name, viz., Ed- 
ward Hawes, who emi- 
grated from England in 
1635. 

Mr. Hawes was gradu- 
ated from Amherst Col- 
lege with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1876, 
and was subsequently 
awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts. In 1878 
ne received his diploma 
from the law school of 
Columbia College,and the 
same year was admitted 
to practice as an attor- 
ney and  counsellor-at- 
law of the State of New 
York. He was subse- 
quently admitted to prac- 
tice in the United States 
District and Circuit Courts, as well as the United States 
Supreme Court. For three years he was a member of the law 
firm of “Stewart and Hawes,” upon the dissolution of which, 
he succeeded to its business. For more than eighteen years he 
has kept his law office in the Equitable Building, at 120 Broad- 
way, this city, and has recently taken into partnership A. 
Livingston Norman, Esq., thus forming the firm of “Hawes 
and Norman.” 

Mr. Hawes is a man of fine presence and considerable ora- 
torical ability. He possesses to a marked degree that magnetic 
power which is so potent in swaying juries and winning Véer- 
dicts. His forensic skill is acknowledged. and he has tri 
many cases involving important issues, wherein he has 
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achieved notable success: His -dommant | 
industry and persistency, which have been particularly dis- 
ok ed in his specialty of commercial and corporation law, 
eae his thorough knowledge and trained experience, gained 
in so many years of active practice enable him to properly 
advise his clients and defend their interests in court. 

Mr. Hawes has never held public office, and has never been 
a candidate for the same, although frequently requested so to 
do, as he r« gards the attainment of high rank in his profession 
the greatest honor that can be bestowed. Nevertheless he takes 
an active part in public affairs, and being an ardent 
Republican, every year finds him upon the stump, _ where 
he has made a reputation for himself as a “Spellbinder. Sev- 
eral of his speeches and addresses, delivered on Decoration 
Day and other occasions, have been published. In his leisure 
moments he has devoted himself to the study of genealogy, 
and has gathered together quite a number of interesting old 
documents and papers relating to his distinguished lineage. 
An address delivered before the Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society of this city, entitled “Edward Hawes, the Emigrant, 
and Some of His Descendants,” has received wide and favora- 
ble mention 

Among the many clubs and societies to which Mr. Hawes 
pelongs, may be noted, the Bar Association of the State of New 
York (on the Executive Committee of which he has served sev- 
eral years), Society of Medical Jurisprudence, Medico Legal 
Society, New England Society, Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, Society of Colonial Wars, New York Historical Society, 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, Patria Club, American 
Institute of Civics, Amherst Alumni Association, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Club, et: 


WILLIAM C. WILSON. 


Mr. Wilson was born at Galesburg, Ill., July 22, 1866, re- 
ceiving his education at Knox College, Illinois, and Columbia 
Law School, graduating from the former in 1888 and from the 

’ latter in 1891. After 
graduating he com- 
menced the practice of 
his profession, doing a 
general civil practice, 
giving special attention 
to the real estate and 
corporation law. His 
practice has gradually 
increased, until at the 
present time he enjoys a 
very large and profitab‘e 
clientuge. He is charac- 
teristically studious in 
his habits, with a mind 
trained to delve deep in- 
to anysubject and bring- 
ing to the surface points 
in his profession which 
others would have over- 
looked. These qualifica- 
tions, so happily pos- 
sessed by him, have 
aided materially in many 
a successful legal battle 
that he perhaps would 
have lost. Always cour- 

teous and easy to approach are also traits that have made him 
80 conspicuous with the bench and bar and in the social side 
of life. He enjoys the patronage of some very prominent cor- 
porations and real estate investment companies. His rise in 
his line of the law has been most marked. 

Mr. Wilson is a prominent member of the Knickerbocker 
and other clubs, and was identified with the lawyers’ sound- 
money division of the parade held in this city. 

Among the young men at the New York bar there are none 
who stand higher in the profession, none who have advanced 
more rapidly or who are held in higher esteem than Mr. Wil- 
sn. The position occupied by him in business and professional 
life is an enviable one. 


THE LAWYERS’ SURETY COMPANY. 
_ The Lawyers’ Surety Company of New York, with offices 
in the Mutual Life Building, 32-36 Liberty street, started in 
business in April, 1892, with a capital of $500,000, since which 
time it has accumulated a surplus and reserve fund of more 
than $200,000. 

This company acts as surety in all the United States courts 
and in the courts of the principal States, on bonds of executors, 
administrators, trustees, guardians, receivers, assignees, and 
® all bonds and undertakings required by the courts and 
heads of departments, and is. accepted by all United States 
and State courts, instead of two individual bondsmen. 

This company differs from so-called fidelity companies, in 
that it is the only company in the United States that does not 
sive bonds guaranteeing the fidelity of employees, though au- 
thorized by law to transact such business. This policy has 
en adopted because it is impracticable for employees to in- 
demnify the company against loss. 

On bonds of executors, administrators, guardians, etc.. 
Where the funds and securities of an estate can be deposited 
n trust and safe deposit companies, the Surety Company is 
secured by assuming a joint supervision with the fiduciary 
over the estate, although the company does not insist upon 
this joint supervision over the estate if the fiduciary prefers, 
in his ina vidual capacity, to deposit collateral security. 
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This joint supervision .consists in.the deposit of the funds 
of the estate by the fiduciary, in a trust-cémpdany seleéted ‘by 
him, to be withdrawn only by checks, countersigned by an of- 
ficer of the company; the securities that are deposited in a 
safe deposit company are under joint custody to be withdrawn 
only by joint consent. The fiduciary is not deprived, as trus- 
tee, of the management of the estate. Checks are counter- 
signed, and securities are at his disposal, except where dis- 
honest, careless or illegal management is discovered; the com- 
pany does not act as his advisor, and consents that he shall 
manage the estate and choose such investments as the law au- 
thorizes 

in case of bonds required in suits and actions at law, the 
company requires that it be secured by a deposit with it of 
collateral, which can be converted into money. When money is 
the ¢ ateral, it is deposited by the company in a trust com- 
pany, and any interest which accrues belongs to the principal; 
When securities are deposited they are kept in the private 
vault of the company, in a safe deposit company, and interest, 
or dividends, are collected upon them by the principal. 

The premium charged varies with the responsibility as- 
sumed by the bond. By an act of May 4, 1892, Chap. 465, an ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, trustee, assignee or receiver, 
who is required to give a bond, may include as a part of his 
lawful expenses a sum not exceeding one per centum per 
annum upon the amount of such bond, paid his sureties hereon 
as such court or judge allows. 

The Lawyers’ Surety Company thus relieves the principal 
from the difficulties and embarrassments encountered in seek- 
ing two sureties. The directors of the company are as follows: 
tobert D. Benedict, of Benedict & Benedict, New York; F. R. 
Coudert, Jr., of Coudert Brothers, New York; James R. Cum- 
ing, of Vanderpoel, Cuming & Goodwin, New York; George G. 
De Witt, of De Witt, Lockman & De Witt, New York; Joel 
3. Ehrhardt, president, New York; Allen W. Evarts, of Evarts, 

te & Beaman, New York; Walter R. Gillette, general man- 

he Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York; Robert 
vice-president the Mutua] Life Insurance Com- 
York; John Greenough, of Poor & Greenough, New 
Artemas H. Holmes, lawyer, New York; Thomas Hunt, 
ce-president, New York; Adrian, H. Joline, of Butler, 
1, Joline & Mynderse, New York; John Kean, president 
| State Bank, Elizabeth, N. J.; Sherman W. Knevals, 
of Knevals & Perry, New York: Franklin B. Lord, of Lord, Day 
& Lord, New York; David McClure, of Turner, McClure & 
Rolston, New York; Richard A. McCurdy, president the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, New York; Payson Merrill, of Merril? 
& Rogers, New York; George Welwood Murray, of Anderson, 
Howland & Murray, New York; Carlisle Norwood, of Norwood 
& Dilley, New York; Stephen H. Olin, of Olin, Rives & Mont- 
gomery, New York; Samuel Spencer, president Southern Rail- 
way Company, New York; Simon H. Stern, of Stern & Rush- 
more, New York; H. Galbraith Ward, of Robinson, Biddle & 
Ward, New York; John I. Waterbury, president Manhattan 
Trust Company, New York; George W. Wickersham, of Strong 
& Cadwalader, New York. 
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ARCHIBALD C. SHENSTONE. 


Archibald C. Shenstone was born about forty years ago in 
the State of New Jersey, and shortly after came with his 
parents to New York, where he has since resided. He is a 
graduate of Columbia 
College, and about eight- 
een years ago was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

At present Mr. Shen- 
stone occupies very 
pleasant offices in the 
Trinity Building, where 
he has at his disposal a 
large force of clerks. He 
has never in his legal 
experience felt the need 
of partners, preferring to 
stand or fall by his own 
efforts 

Mr. Shenstone’s spe- 
cialty at present is cor- 
poration law and inter- 
ests, and his ability is 
vouched for by the fact 
that his clients have 
kept him at work until 
the small hours of the 
morning for some time 
recently. and, in behalf 
of his clients in matters 
involving large financial “ . . 
interests, he expects to go abroad in a few days. At present, 
among other matters, he is engaged in settling the estate of 
the late Sheriff Gorman. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals of this State that a 
seat in an exchange is property, and as such liable for the 
debts of the holder, is a result of the efforts of Mr. Shenstone. 
A curious fact in this connection is that at the time of the 
argument on this case the Pennsylvania Court of Appeals had 
given a contrary ruling, which fact was used by the opposing 
counsel, but to no avail. 

In politics Mr. Shenstone is an independent Republican, but 
refrains from taking any part in political life. He is an influ- 
ential member of Dr. Storrs’ Church. In appearance he is tall 
and athletic, and is most genial and affable in conversation. 
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A NEW SERIES OF PROBATE REPORTS 


CONTAINING 


The Cream of Probate Law. 


Each volume gives about 100 Recent Cases (in full) from the Courts of the different 
States on all matters pertaining to the Law of Wills and the Ad- 
ministration of the Estate of Deceased Persons, etc. 


PROBATE REPORTS ANNOTATED 


(In continuation of the AMERICAN PROBATE REPORTS, 8 vols.) 


VOLUME 1, NOW READY. 
COMPRISING RECENT CASES OF GENERAL VALUE DECIDED IN THE COuRTS 
OF THE SEVERAL STATES ON POINTS OF PROBATE LAW. 


With Extended Notes and References. By FRANK S. RICE, Esq. 


Author of “ Civil and Criminal Evidence ” “‘ Law of Real Property,” and ‘‘ American Probate Law.” 








The plan of this new Series of Reports is to give in an annual 
volume (only one a year) Contemporaneous or Recent Decisions of the 
Courts of the different States of the Union upon all matters cognizable 
in Probate and Surrogate Courts. 


For Judges and practitioners in Probate, Surrogate, and other 
Courts in every State these volumes will be indispensable, as present- 


ing in its latest phases the most important points of Probate Law. 


Some of the Subjects covered by the Cases in these Volumes: 
Probate and Construction of Wills and Codicils; Foreign Probate; Lost 


Wills; Powers, Duties, and Liabilities of Executors, Administrators, 
Guardians, and Testamentary Trustees—including Investments, Collec- 
tion of Debts, Compounding Claims, Interest, etc Testamentary Capa- 
city; Formalities of Execution and Revocation of Wills; DEVISES, 
and their construction; LEGACIES, their Vesting, Payment, Abate- 
ment, Satisfaction and Ademption. EVIDENCE, Powers, Trusts, 


Perpetuities, etc., etc. 





THE NOTES AND REFERENCES BY THE EDITOR form an important and valuable feature of these volumes. 
After many of the principal Cases, will be found a very full collection of Notes and References to earlier author 
ities. Also, the decisions of the Courts of different States on cognate topics are collected and collated so as to 
present any diversity of judicial opinion on the subject under discussion. 

VOL. I of the PROBATE REPORTS ANNOTATED, is a handsome octavo of about 800 
pages. Price $5.50 net, or $5.75 delivered on receipt of price. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., Law Publishers, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ORDER OF ANY LAW BOOKSELLER. 
























